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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


’ COMPREHENDS 
HARVARD COLLEGE. 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
THE LAW SCHOOL. 
THE MEDICAL SCHOOL.#* 
THE DENTAL SCHOOL.* 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
THE BUSSEY INSTITUTION.+ 
THE LIBRARY. 
THE OBSERVATORY. 
THE BOTANIC GARDEN AND HERBARIUM. 
THE SCHOOL OF MINING AND PRACTICAL GEOLOGY.. 


THE PEABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHEOLOGY AND ᾿ 
ETHNOLOGY. 


The last two are constituent parts of the University ; but their 
relations to it are affected by certain peculiar provisions. 


THE MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY is connected with 
the University. 


* In Boston. 
1 In Jamaica Plain. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


HARVARD COLLEGE was founded in 1636, by a vote of the General 
Court of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, bearing the date of Sep- 
tember 8th of that year. 

The language of the vote was as follows : — 

‘* The Court agree to give Four Hundred Pounds towards a School or Col- 
lege, whereof Two Hundred Pounds shall be paid the next year, and Two 
Hundred Pounds when the work is finished, and the next Court to appoint 
where and what building.” 


The ensuing year (1687) the General Court appointed twelve of the 
most eminent men of the colony (among whom were John Cotton and 
John Winthrop) ‘‘to take order for a college at Newtown.” The. name, 
.** Newtown,” was soon afterward changed by the General Court to Cam- 
bridge, in reeognition of the English University where many of the 
colonists had been educated. 

The following year (1638) John Harvard, a non-conforming clergyman 
of England, who had been in the colony about one year, died at Charles- 
town, leaving half of his whole property and his entire library (about 
300 volumes) to the institution. The value of this bequest was more 
than double the entire sum originally voted by the Court, and it was 
resolved to open the College at once, and to give it the name of Harvard. 
The first class was formed in the same year. 

In 1642, during the administration of the first President, Henry 
Dunster, the general government of the College and the management of 
its funds were placed in the hands of a Board of Overseers established 
and empowered by the following Act of the General Court :— 


“THE ACT 


ESTABLISHING THE OVERSEERS OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


“At a General Court held at Boston on the 8th of September, in the Year 1642. 


“WHEREAS, through the good hand of God upon us, there is a College 
founded in Cambridge, in the county of Middlesex, called HARVARD COLLEGE, 
for the encouragement whereof this Court has given the sum of four hundred 
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pounds, and also the revenue of the ferry betwixt Charlestown and Boston, 
and that the well ordering and managing of the said College is of great con- 
cernment, — 

‘‘ It is therefore ordered by this Court and the authority thereof, that the 
Governor and Deputy-Governor for the time being, and all the magistrates 
of this jurisdiction, together with the teaching elders of the six next adjoin- 
ing towns, — viz. Cambridge, Watertown, Charlestown, Boston, Roxbury, and 
Dorchester, — and the President of the said College for the time being, shall, 
from time to time, have full power and authority to make and establish all 
such orders, statutes, and constitutions as they shall see necessary for the in- 
stituting, guiding, and furthering of the said College, and the several members 
thereof, from time to time, in piety, morality, and learning ; as also to dis- 
pose, order, and manage, to the use and behoof of the said College and the 
members thereof, all gifts, legacies, bequeaths, revenues, lands, and donations, 
as either have been, are, or shall be conferred, bestowed, or any ways shall 
fall or come to the said College. 

‘“ And whereas it may come to pass that many of the said magistrates 
and elders may be absent, or otherwise employed in other weighty affairs, 
when the said College may need their present help and counsel, — it is there- 
fore ordered, that the greater number of magistrates and elders which shall 
be present, with the President, shall have the power of the whole. Provided, 
that if any constitution, order, or orders, by them made, shall be found hurt- 
ful unto the said College, or the members thereof, or to the weal public, then, 
upon appeal of the party or parties grieved unto the company of Overseers 
first mentioned, they shall repeal the said order or orders, if they shall see 
cause, at their next meeting, or stand accountable thereof to the next 
General Court.” * 


One of the first labors of the Overseers, in concert with the President, 
was the formation of a code of laws, which was ‘‘ published to the 
scholars for the perpetual preservation of their welfare and govern- 
ment.” 

Besides various rules pertaining to good morals and discipline, this code 
established requisites for admission to the College, and the conditions 
upon which degrees should be granted. The rules relating to admission 
and to degrees were as follows : — 


“, When any scholar is able to read Tully, or such like classical Latin 
author extempore, and make and speak true Latin in verse and prose suo (ud 
atunt) Marte, and decline perfectly the paradigms of nouns and verbs ‘iin the 


* This Act is copied from ‘‘ The General Laws of the Massachusetts Colony, revised 
and published by order of the General Court in October, 1658” ; which was the second 
edition of the Laws of the Colony, and was printed in 1660. It varies slightly in 
phraseology from the Act contained in the Records of the General Court, Vol. IT. 
page 24. 
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Greek tongue, then may he be admitted into the College, nor shall any 
claim admission before such qualifications. 


“418, Every scholar that on proof is found able to read the original of the 
Old and New. Testament into the Latin tongue, and to resolve them logically, 
withal being of honest life and conversation, and at any public act hath the 
approbation of the Overseers and Master of the College, may be invested 
with his first degree. . 

“19. Every scholar that giveth up in writing a synopsis or summary of 
Logic, Natural and Moral Philosophy, Arithmetic, Geometry, and Astron- 
omy, and is ready to defend his theses or positions, withal skilled in the 
originals as aforesaid, and still continues honest and studious, at any public 
act after trial he shall be capable of the second degree of master of arts.” 


The Board of Overseers appears to have been found too large a body to 
have the immediate direction of the College, and in 1650, through the 
efforts of President Dunster and others, a charter was granted to the 
College by the General Court, by which the College was made a Corpora- 
tion, consisting of the President, five Fellows, and a Treasurer, or Bursar, 
to have perpetual succession by the election of members to supply 
vacancies, and to be called by the name of the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College. The powers conferred by this Act were accompanied 
with a provision which required that all Orders and By-Laws of the Cor- 
poration should have the consent of the Overseers before they went 
into operation. This provision was found inconvenient and embarrassing 
in practice, and in 1657 a law was passed, called ‘‘An Appendix to the 
College Charter,” by which the acts of the Corporation were declared to 
have immediate force and effect, and to be merely ‘‘alterable” by the 
Overseers, to whom the Corporation was to be ‘‘ responsible,” 

The text of the College Charter, and of the Appendix to the same, is 
as follows : — 


“THE CHARTER 


OF THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF HARVARD COLLEGE, UNDER THE 
SEAL OF THE COLONY OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY, AND BEARING DATE 
May 31, A.D. 1650. 


‘Whereas, through the good hand of God, many well-devoted persons have 
been, and daily are, moved and stirred up to give and bestow sundry gifts, 
legacies, lands, and revenues, for the advancement of all good literature, arts, 
and sciences, in HARVARD COLLEGE, in Cambridge, in the county of Middlesex, 
and to the maintenance of the President and Fellows, and for all accommoda- 
tions of buildings, and all other necessary provisions that may conduce to 
the education of the English and Indian youth of this country in knowledge 


and godliness, — - 
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“ΤῸ is therefore ordered and enacted by this Court and the authority there- 
of, that for the furthering of so good a work, and for the purposes aforesaid, 
from henceforth that the said College in Cambridge, in Middlesex, in New 
England, shall be a Corporation, consisting of seven persons, to wit, a Presi- 
dent, five Fellows, and a Treasurer or Bursar; and that Henry DUNSTER 
shall be the first President, SaMUEL MaTHer, SaMUEL DANFORTH, Masters 
of Art, JONATHAN MITCHELL, ComFoRT STARR, and SAMUEL Eaton, 
Bachelors of Art, shall be the five Fellows, and THomas DANFORTH to be 
present Treasurer, all of them being inhabitants in the Bay, and shall be the 
first seven persons of which the said Corporation shall consist; and that the said 
seven persons, or the greater number of them, procuring the presence of the 
Ovetseers of the College, and by.their counsel and consent, shall have power, and 
are hereby authorized, at any time or times, to elect a new President, Fellows, 
or Treasurer, 80 oft, and from time to time, as any of the said person or persons 
shall die or be removed ; which said President and Fellows for the time being 
shall forever hereafter, in name and fact, be one body politic and corporate 
in law, to all intents and purposes, and shall have perpetual succession, and 
shall be called by the name of President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
and shall from time to time be eligible as aforesaid ; and, by that name, they 
and their successors shall and may purchase and acquire to themselves, or 
take and receive upon free gift and donation, any lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments, within this jurisdiction of the Massachusetts, not exceeding the value 
of five hundred pounds per annum, and any goods and sums of money what- 
soever to the use and behoof of the said President, Fellows, and scholars of 
the said College ; and also may sue and plead, or be sued and impleaded, by 
the name aforesaid, in all courts and places of judicature within the jurisdic- 
tion aforesaid. 

“And that the said President, with any three of the Fellows, shall have 
power, and are hereby authorized, when they shall think fit, to make and 
appoint a common seal for the use of the said Corporation. And the Presi- 
dent and Fellows, or the major part of them, from time to time, may meet 
and choose such officers and servants for the College, and make such allow- 
ance to them, and them also to remove, and, after death or removal, to choose 
such others, and to make from time to time such orders and by-laws, for the 
better ordering and carrying on the work of the College, as they shall think 
fit ; provided the said orders be allowed by the Overseers. And also that the 
President and Fellows, or major part of them, with the Treasurer, shall have 
power to make conclusive bargains for lands and tenements, to be purchased 
by the said Corporation for valuable considerations. 

‘* And, for the better ordering of the government of the said College and 
Corporation, — Be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that the President 
and three more of the Fellows shall and may from time to time, upon due 
warning or notice given by the President to the rest, hold a meeting for the 
debating and concluding of affairs concerning the profits and revenues of any 
lands, and disposing of their goods (provided that all the said disposings be 
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according to the will of the donors), and for direction in all emergent occa- 
sions, execution of all orders and by-laws, and for the procuring of a general 
meeting of all the Overseers and Society, in great and difficult cases, and in 
cases of non-agreement ; in all which cases aforesaid, the conclusion shall be 
made by the major part, the said President having a casting voice, the Over- 
seers consenting thereunto. And that all the aforesaid transactions shall 
tend to and for the use and behoof of the President, Fellows, scholars, and 
officers of the said College, and for all accommodations of buildings, books, 
and all other necessary provisions and furnitures as may be for the advance- 
ment and education of youth in all manner of good literature, arts, and 
sciences. 

‘¢ And, further, be it ordered by this Court and the authority thereof, that 
all the lands, tenements, or hereditaments, houses, or revenues, within this 
jurisdiction, to the aforesaid President or College appertaining, not exceeding 
the value of five hundred pounds per annum, shall from henceforth be freed 
from all civil impositions, taxes, and rates ; all goods to the said Corporation, 
or to any scholars thereof, appertaining, shall be exempted from all manner 
of toll, customs, and excise whatsoever ; and that the said President, Fellows, 
and scholars, together with the servants, and other necessary officers to the 
said President or College appertaining, not exceeding ten, — viz. three to the 
President and seven to the College belonging, — shall be exempted from all 
personal civil offices, military exercises or services, watchings and wardings ; 


‘and such of their estates, not exceeding one hundred pounds a man, shall be 


free from all country taxes or rates whatsoever, and none others. 

‘¢In witness whereof, the Court hath caused the seal of the Colony to be 
hereunto affixed. Dated the one and thirtieth day of the third month, called 
May, anno 1650. 

“TL. 8.} THO : DUDLEY, Governor.” * 


“ΑΝ APPENDIX TO THE COLLEGE CHARTER, GRANTED BY AN ACT OF THE 
GENERAL COURT OF THE COLONY, PASSED A.D. 1657. 


“At a General Court held at Boston, the Ljth of October, 1657. 


‘¢ In answer to certain proposals presented to this Court by the Overseers 
of HaRVARD CoLLEGR, 88 an appendix to the College Charter, it is ordered,— 

‘The Corporation shall have power, from time to time, to make such 
orders and by-laws, for the better ordering, and carrying-on of the work of 
the College, as they shall see cause, without dependence upon the consent 
of the Overseers foregoing. Provided always, that the Corporation shall 
be responsible unto, and those orders and by-laws shall be alterable by, the 
Overseers, according to their discretion. 


4 The above is a copy of the original Charter, engrossed on parchment, under the 
signature of Gov. Dudley, with the Colony seal appendant, in the custody of the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College. The Charter, varying slightly in phrase- 
ology, is also contained in the Records of the General Court, Vol IV. page 10, 
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‘‘And when the Corporation shall hold a meeting, and agreeing with College 
servants, for making of orders and by-laws, for debating and concluding of 
affairs concerning the profits and revenues of any lands or gifts, and the dis- 
posing thereof, (provided that all the said disposals. be according to the will 
of the donors), for managing of all emergent occasions, for the procuring of a 
general meeting of the Overseers and Society in great and difficult cases, and 
in cases of non-agreement, and for all other College affairs to them pertain- 
ing, — in all these cases the conclusion shall be valid, being made by the 
major part of the Corporation, the President having a casting vote. Provided 
always, that, in these things also, they be responsible to the Overseers as 
aforesaid. 

““ And in case the Corporation shall see cause to call a meeting of the Over- 
seers, or the Overseers shall think good to meet of themselves, it shall be 
sufficient unto the validity of College acts, that notice be given to the Over- 
seers in the six towns mentioned in the printed law, anno 1642, when the rest 
of the Overseers, by reason of the remoteness of their habitations, cannot 
conveniently be acquainted therewith.” * 


The Corporation and the Board of Overseers remain to the present time 
the governing powers of the University; and this charter is’ now in 
force precisely as first drafted in 1650, notwithstanding that several 
attempts were made, during the first fifty years of its existence, to alter 
it or to substitute another in its place. 

The first attempt of this kind occurred in 1672, when an ordinance 
was passed by the General Court, which was intended as a substitute for 
the existing charter. It altered the name of the Corporation from 
‘* President and Fellows of Harvard College” to that of ‘‘ President, 
Fellows, and Treasurer of Harvard College” ; it modified their powers 
in some respects, and granted important additional ones, civil and col- 
legiate. But although this charter is entered at large in the journal of 
the General Court, it does not appear in the records of the College, nor 
is any notice taken of it in the general history of the times. It is cer- 
tain that the Corporation never assumed the name given by the Act, and 
there exists no evidence that they ever modified their proceedings accord- 
ing to its provisions. 

The next attempt was made in 1692. No sooner was the Provincial 
government organized under the charter of William and Mary, than a 
bill for a new charter for the College was passed by.the General Court. 
This charter, which was the work of President Increase Mather, increased 
the number of members of the Corporation to ten, and conferred upon 
them some extraordinary powers. Above all, it vested all powers in the 
ten members of the Corporations absolutely, without any control or re- 


* This Act is taken from the Records of the General Court, Vol. IV. page 265. 
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sponsibility, making no provision for a Board of Overseers or for a visitato- 
rial power of any kind. After passing the General Court, and receiving 
the approbation of the governor, this charter was sent to England for the 
approval of the King. Meanwhile the Corporation established by it, 
without waiting for the King’s decision, entered at once upon the exercise 
of their powers. The charter was negatived by the King in Council, 
‘on the ground of its not providing for a visitation of the King by his 
governor.” | 

The constitution of the College seems to have been a favorite subject 
for political managers during the time of Increase Mather. No less than 
three different charters, which would have essentially changed the organ- 
ization of. the College, were proposed in the years 1696, 1697, and 1699, 
respectively, and passed both branches of the colonial legislature ; but 
for want of the executive or royal sanction no one of them went into 
permanent operation. In 1700 a new draft of a charter was prepared 
“to be solicited for to his Majesty,” which passed both branches of the 
legislature ; but it was never presented to the King, and no subse- 
quent attempt was ever made to obtain a College charter from the 
Crown. 

After the constitution of the College had been for a number of years in 
this unsettled condition, and after repeated attempts to obtain a new 
charter had all failed, the General Court in 1707 passed the following 
vote, reasserting the integrity and force of the Charter of 1650, and it 
remains ‘‘ the venerable source of collegiate authority ” to this day. 


‘‘ EXTRACT FROM A RESOLVE OF THE PROVINCIAL GENERAL COURT, PASSED 
A.D. 1707, DECLARING THE COLLEGE CHARTER OF 1650 NOT REPEALED, 
AND DIRECTING THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF THE COLLEGE TO EXER- 
CISE THE POWERS GRANTED BY IT. 


“« At a Great and General Court for her Majesty's Province of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay, begun and held at Boston upon the 28th of May, 1707, and 
continued by several prorogations unto the 29th of October following, being 
the third session. 


“IN COUNCIL. 


“‘ Thursday, December 4, 1707. 
‘‘And inasmuch as the first foundation and establishment of that House 
[Harvard College, in Cambridge], and the government thereof, had its origi- 
nal from an act of the General Court, made and passed in the year 1650, 
which has not been repealed or nulled, — the President and Fellows of the 
said College are directed, from time to time, to regulate themselves according 
to the rules of the Constitution by the said Act prescribed, and to exercise the 
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powers and authorities thereby granted for the government of that House, 
and the support thereof. 


“ Saturday, December 6, 1707. 
“The Representatives returned the Vote passed in Council, the 4th cur 
rent, referring to the College, with their concurrence thereunto. 


‘¢ By his Excellency the Governor, consented to, 
‘* JOSEPH DUDLEY.” ἢ 


In 1780, when a Constitution was framed for the new Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, the following Articles were introduced, securing to the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College the perpetual enjoyment of all 
their vested rights and powers, and providing for the organization of the 
Board of. Overseers. 


‘¢THe ARTICLES OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF Massa- 
CHUSETTS, CONFIRMING AND SECURING TO HARVARD COLLEGE THE PER- 
PETUAL POSSESSION AND ENJOYMENT OF ALL ITs Estates, RIGHTS, Pow- 
ERS, AND PRIVILEGES. 


“CHAPTER V. 
““Sxcr. I. — The University. 


‘¢ Arr. 1, — Whereas our wise and pious ancestors, so early as the year one 
thousand six hundred and thirty-six, laid the foundation of HARVARD CoL- 
LEGER, in which University many persons of great eminence have, by the 
blessing of God, been initiated in those arts and sciences which qualified 
them for public employments both in Church and State; and whereas the 
encouragement of arts and sciences and all good literature tends to the 
honor of God, the advantage of the Christian religion, and the great benefit 
of this and the other United States of America, — It is declared that the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College in their corporate capacity, and 
their successors in that capacity, their officers and servants, shall have, hold, 
use, exercise, and enjoy all the powers, authorities, rights, liberties, privi- 
leges, immunities, and franchises which they now have, or are entitled to 
have, hold, use, exercise, and enjoy ; and the same are hereby ratified and 
confirmed unto them, the said President and Fellows of Harvard College, and 
to their successors, and to their officers and servants respectively, forever. 

“‘ ART. 2. — And whereas there have been at sundry times, by divers persons, 
gifts, grants, devises of houges, lands, tenements, goods, chattels, legacies, 
and conveyances, heretofore made either to Harvard College, in Cambridge, 
in New England, or to the President and Fellows of Harvard College, or to 
the said College by some other description, under ‘several charters succes- 
sively, — It is declared that all the said gifts, grants, devises, legacies, and 
conveyances are hereby forever confirmed unto the President and Fellows of 


* This Resolve is taken from the Records of the General Court, Vol. VIII. page 
844. 
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Harvard College, and to their successors in the capacity aforesaid, according 
to the true intent and meaning of the donor or donors, grantor or grantors, 
devisor or devisors. 

‘‘ Art, 3, — And whereas, by an Act of the General Court of the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, passed in the year one thousand six hundred and forty- 
two, the Governor and Deputy-Governor for the time being, and all the 
magistrates of that jurisdiction, were with the President, and a number of 
the clergy in the said_Act described, constituted the Overseers of Harvard 
College ; and it being necessary, in this new Constitution of government, to 
ascertain who shall be deemed successors to the said Governor, Deputy-Gov- 
ernor, and magistrates, — It is declared that the Governor, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Council, and Senate of this Commonwealth are and shall be deemed 
their successors ; who with the President of Harvard College for the time 
being, together with the ministers of the Congregational churches in the 
towns of Cambridge, Watertown, Charlestown, Boston, Roxbury, and Dor- 
chester, mentioned in the said Act, shall be, and hereby are, vested with all 
the powers and authority belonging or in any way appertaining to the Over- 
seers of Harvard College. Provided, that nothing herein shall be construed 
to prevent the Legislature of this Commonwealth from making such altera- 
tions in the government of the said University as shall be conducive to its ad- 
vantage, and the interests of the republic of letters, in as full a manner as 
might have been done by the Legislature of the late Province of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay.” 


It remains to notice certain changes in the constitution of the Board 
of Overseers, relating to eligibility to office, mode of appointment or 
election, and the connection between the College and the Commonwealth. 
The first important change occurred in the year 1810. The reasons 
which led to this change are thus given by President Quincy : * — 


“Ἐν the Act of 1642, the magistrates of the colony and the teaching elders 
of specified Congregational churches formed, ex officio, that board ; and its 
constitution comprised no principle by which individuals particularly quali- 
fied could be elected members. At that early period the statesmen and clergy 
generally included almost all the educated men in the community, and the 
Board of Overseers, therefore, was then as wisely constituted perhaps as the 
condition of the colony permitted. But, in the course of a century and a 
half other classes of men rose into power and influence, and it became de- 
sirable that they also should be brought into efficient connection with the 
College, — and that. the Overseers should possess the power of placing at their 
board individuals particularly qualified, by their talents or attainments, for 
the superintendence and patronage of a literary institution. In 1780, the 
critical and disturbed state of the times rendered it inexpedient to attempt 
any change in the constitution of the seminary, except such as the frame of 


. the Constitution of the Commonwealth made necessary. The disposition, how- 


* History of Harvard University, Vol. II. page 294. 
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ever, to introduce new influences into the management of the institution was 
at that time indicated by the election of James Bowdoin into the Corporation, 
the first individual ever selected as a member of the board, with the excep- 
tion of the Treasurers, who was not either a clergyman, a professor, or tutor. 
Experience having shown the advantage of this deviation from the ancient 
practice, the friends of the College became convinced that important benefits 
would result, if a right to a seat in the Board of Overseers should be no 
longer incidental and casual, but be made elective and permanent, with a 
reference to the qualifications of the individual and his local situation. It 
was also thought desirable that the right of being eligible to the board 
should no longer be confined, with regard to the clergy, to the towns speci- 
fied in the Act. The inconvenience arising to members of the Senate from 
the duty of attending to the business of the College during the session of the 
legislature, and their want of interest in the institution from the remoteness 
of their residence, led many of them, from considerations unconnected with 
political feeling or prejudices, to desire to be relieved from that service.” 


An Act was passed by the State Legislature in March, 1810, which 
changed the organization of the Board in conformity with these views. 
It is called an “" Act to alter and amend the Constitution of the Board 
of Overseers of Harvard College, and consists of six sections. By the 
first it is enacted that ‘‘The Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Counsel- 
lors, President of the Senate, and Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth, and the President of Harvard College for the time 
being, with fifteen ministers of Congregational churches and fifteen lay- 
men, all inhabitants within the State, to be elected as is hereafter men- 
tioned, shall forever hereafter constitute the Board of Overseers of Har- 
vard College.” 

The second and fifth sections provide for the election of the ministers 
and laymen, the said elections being made by the ballots of the major 
part of the Overseers present at a legal meeting. 

The third section relates to the choice and duties of a Secretary, the 
time and manner of meeting, and the duty of presiding at the meetings. 

‘The fourth section specifies when the seat of a minister or of a member 
shall become vacant, and confers the power of removal from office in cer- 
tain cases. 

The sixth and last section is as follows : — 


“‘ This Act shall be in force when the Overseers of Harvard College, as 
heretofore constituted, and the President and Fellows of ed College 
shall agree to accept the pen in this Act contained.” 


The principle that the State could not change the constitution of the 
College, without the consent of the Corporation and Overseers, was thus 
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distinctly recognized, and the chartered rights of the College were re- 
spected and maintained, at the same time that a more efficient organiza- 
tion was established for the Board of Overseers. 

The provisions of this Act were accepted by the President and Fellows 
on the 16th of March, 1810; and by the Overseers on the 12th of April, 
in the same year. 

In 1812, the opponents of the Act of March, 1810, obtained dominant 
influence in all the branches of the State government, and on the 29th 
of February, the Legislature, in direct opposition to a memorial from the 
Corporation, and without making any provision for the consent of the 
Corporation or Overseers, repealed the Act of March, 1810, and enacted 
that the Board of Overseers should thereafter be constituted precisely as 
prior to the last-mentioned Act. The validity of this action on the part of 
the Legislature was questioned by the Corporation and Overseers, and an 
appeal to the Supreme Judicial Court was proposed, though never actually 
made. The Board of Overseers, as organized by the new act of 1812, 
met on the 3d of June of that year, and continued to exercise their 
powers under the authority of this Act until February, 1814, when the 
Legislature passed an Act ‘‘to restore the Board of Overseers of Har- 
vard College, and to make an addition thereto.” By this Act the Act 
passed in 1812, repealing that of 1810, was itself repealed, and the 
‘Senate of the Commonwealth was added to the Board of Overseers con- 
stituted by the Act of March, 1810” ; and it was declared that ‘‘the 
Senate shall, together with the persons mentioned in the said last-men- 
tioned Act (that of 1810), hereafter constitute the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard College.” This Act also contained the provision that it should 
not take effect until_it was accepted by the Overseers and by the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College. The Act was accepted by both Boards 
in March of the same year. 

Until 1834, clergymen, to be eligible to the Board of Overseers, must 
be Congregationalists ; but an Act was passed by the Legislature of that 
year opening the Board to clergymen of all denominations, —the Act to 
take effect whenever accepted by both branches of the College govern- 
ment. It was accepted by them in 1848. 

Another Act, ‘‘to change the organization of the Board of Overseers,” 
was passed in 1851. It made the Board to consist of 


“ The Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, President of the Senate, and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Commonwealth, the Secretary of the 
Board of Education, and the President and Treasurer of Harvard College, for 
the time being, together with thirty other persons, as hereinafter defined and 
described, and no others.” 
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The Act also divided the Board into six equal classes, to be elected and 
to go out of office in rotation, as described in the following sections : — 


“‘Srect. 3. — The thirty persons, who, in addition to the ex-officio members 
thereof, now constitute the Board of Overseers, shall be divided into three 
classes of ten each, by lot or otherwise, as they themselves may determine ; 
and the persons of the first class shall go out of office on the day of the next 
annual meeting of the General Court, and their places be supplied by joint 
ballot of the Senators and Representatives of the Commonwealth, assembled 
in one room ; and the persons of the second class shall go out of office on the 
day of the annual meeting of the General Court, which will be in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-three, and their places be supplied in 
like manner by joint ballot of the Senators and Representatives ; and the 
persons of the third class shall go out of office on the day of the annual meet- 
ing of the General Court, which will be in the year one thotsand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-four, and their places be supplied in like manner by joint ballot 
of the Senators and Representatives. Provided that the persons of each of 
the said outgoing classes shall continue in office for two months after the day 
of the said annual meeting of the General Court, unless their successors shall 
have been sooner chosen by the Senators and Representatives. 

‘*SEct. 4. — When the Board of Overseers shall have been wholly renewed 
in the manner prescribed in the foregoing section, the members thereof shall 
be divided into six equal classes, by subdivision of the previous classes into 
two each, according to lot or otherwise, as the Board may determine, and 
having regard to seniority of service among the said previous classes in arrang- 
ing the order of precedence of the new series ; and the said six classes shall 
thereafter go out of office in rotation, and in order of precedence as thus 
defined, one at each successive annual meeting of the General Court, and their 
places be supplied by joint ballot of the Senators and Representatives. ” 


This Act was not to go into effect until ‘‘the Board of Overseers, as 
heretofore constituted, and the President and Fellows of Harvard College 
respectively, at meetings held for that purpose during the present session 
of the General Court; shall by vote have assented to the same.” The two 
Boards concurred as required. 

Meanwhile an opinion was everywhere gaining ground that it would be 
better for the community and the interests of learning, as well as for the 
University, if the power to elect the Overseers were transferred from 
the Legislature to the graduates of the College. A bill to this effect 
was introduced into the Senate in 1854, which passed through most 
of the preliminary stages, but failed to be enacted ; partly, as it was 
thought at the time, from the pressure of business at the close of the 
session. The purpose was finally carried out in 1865, by the passage of 
the following ‘‘ Act in relation to the Board of Overseers of Harvard 

College” : — 
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“ΑΝ ACT 


IN RELATION TO THE BOARD OF OVERSEERS OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


‘Sect. 1. — The places of the successive classes in the Board of Overseers 
of Harvard College, and the vacancies in such classes, shall hereafter be 
annually supplied by ballot of such persons as have received from the College 
a degree of Bachelor of Arts, or Master of Arts, or any honorary degree, voting 
on Commencement day in the city of Cambridge; such election to be first 
held in the year eighteen hundred and sixty-six ; provided, however, that no 
member of the Corporation, and no officer of government or instruction in 
said College, shall be eligible as an Overseer, or entitled to vote in the election 
of Overseers ; and provided, further, that no person who has received from 
said College the degree of Bachelor of Arts shall be entitled to vote for Over- 
seers before the fifth annual election after the graduation of his class. 

“Sect. 2. — The Board of Overseers shall annually appoint one principal 
and two or more assistant-inspectors of polls, who shall, on Commencement 
day, from the hour of ten in the forenoon to the hour of four in the afternoon, 
at some place in said city of Cambridge, fixed by said Board, receive the 
votes for Overseers, and they shall sort and count such votes, and make public 
declaration thereof, after the closing of the polls ; and said inspectors shall 
be provided with a complete list of the persons qualified to vote at such elec- 
tion, and no person shall vote until the inspectors find and check his name 
upon such list. The nameg of the persons voted for, the number of votes 
received for each person, and the vacancy or place in said Board for which he 
is proposed, shall be entered in words at length, by said inspectors, upon a 
record kept by them for that purpose, which shall, after such election, be 
forthwith made up, signed, and delivered by them to the Board of Overseers. 
The persons who shall receive the highest number of votes for the places or 
vacancies in said Board shall, to the number of Overseers to be elected, be 
deemed and shall be declared by said Board elected to be members thereof. 

“Sect. 3. — The Board of Overseers shall give notice of the place of the 
polls, the hours during which they are open, and the number of Overseers to 
be elected, by publishing the same at least ten days before Commencement 
day in some newspaper printed in the city of Boston. 

“Sect. 4.— The terms of office of the existing classes of Overseers are 
extended to the close of Commencement day of the year in which such terms 
severally expire; the terms of office of the classes hereafter elected shall 
successively expire at the close of Commencement day each year in their order ; 
and the persons elected Overseers on any Commencement day, shall supply 
the places of the class of Overseers which goes out of office at the close of 
that day, and the vacancies then existing in said Board. 

**Sxct. 5. — Whenever there shall be a failure on Commencement day to 
supply any places or vacancies in the Board of Overseers, the same may be 
filed by vote of the remaining Overseers ; and any person elected to fill a 
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vacancy, shall be deemed to be a member of and to go out-of office with the 
class to which his predecessor belonged. 

‘‘Srct. 6. — The Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, President of the Senate, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and Secretary of the Board of 
Education, shall not be ex-officio members of the Board of Overseers of Har- 
vard College after this Act shall be in force. 

‘‘Sect. 7. — This Act shall be in force when the Board of Overseers and 
the President and Fellows of Harvard College respectively, at meetings held 
for that purpose, shall by vote have assented to the same. 

““ΒΈΟΥ, 8. — This Act shall not be construed as in the nature of a contract 
or a charter, but may at any time be repealed at the pleasure of the Legisla- 
ture.” [April 28, 1865.] 

This Act, having been duly assented to by the Overseers on the 21st 
of September, 1865, and by the President and Fellows on the 15th of 
December of the same year, is now the law; and it may be regarded as 
evidence of the wisdom of this transfer of power to the graduates, that 
analogous changes have already been made in the constitution of several 
other colleges. 


GOVERNMENT. 


CORPORATION. 


PRESIDENT. 
CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT, LL.D. .. . 


FELLOWS. 
JOHN AMORY LOWELL, LL.D. 
GEORGE PUTNAM, D. D. : 
GEORGE TYLER BIGELOW, LL. D. 


FRANCIS BOARDMAN CROWNINSHIELD, A. Μ. 


NATHANIEL THAYER, A.M. 


| TREASURER. 
NATHANIEL SILSBEE, A. M. : : . . 


OVERSEERS. 


CHOSEN 
Ξ . 1869 


. . 1887 
1853 
1868 
1861 
1868 


. . 1862 


The PRESIDENT and TREASURER of the UNIVERSITY, ex officio, and 


the following persons by election : — 


parsor ( RALPH WALDO EMERSON, LL.D. 
meson’: | SETH SWEETSER, Ὁ. Ὁ. 
1867 4 FRANCIS EDWARD PARKER, LL.B. 
HENRY LEE, A.M. 


JONATHAN INGERSOLL BOWDITCH, A. M. 


JOHN HENRY CLIFFORD, LL.D., President. 


GEORGE OTIS SHATTUCK, LL.B. 
THEODORE LYMAN, S. B. 
SAMUEL ABBOTT GREEN, M.D. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, A.M. 


(EBENEZER ROCKWOOD HOAR, -LL.D. 
1868 


WILLIAM ADAMS RICHARDSON, A. M. 


1869. | WALDO HIGGINSON, A. M. 
Mae FRANCIS ADAMS, LL.D. 


WILLIAM GOODWIN RUSSELL, LL.B. 
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JAMES WALKER, Ὁ. D., LL.D. 
JOHN CODMAN ROPES, LL.B. 
1870 { MARTIN BRIMMER, A.B. 
HENRY WILLIAM PAINE, LL. D. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS, A. M. 
STEPHEN SALISBURY, A. M. 
GEORGE STILLMAN HILLARD, LL. D. 
1871 { RICHARD HENRY DANA, LL. Ὁ. 
JAMES LAWRENCE, A. M. 
THOMAS HILL, Ὁ. D., LL.D. 
EDWARD HAMMOND CLARKE, M. D. 
ju BARON RUSSELL, M. Ὁ. 
1872 + ALEXANDER McKENZIE, A.M. 
7 pals ERASTUS WARE, LL.B. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON COPP NOBLE, A. M. 


NATHANIEL BRADSTREET SHURTLEFF, M.D., Secretary. 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT.* 


RESIDENCE. f 


CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT, LL.D., Prestwent, 17 Quincy St. 
EMORY WASHBURN, LL.D., Bussey Professor of 


Law, 28 Quincy St. 
FREDERICK HENRY HEDGE, Ὁ. D., Professor = * 
of German, 48 North Av. 


JOHN BARNARD SWETT JACKSON, M. D., 

Shattuck Professor of Morbid Anatomy, and Cu- 

rator of the Anatomical Museum, 89 Charles St., Boston. 
JOHN LANGDON SIBLEY, A. M., Librarian, 9 Phillips Pl. 
ANDREW PRESTON PEABODY, Ὁ. D., LL. D., 

Preacher to the University, and Plummer Professor 

of Christian Morals, 11 Quincy St. 
OLIVER STEARNS, Ὁ. D., Parkman Professor of ᾿ 

Theology, and Dean of the Divinity Faculty, 12 Kirkland Pl. 
----- , Hollis Professor of Divinity. 
LOUIS AGASSIZ, LL.D., Professor of Zotlogy and 

Geology, 34 Quincy St. 


* Arranged, with the exception of the President, in the order of collegiate Seniority. 


¢ For Abbreviations see page 34. The residence is in Cambridge, unless otherwise 
stated. 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, M. D., Parkman 


Professor of Anatomy, 296 Beacon St., Boston. 
BENJAMIN PEIRCE, LL.D., Perkins Professor of 

Astronomy and Mathematics, 4 Kirkland PI. 
ASA GRAY, LL.D., Fisher Professor of Natural 

History, Botanic Garden. 
THOMAS MOTLEY, Instructor in Farming, Jamaica Plain. 


GEORGE CHEYNE SHATTUCK, M.D., Hersey 

Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic, 6 Newbury St., Boston. 
FRANCIS BOWEN, A. M., Alford Professor of 

Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil 


Polity, 9 Follen St. 
JOSEPH LOVERING, A. M., Hollis Professor of | 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 38 Kirkland St. 


EVANGELINUS APOSTOLIDES SOPHOCLES, 
LL. D., University Professor of Ancient, Byzantine, 


and Modern Greek, H’y 3. 
HENRY WARREN TORREY, A. M., McLean Pro- 
fessor of Ancient and Modern History, 20 Oxford St. 
_ JEFFRIES WYMAN, M. D., Hersey Professor of 
Anatomy, 37 Quincy St. 
HENRY JACOB BIGELOW, M.D., Professor of 
Surgery, 52 Beacon St., Boston. 


» Royall Professor of Law. 
GEORGE DERBY, M.D., Professor of Hygiene, 102 Charles St., Boston. 
JOHN EUGENE TYLER, M. D., Professor of Men- 

tal Diseases, 7 Newbury St., Boston. 
HENRY LAWRENCE EUSTIS, A. M., Professor of 

Engineering, and Dean of the Lawrence Scientific 

Faculty, 29 Kirkland St. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, A. M., Smith Pro- 

fessor of the French and Spanish Languages and 

Literatwres, and Professor of Belles- Lettres, Elmwood Av. 
JOSIAH DWIGHT WHITNEY, LL.D., Sturgis 

Hooper Professor of Geology, and Dean of the Min- 


» 


ing Faculty, 12 Oxford St. 
EZRA ABBOT, Ὁ. D., LL.D., Bussey Professor of 
New Testament Criticism and Interpretation, 23 Berkeley St. 


CHARLES EDWARD BUCKINGHAM, M.D., Pro- 
Sessor of Obstetrics and Medical Jurisprudence, 53 Worcester St., Boston. 
HERMANN AUGUST HAGEN, M. D., Professor 


of Entomology, 5 7 Putnam St. 
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FRANCIS MINOT, M. D., Assistant Professor of 

the Theory and Practice of Medicine, and Clinieal 

Lecturer on the Diseases of Women and Children, 7CharlesSt., Boston. 
WOLCOTT GIBBS, M.D., Rumford Professor and 

Lecturer on the Application of Science to the Useful 


Arts, 74 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
DANIEL DENISON SLADE, M.D., Professor of 

Applied Zodlogy, Chestnut Hill. 
JOHN PHILLIPS REYNOLDS, M. D., Instructor 

in Obstetrics, 7 Park Square, Boston. 
FRANCIS JAMES CHILD, Pa. D., Boylston Pro- 

fessor of Rhetoric and Oratory, 67 Kirkland St. 


CALVIN ELLIS, M.D., Jackson Professor of Clinical 

Medicine, and Dean of the Medical Faculty, 114 Boylston St., Boston. 
GEORGE MARTIN LANE, Pu. D., Pope Professor 

of Latin, 31 Quincy St. 
JOSEPH WINLOCK, A. M., Director of the Observa- 

tory, and Phillips Professor of Astronomy ; and 


Professor of Geodesy, Observatory. 
HENRY WILLARD WILLIAMS, M. D., Professor 
of Ophthalmology, 15 Arlington St., Boston. 


THOMAS HENDERSON CHANDLER, A. M., 

Ὁ. M. D., Professor of Mechanical Dentistry, 222'Tremont St., Boston. 
JOSIAH PARSONS COOKE, A. M., Erving Profes- 

sor of Chemistry and Mineralogy, 26 Quincy St. 
EDWARD JAMES YOUNG, A. M., Hancock Pro- 

Sessor of Hebrew and other Oriental Languages, and 


Dexter Lecturer on Biblical Literature, Raymond St. . 
CHARLES FRANKLIN DUNBAR, A. B., Professor 

of Political Economy, 14 Highland St. 
CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT, Ὁ. D., Bussey 

Professor of Theology, 53 Garden St. 
JOHN NELSON BORLAND, M. D., Instructor in 

Clinical Medicine, 229 Beacon St., Boston. 
WILLIAM WATSON GOODWIN, Pua. D., Eviot 

Professor of Greek Literature, 5 Follen St. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS LANGDELL, A.M., 
- Dane Professor of Law, and Deanof the Law Faculty, 127 Mt. Auburn St. 
FERDINAND BOCHER, A.M., Professor of Mod- 

ern Languages, 12 Holyoke PI. 
DAVID WILLIAMS CHEEVER, M.D., Adjunct 

Professor of Clinical Surgery, 1267 Washington St., Boston. 
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EPHRAIM WHITMAN GURNEY, A. B., University 
Professor of History, and Dean of the College Faculty, 10 Fayerweather St. 
ADAMS SHERMAN HILL, A. B., Assistant Pro- 


Jessor of Rhetoric, Brookline. 
JAMES MILLS PEIRCE, A. M., Wiasiorsity. Profes- 

sor of Mathematics, M. 47. 
JAMES CLARKE WHITE, M. D., Professor of Der- 

matology, 10 Park Sq., Boston. 
FRANCIS HUMPHREYS STORER, A. M., Profes- 

sor of Agricultural Chemistry, Jamaica Plain. 
JAMES BRADSTREET GREENOUGH, A. B., 

Tutor in Latin, 22 Appian Way. 
BENNETT HUBBARD NASH, A. M., Assistant ᾿ 

Professor of Italian and Spanish, 62 Boylston St., Boston. 
—___- ——_—_—_ , Professor of Topo- 

graphical Engineering, 
ARTHUR SEARLE, A.M., Assistant in the Observ- 

atory, Observatory. 
GEORGE TUFTON MOFFATT, M.D., Ὁ. M.D., 

Professor of Operative Dentistry, Longwood. 
JOHN KNOWLES PAINE, A. M., Instructor in 

Music, 8 Frisbie Pl. 
HENRY ADAMS, A. B., Assistant Professor of His- 

tory, 1 Wadsworth House. 
WILLIAM AUGUSTUS ROGERS, A. M., Assistant 

in the Observatory, Observatory. 


FRANCIS G. SANBORN, Instructor in Entomology, Jamaica Plain. 
ROBERT FHAXTER EDES, M.D., Assistant Pro- 

Jessor of Materia Medica, 372 Dudley St., Boston. 
WILLIAM EVERETT, A. M., Tutor-in Latin, | Holmes House. 
CHARLES SANDERS PEIRCE, 5. B., Assistant 


in the Observatory, 6 Arrow St. 
CHARLES JOYCE WHITE, A. M., Assistant Pro- 
Jessor of Mathematics, Η. 21. 


RAPHAEL PUMPELLY, Professor of Mining, Boston. 
THOMAS BARNES’ HITCHCOCK, M. D., 
Ὁ. M. D., Professor of Dental Pathology and 


Therapeutics, 222 Tremont St., Boston. 
HENRY PICKERING BOWDITCH, M. D., 4s- 
sistant Professor of Physiology, West Roxbury. 


WILLIAM HENRY PETTEE, A. M., Assistant 
Professor of Mining, 17 Kirkland St. 
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CHARLES BURNHAM PORTER, M. D., Deiasa- 

strater of Anatomy, 104 Boylston St., Boston. 
CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT, A. B., Professor of 

Horticulture, and Curator of the Arnold Arboretum, Brookline. 
JOHN FISKE, A. M., LL. B., Assistant Librarian, 4 Berkeley St. 
FREDERIC IRVING KNIGHT, M. D., Instructor 

in duscultation, Percussion, and Laryngoscopy, 113 Boylston St., Boston. 
CLEMENT LAWRENCE SMITH, A. M., Tutor 

tn Latin, 10 Mason St. 
JOHN COLLINS WARREN, M. D., Zastructor in 

Surgery, 2 Park St., Boston. 
NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER, S. B., 

Professor of Paleontology, 13 Bow St. 

LUTHER DIMMICK SHEPARD, Ὁ. D.S., Ad- 

junc Professor of Operative Dentistry, Hotel Boylston, Boston. 
NATHANIEL WARE HAWES, Assistant Professor 

of Operatice Dentistry, 175 Tremont St., Boston. 
REGINALD HEBER FITZ, M. D., Instructor in 

Pathological Anatomy, 293 Tremont St., Boston. 
GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, A. M., Instructor 

in Philosophy, and Curator of the Gray Engravings, 2 Holmes Pl. 
EDWIN PLINY SEAVER, A. M., Assistant Pro- 


fessor of Mathematics, 17 Kirkland St. 
FRANK EUSTACE ANDERSON, A. M., Tudor " 

in Greek, M. 7. 
GEORGE ANTHONY HILL, A. M., Assistant 

Professor of Physics, and Registrar, ΗὟ 20. 
JOHN TROWBRIDGE, S. B., Assistant Professor 

of Physics, 13 Sumner St. 
CHARLES LORING JACKSON, A. M., Assistant 

Professor of Chemistry, H’y 11. 
EDWARD STICKNEY WOOD, M. D., Assistant 

Professor of Chemistry, 12 Chauncey St. 


PIERRE JULIEN BORIS, Instructor in French, 68 Mt. Auburn St. 
JOSIAH CALEF BARTLETT, A. M., Instructor in 
Mathematics, C. 5. 
ARTHUR IRVING FISKE, A. M., Tutor in Greek, H’ke 6. 
HENRY BARKER HILL, A.M., Assistant in Chemistry, 30 Mellen St. 
HENRY HOWLAND, Pu. D., Tutor in German, _ S. 7. 
JAMES JEFFERSON MYERS, A. M., Proctor, Little’s Block 18. 
CHARLES HERBERT MOORE, Instructor in Free 
Hand Drawing and Water Colors, 19 Oxford St. 
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GEORGE THEODORE DIPPOLD, Instructor in 
German, D. 23. 
WILLIAM HUNTER ORCUTT, A. M., Proctor, W. 7. 
JOSEPH BANGS WARNER, A. M., Proctor, T. 29. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUNROE, 8S. B., Assistant 


in Chemistry, C. 82. 
ARTHUR LORD HUNTINGTON, A. B., Proctor, T. 7. 
HENRY PARKMAN, A. B., Proctor, M. 40. 
WILLIAM WILLARD BOYD, A. B., Proctor, H. 7. 
SAMUEL BREARLEY, A. B., Proctor, W. 36. 
HENRY NATHAN WHEELER, A. B., Proctor, Ο. 56. 
ALBERT LAMB LINCOLN, A. B., Proctor, 8S. 21. 
EDWARD STEVENS SHELDON, A. B., Proctor, G. 48. 
JOHN FREEMAN TUFTS, A. B., Proctor, T. 54. 
MOSES PERKINS WHITE, A. B., Proctor, G. 5. 


EDWARD WILLIAM HOOPER, LL.B., Steward, Brookline. 


JAMES WINTHROP HARRIS, Secretary, 22 Winthrop St. 
AMORY THOMPSON GIBBS, A. M., Assistant 

Secretary, 80 Madison St. 
JAMES JENNISON, A. M., Librarian of the Di- 

vinity School, 20 Craigie St. 
JOHN HIMES ARNOLD, Librarian of the Law : 

School, 62 Trowbridge St. 
JOSEPH HERBERT SENTER, A. B., Assistant 

in the General Library, Ὁ. 22. 
JOHN FREEMAN BROWN, A. B., Assistant in 

the Physical Laboratory, G. 27. 
ALFRED WITHINGTON FIELD, A. B., Assistant 

in the Chemical Laboratory, C. 30. 
WILLIAM ELDER, A. M., Assistant in the Chemical 

Laboratory, 60 Mt. Auburn St. 
MARCELLO HUTCHINSON, A. B., Assistant in 

the Laboratory of Agricultural Chemistry, Jamaica Plain. 
ARTHUR GORHAM DAVIS, Treasurer's Book- 

keeper, Boston. 


FREDERIC WILLIAM LISTER, Superintendent of 
the Gymnasium, Fresh Pond Lane. 
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ANNUAL APPOINTMENTS FOR 1872-73. 


Harvard College. 


GEORGE LINCOLN GOODALE, A. M., Jnstructor 
in' Botany, and University Lecturer on Vegetable 


Physiology, * 39 Chauncey St. 
THOMAS DWIGHT, Jr., M. D., Instructor in 
Comparative Anatomy, 9 Charles St., Boston. 


WILLIAM JAMES, M. D., Instructor in Physiol- 


ogy, 20 Quincy St. 
JAMES BARR AMES, A. M., Instructor in His- 

tory, H’ke 33. 
ADRIEN JACQUINOT, A. B., LL. B., Instructor 

in French, C. 12. 
JOSEPH DODDRIDGE BRANNAN, A. M., Jn- 

structor in Roman Law, C. 17. 
JOSEPH BANGS WARNER, A. M., Instructor in 

History, T. 29. . 


ALLEN WALTON GOULD, A. B., Instructor in Greek, C. 25. 
FRANKLIN GOODRIDGE FESSENDEN, LL. B., 


Instructor in French, G. 24. 
GEORGE ALONZO BARTLETT, Instructor in Ger- 
man, Little’s Block 5. 


Lecturers in the Law School. 


GEORGE TYLER BIGELOW, LL. D., on Marine 

Insurance, 28 Commonwealth Av., Boston. 
BENJAMIN ROBBINS CURTIS, LL.D., on Juris- 

diction, Practice, and Peculiar Jurisprudence of the 


Courts of the United States, 21 Marlboro St., Boston. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN THOMAS, LL.D., on 
Wills and Administration, 221 Beacon St., Boston. 


CHARLES SMITH BRADLEY, LL.D., on Equity, Providence, R. I. 
NICHOLAS ST. JOHN GREEN, LL.B., on Crimi- ὶ 


nal Law and Torts, 391 Harvard St. 
JOHN CHIPMAN GRAY, Jr., LL.B., on Evi- 
dence _ 4 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Jr., LL.B., on ? 
Jurisprudence, 7 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
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Lecturers in the Medical School. . 


HENRY KEMBLE OLIVER, Jxr., M. D., on Lar- 
yngoscopy, 10 Joy St., Boston. 
CLARENCE JOHN BLABE, M. D., on Otology, 
Hotel Berkeley, Boston. 
JOHN ORNE GREEN, M. D., on Otology, 1 Tremont Pl., Boston. 
FRANCIS BOOTT GREENOUGH, M. D., on Syphilis, 
17 Charles St., Boston. 
JAMES JACKSON PUTNAM, M. D., on the Appli- 
cation of Electricity in Nervous Diseases, 24 Marlboro St., Boston. 


Lecturers in the Dental School. 
EDWARD AUGUSTUS BOGUE, M. D., on Dental 


Pathology and Therapeutics, New York. 
IRA ALLEN SALMON, Ὁ. D. 8., on Operative 
Dentistry, 670 Tremont St., Boston. 


University Lecturers. 
SAMUEL ELIOT, LL.D., on the History of the 


AT Xth Century, 44 Brimmer St., Boston. 
CHARLES CALLAHAN PERKINS, A. M., on the 
History of Italian Art, 2 Walnut St., Boston. 


EDWARD SYLVESTER MORSE, Pu. D., on Bra- 
Y Salem. 


chiopoda, 
JOEL ASAPH ALLEN, on Ornithology, Divinity Avenue. 


HARVARD COLLEGE. 


: COLLEGE FACULTY. 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D., President. 

EPHRAIM W. GURNEY, A. B., Dean and Professor of History. 
FREDERIC H. HEDGE, D. D., Professor of German. 

ANDREW P. PEABODY, Ὁ. D., LL. D., Professor of: Christian Morals. 
BENJAMIN PEIRCE, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics. 
FRANCIS BOWEN, A. M., Professor of Philosophy. 

JOSEPH LOVERING, A. M., Professor of Natural Philosophy. 
HENRY W. TORREY, A. M., Professor of History. 
EVANGELINUS A. SOPHOCLES, LL. D., Professor of Greek. 
JAMES R. LOWELL, A. M., Professor of Belles-Lettres. 
FRANCIS J. CHILD, Pu. D., Professor of Rhetoric. 

GEORGE M. LANE, Pu. D., Professor of Latin. 

JOSIAH P. COOKE, A. M., Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
CHARLES F. DUNBAR, A. B., Professor of Political Economy. 
WILLIAM W. GOODWIN, Pu. D., Professor of Greek. 
FERDINAND BOCHER, A. M., Professor of Modern Languages. 

‘ ADAMS SHERMAN HILL, A. M., Assistant Professor of Rhetoric. 
JAMES M. PEIRCE, A. M., Professor of Mathematics. 

JAMES B. GREENOUGH, A. B., Tutor in Latin. 

HENRY ADAMS, A. B., Assistant Professor of History. ᾿ 
WILLIAM EVERETT, A. M., Tutor in Latin. 

CHARLES J. WHITE, A. M., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 
CLEMENT L. SMITH, A. M., Tutor in Latin. 

GEORGE H. PALMER, A. M., Instructor in Philosophy. 

EDWIN P. SEAVER, A. M., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 
FRANK E. ANDERSON, A. M., Tutor in Greek. 

GEORGE A. HILL, A. M., Registrar and Assistant Professor of Physics. 
JOHN TROWBRIDGE, S. B., Assistant Professor of Physics. 
CHARLES L. JACKSON, A. M., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 
JAMES B. AMES, A. M., Znstructor in History. 

JOSEPH Ὁ. BRANNAN, A. M., Instructor in Roman Law. 
ARTHUR I. FISKE, A. M., Tutor in Greek. 

HENRY HOWLAND, Pu. D., Tutor in German. 


~ 


PARIETAL COMMITTEE. 


PARIETAL COMMITTEE. 


GEORGE A. HILL, A. M., Chairman, 
EVANGELINUS A. SOPHOCLES, LL.D., 
CHARLES J. WHITE, A. M., 
FRANK E. ANDERSON, A. M., 
CHARLES L. JACKSON, A. M, 
JAMES Β. AMES, A. M., 

JOSIAH C. BARTLETT, A. M,, 
JOSEPH D. BRANNAN, A. M., 
ARTHUR I. FISKE, A. M., 
HENRY HOWLAND, Pu. D. 
JAMES J. MYERS, A. M., 
WILLIAM H. ORCUTT, A. Μ,, 
JOSEPH B. WARNER, A. M., 
ARTHUR L. HUNTINGTON, A. B., 
HENRY PARKMAN, A. B., 
WILLIAM W. BOYD, A. B., 
SAMUEL BREARLEY, A. B., 
HENRY N. WHEELER, A. B., 

" ALBERT L. LINCOLN, A. B., 
EDWARD 8. SHELDON, A. B., 
JOHN F. TUFTS, A. B., 

MOSES P. WHITE, A. B., 
FRANKLIN G. FESSENDEN, LL. B., 
GEORGE A. BARTLETT, 
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S. 7. 
Little’s Block 13. 


Little’s Block 5. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


C. College House. 
D. Divinity Hall. 
G. Grays Hall. 
H. Hollis Hall. 


H’ke. Holyoke House. 


qnrnPFes 
: ἊΠ 


. Holworthy Hall. 


Matthews Hall. 
Stoughton Hall. 
Thayer Hall. 
Weld Hall. 


UNDERGRADUATES. 


SENIOR CLASS. 

NAME. RESIDENOS ROOM. 
Abbott, Calvin Edward, Brighton, M. 3. 
Adams, Charles Day, Uxbridge, M. 3. 
Allen, Lowell Douglass, Boston, 25 Holyoke St. 
Angell, Elgin Adelbert, Forestville, N. Y,, H’y 1. 
Ayer, Frederick Fanning, Lowell, G. 26. 
Babcock, Lemuel Hollingsworth, Milton, T. 56. 
Baldwin, Thomas Williams, Bangor, Me., Η. 29. 
Barker, William Torrey,’ South Hanson, H. 26. 
Batchelder, Charles Edwin, North Hampton, N. H., 8. 28. 
Beatley, James Augustus, Chelsea, Chelsea. 
Bell, William Appleton, Boston, T.9. 
Bettens, Edward Detraz, Cincinnati, O., H. 11. 
Bigelow, Frank Hagar, Concord, C. 44. 
Bliss, Edward Penniman, Cambridgeport, H. 6. 
Brown, John Coffin Jones, Boston, C. 16. 
Bryant, John, Boston, Little’s Block 4. 
Burgwyn, Collinson Pierrepont Edwards, Richmond, Va., T. 58. 
Burnett, Harry, Southboro’ , T. 26. 
Button, Charles Pearson, Milwaukee, Wis., Dolton’s Block 1. 
Cheney, William Franklin, Lowell, M. 26. 
Church, Alfred Gaylord, Meadville, Pa., | Dolton’s Block 1. 
Copeland, Frederic Herbert, Stoneham, 25 Sacramento ‘St. 
Cram, Harry Spencer, New York, N. Y., Little’s Block 8. 
Croswell, James Greenleaf, Cambridge, G. 22. 
Daland, Tucker, Boston, T. 48. 
Dayton, Robert Alex. Barnard, New York, N. Y., Dolton’s Block 6. 
Dickey, Robert, Newport, R. 1., Little’s Block 6. 
Dodge, Edward Sherman, Cambridge, 72 Sparks St. 
Dodge, Joshua Cleaves, Boston, Little’s Block 4. 
Dowse, William Bradford Homer, Sherborn, T. 27. 
Eaton, William Lorenzo, W oburn, G. 11. 
Estabrooks, John Albert, Dorchester, G. 12. 
Everett, Oliver Hurd, Cambridge, T. 55. 
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Fincke, Frederick Getman, Brooklyn, N. Y., G. 51. 

Fisk, Lyman Beecher, Charlestown, C. 19. 

Fogg, William John Gordon, Boston, Dolton’s Block 3. 
Forster, Frederick Prentiss, Charlestown, T. 55. 

Foster, Alfred Dwight, Boston, τς ΝΣ 28. 

Foster, Frank Hugh, Spring field, C. 45. 

French, Samuel William, Boston, T. 40. 

Garland, Joseph Everett, Gloucester, 4 Holyoke St. 
Gavin, Frank Edwin, Greensburg, Ind., 25 Holyoke St. 
Goodrich, Charles Newton, Cambridyeport, H. 6. 

Goodwin, John Cheever, Boston, G. 37. 

Grant, Robert, Boston, H’y 5. 

Groton, William Mansfield, East Boston, T. 20. 

Gunn, Elisha, Springfield, H’y 9. 

Ham, Charles Abner, Last Cambridge, 8. 27. 

Haynes, Henry Harrison, Tilton, N. #., M. 26. 

Hill, Walter Clinton, Stoneham, 68 Mt. Auburn St. 
Howe, Octavius Thorndike, Cambridge, 17 Mt. Auburn St. 
Hubbard, Frank Allen, Taunton, H. 8. 

Hubbard, Henry Guernsey, Detroit, Mich., G. 15. 

Ingalls, Edmond Cunningham, Blooming Grove, N.Y., H. 16. 
Jackson, James Frederick, Taunton, H. 8. 

Johnson, George Henry, . Cambridge, 125 Mt. Auburn St. 
Johnson, John Warren, Woburn, M. 27. ᾿ 
Jones, Frederic Prince, Portsmouth, N. H., Little’s Block 6. 
Kebler, Frederic, Cincinnati, O., 25 Holyoke St. 
Kelley, Clarence Erskine, Haverhill, H’y 8. 

Kilby, Henry Sherman, Boston Highlands, H. 18. 
Kingsbury, Willis Albert, Holliston, C. 41. 

Laughlin, James Laurence, Alliance, O., M. 29. 

Lawton, William Cranston, New Bedford, C. 37. 

Lewis, Isaac Newton, Walpole, C. 36. 

Lexow, Charles King, New York, N. Y., 100 Mt. Auburn St. 
Lincoln, James Otis, Brookline, M. 29. 

Lloyd, William James, Pottsville, Pa., C. 22. 

Locke, Arthur Herbert, Augusta, Me., 

Lord, Eliot, Plymouth, _ Ἢ. 28. 

Lyman, George Hinckley, Boston, 9 Linden St. 
Lyman, Joseph, Brooklyn, N. Y., H’ke 32. 

Martin, Austin Agnew, Boston Highlands, 25 Holyoke St. 
Miller, Thomas Scott, Jackson, La., C. 59. 


Miller, Winthrop, . Dorchester, H. 31. 
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Moore, Charles Sturtevant, 
Moore, Clarence Bloomfield, 
Morison, Samuel Lord, 
Murdoch, John, 

Nason, Rufus William, 
Nelson, Edward Beverly, 
Olmstead, James Monroe, 
Ordway, Herbert Ingersoll, 
Osborne, Louis Shreve, 
Otis, Charles Harrison, 
Paul, Joseph Frank, 
Pendery, Henry Rockey, 
Pevey, Gilbert Abiel Abbott, 
Pickman, Dudley Leavitt, 
Pitkin, Charles Alfred, 
Pratt, Edward Read, 
Prichard, Joseph Vila, 
Prince, Charles Albert, 
Purrington, William Archer, 
Rand, Elbridge Dwight, 
Raymond, Walter, 

Redfield, Luther Clark, 
Richardson, Ambrose Crosby, 
Richardson, Maurice Howe, 
Russell, Charles Theodore, 
Shaw, John Oakes, 

Sheahan, Joseph Maurice, 
Shepley, Francis Baxter, 
Shorey, George Langdon, 
Simmons, John Franklin, 
Snow, Freeman, 

Stackpole, Frederick Dabney, 
Stone, Henry Baldwin, 
Story, Frederick Washington, 
Swaim, Joseph Skinner, . 
Swett, Melville Howard, 
Swift, Thomas Nye, 

Tarbell, Charles Francis, 
Thomas, William, 
Thompson, Albert Harris, 
Townsend, Frederic Bacon, 
Usher, Edward Preston, 


Cambridge, C. 1. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 25 Holyoke St. 
Portsmouth, N. H., G. 6. 

Boston Highlands, G. 465. 
Somersworth, N. H., W. 538. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Dolton’s Block 11. 


Boston, T. 5. 

Bradford, H’y 8. 

Salem, H. 9. 

North Easton, H’y 1. 

Boston, Dolton’s Block 9. 
Leavenworth, Kan., Dolton’s Block 11. 
Portland, Me., H. 29. 
Boston, Dolton’s Block 5. 
Syracuse, N. Y., H. 13. 
Worcester, T. 35. 

Boston, H’ke 29. 

Boston, T. 58. 


Washington, D.C., H. 30. 
Burlington, Iowa, 36 North Avenue. 


Cambridgeport, H. 26. 
Charlestown, T. 40. 

Boston, S. 5. 

Fitchburg, G. 28. 

Cambridge, 69 Sparks St. 
Boston, T. 5. 

Quincy, C. 55. 

Fitchburg, G. 28. 

Lynn, 40 Mt. Auburn St. 
Hanover, S. 8. 


Palmyra, N. Y., S. 8. 


Cincinnati, O., H. 11. 

New Bedford, H’y 18. 

Somerville, Somerville. 
Cambridge, 16 Craigie St. ” 
Wellfleet, T. 20. 

New Bedford, H’y 18. 

Ltncoln, T. 9. 

Boston, H’y 21. 

Boston, H’y 21. 


Washington, D. C., C. 21. 
Lynn, S. 5. 
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Walbach, George Gorham, 
Walker, Grant, 

Ware, Arthur Lovell, 
Warren, Thomas Barnes, 
Washburn, Alfred Foster, 
Watson, Thomas Russell, 
Wharton, Edward Robbins, 
Wheelock, George Rogers, 
White, Horatio Stevens, 
Whittemore, Henry, 

. Wildes, George Dudley, 
Williams, David Weld, 
Wilson, Robert Wheeler, 
Young, Ernest, 


Boston, T. 56. 
Boston, H’y 5. 
Boston, G. 39. 
Springfield, H’y 9. 
Cambridge, G. 22. 
Plymouth, H. 28. 
Boston, 9 Linden St. 


Boston Highlands, H. 9. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 6. 46. 
New York, N. Y., T. 26. 


Ipswich, 8. 23. 
Boston Highlands, G. 7. 
Salem, T. 27. 
Cambridge, C. 1. 


JUNIOR CLASS. . 


NAME. 
Abbot, James Lloyd, 
Abbot, William Fitzhale, 
Allen, Richard Minot, 
Aston, Eugene Nelson, 
Babcock, Francis Eaton, 
Baker, Walter, 

Bancroft, Charles Parker, 
Barrett, Harry Hudson, 
Belmont, August, 


RESIDENCE. ROOM. 

New York, N. Y., H’y 6. 
Cambridge, M. 55. 
Cambridge, 5 Garden St. 
Springjield, 5.11. 

Boston, H’ke 15. 
Dorchester, M. 80. 

Concord, N. H., 434 Harvard St. 
Malden, H’y 23. 


New York, N. Y., H’ke 35. 


Bendelari, Giorgio Anacleto Corrado, Greenwich, Ct., H. 23. 


‘Bettens, Thomas Simms, 
Blair, Woodbury, 

Blaney, George Andrew, 
Brainerd, Erastus, 
Brannan, John Winters, 
Briggs, George Russell, 
Brinsmade, John Chapin, 
Browne, Alexander Porter, 
Buffum, Charles Thomas, 
Burdett, Henry Morgan, 
Burnham, William Appleton, 
Burry, William, 

Cabot, James Jackson, 


Cincinnati, O., H. 12. 
Washington, D. C., 10 Holyoke St. 
Woburn, ΜΝ. 18. 
Middletown, Ct., Hy 2. 
Cincinnati, O., T. 62. 


Cambridge, 61 Kirkland St. 
Springfield, H. 15. 
Boston, H’ke 16. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., W. 47. 

New York, N. Y.,T. 82. 
Boston, - 48 Brattle St. 
Montreal, Canada, G. 21. 
Boston, H’y 17. 
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Cary, Thomas, 

Cate, Edward Warren, 
Cate, George Herbert, 
Chisholm, Henry, 

Clapp, Arthur Blake, 
Clark, Henry Alden, 

Clark, Louis Crawford, 

- Clarke, Charles Cecil, 
Clarke, Samuel Belcher, 
Clifford, Arthur, 

Coale, George Oliver George, 
Collins, Frederic Kelley, 
Corlies, Thomas, 

Crocker, Henry Horace, 
Cunningham, Frederic, 
Cutter, Frederick Spaulding, 
Dana, Paul, 

Dana, Richard Henry, 
Devens, Arthur Lithgow, 
Ditson, James Edward, 
Dole, Nathan Haskell, 
Dorr, George Bucknam, 
Dwight, James, 

Dyer, Louis, 

Eliot, William Samuel, 
Elliot, John Wheelock, 
Blwood, Frank Worcester, 
Farlow, John Woodford, _ 
Faulkner, Francis Child, 
Fenollosa, Ernest Francisco, 
Ferris, Edward Mortimer, 
Fessenden, George Russell, 
Flagg, Bernard Whitman, 
Flanders, Frank Byron, 
Foote, Arthur William, 
Forster, Horace Waldo, 
Gannett, William Whitworth, 
Goodrich, Arthur Lewis, 
Goodwin, Wendell, 

Grant, Henry Rice, 

Grant, Ulysses Simpson, 
Green, Charles Montraville, 


ν 


Buffalo, N. Υ͂., 
Newton, 
Wolfboro’, N. H., 
Cleveland, O., 
Cambridge, 

Erie, Pa., 


New York, N. Y., 


East Cambridge, 
Chicopee Falls, 
New Bedford, 
Boston, 

Cleveland, O., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
New York, N. Y., 
Boston 


Cambridgeport, 


New York, N. Y., 


Boston, 
Cambridge, 
Boston, 


Norridgewock, Me., 


Boston, 

Boston, 

Chicago, Iil., 
Boston, 

Keene, N. H., 
Rochester, N. Y., 
Newton, 

Keene, N. H., 
Salem, 

Brookline, 
Beaver Falls, Pa., 
Cambridge, 


- Lawrence, 


Salem, 
Charlestown, 
Cambridge, 


West Auburn, Me., 


Jamaica Plain, 
Boston, 
Washington, D.-C., 
Medford, 
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H’ke 1. 

C. 39. 

C. 89. 

T. 22. 

S. 15. 

S. 22. 
H’ke 14. 
H. 5. 

S. 11. 
H’ke 14. 
M. 57. 

G. 18. 
H’ke 44. 
H’y 19. 
H’ke 80. 
H. 5. 

H’y 13. 
H’y 18. 

T. 57. 
H’ke 15. 
M. 59. 
H’ke 18. 
Hke 16. 
104 Mt. Auburn St. 
H’ke 30. 
H’y 7. 
Little’s Block 1. 
T. 62. 

S. 24. 

G. 86. 

G. 47. 
H’ke 34. 
20 Dunster St. 
W. 27. 

G. 49. 

T. 21. 

8 Dana St. 
C. 53. 
H’y 15. 
W. 41. 


S. 25. 
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Harding, Herbert Lee, Boston, H’y 4. 
Haven, George Irwin, Cincinnati, O., M. 18. 
Haynie, William Duff, Normal, Iil., G. 21. 
Higginson, Edward, Cambridge, H. 32. 
Hill, Edward Bruce, Worcester, G. 9. 
Hodges, Amory Glazier, Boston Highlands, -H’y 6. 
Hodges, Nathaniel Dana Carlile, Salem, . W. 34. 
Hopkins, Adoniram Judson, East Boston, M. 28. 
Hunt, William David, Boston, G. 39. 
Ivy, Jesse C, Gainesville, Ala., Ο. 59. 
Jones, Walter Ingersoll, Portsmouth, N. H., H’ke 4. 
Keith, Arthur Monroe, Boston Highlands, H. 27. 
Knowles, Charles Franklin, - Boston,  T. 89. 
Lawrence, James, Boston, 9 Linden St. 
Lawton, Frederick, Lowell, H. 15. 
Leland, William Sherman, - Boston Highlands, W. 52. 
Leonard, Joel Marvin, East Cambridge, G. 23. 
Lombard, Frederic Howard, Boston, H’y 16. 
Lowell, James Duane, Southboro’, 

Lull, Herbert Warren, Manchester, N. H., H. 12. 
Lyman, Frank, Brooklyn, N. Y., Hy 24. 
McCann, Michael John, New York, N. Y., C. 55. 


McGrew, Gifford Horace Greeley, Dublin, Ind., C. 15. 
Mackintosh, Charles Austin, ° West Roxbury, M. 10. 
McMillan, William Gordon, Cleveland, O., H’y.4. 


Marston, William Staples, Saco, Me., M. 35. 
Mason, William Castein, Bangor, Me., H. 22. 
Merriam, Edwin Garrald, Lawrenec, W. 27. 
Merrill, George Frank, Newport, Me., C. 66. 
Merrill, Henry Ferdinand, Cambridge, S. 15. 
Merwin, Henry Childs, Boston, G. 48. 
Mills, Ethelbert Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y., T. 50. 
Minot, James Jackson, West Roxbury, T. 60. 
Mitchell, Eugene Usher, Neuyield, Me., T. 33. 
Morse, Henry Lee, Boston, Wy 17. 
Morse, Hosea Ballou, Medford, H. 28. 
Morse, William Lambert, Marlboro’, oe ἢν 94. 
Moses, Theodore William, Exeter, N. Η., T. 38. 
Mudge, Henry Sanford, Boston, 

Newton, Richard Cole, So. Orange, N. J., C. 48. 
Nichols, William Ichabod, Saco, Me., S. 26. 


Parsons, John, Saugus, T. 52. 


UNDERGRADUATES. — JUNIORS. 


Penhallow, Charles Sherburne, Boston, T. 49. 
Perkins, William May, Cambridge, 84 Hancock St. 
Perrin, Marshall Livingston, Grantville, M. 59. 
Peters, Edward Gould, Boston, Little’s Block 2. 
Pickering, Arthur Howard, Boston, H’ke 25. 
Piper, William Taggard, Cambridge, 22 Concord Av. 
Primer, Sylvester, Le Roy, N. Y., OC. 58. 
Randall, Frank Eldridge, Boston, T. 52. 
Reed, Nicholas, Cleveland, O., G..18. 
Richards, Huntington, Geneva, N. Y., 6. 14. 
Richards, William Reuben, Boston, T. 53. 
Richardson, George Carr, Boston, . T. 21, 
Richmond, William, Washington, D.C., C. 27. 
Riddle, George, Charlestown, H’ke 81. 
Rives, Arthur Landon, Boston, H’ke 17. 
Roberts, Henry Bellows, Everett, H’ke 25. 

᾿ Sampson, Calvin Proctor, Charlestown, T. 59. 
Sanger, Géorge Partridge, Cambridge, T. 57. 
Sanger, William Cary, Brooklyn, N. Y., Hy 24. 
Savage, Charles Wesley, Derry, N. H., C. 68. 
Sawyer, Robert William, Bangor, Me., T. 33. 
Sears, David, Boston, H’ke 21. 
Sears, Edmund Hamilton Weston, S. 25. 
Sewall, Theodore Lovett, St. Paul, Minn., C. 67. 
Shepard, George Clarence, Dorchester, C. 57, 58. 
Silsbee, George Saltonstall, Salem, W. 40. 
Simmons, Edward Emerson, Milton, H’y 19. 
Southworth, Robert Alexander, Charlestown, H. 10. . 
Spinney, William Franklin, Salem, C. 35. 
Stone, Charles Wellington, Templeton, M. 55. 
Stone, Edwin Palmer, Boston, T. 39. 
Stone, Frederick Joseph, New York, N. Y., H’ke 11. 
Straus, Henry, Baltimore, Md., Hike 34. 
Swift, Frederick, New Bedford, T. 61. 
Thomas, Archibald Dick, Media, Pa., | G. 41. 
Tuckerman, Charles Sanders, Salem, T. 61. 
Tyler, Columbus Tyler, Boston, T. 49. 
Tyler, Harry Blake, Philadelphia, Pa., H’ke 13. 
Tyler, William Royall, Brookline, Holmes House. 
Vaille, Frederick Ozni, Spring field, C. 69. 
Van Nest, George Willett, New York, N. Y., T. 45. 


Walker, Edward Wood, Cincinnati, O., 
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Warner, William Pearson, 
Wellington, Edward Winslow, 
Wendell, Frank Thaxter, 
Wheeler, William Asa, 
White, George Warner, 
Whitehouse, Edward Lawrence, 
Wigglesworth, George, 
Williams, Henry Houghton, 
Withington, Charles Francis, 
Withington, David Little, 
Woodward, Samuel Bayard, 
Wyman, John Palmer, 
Wyman, Samuel Edwin, 


Cambridge, 
Boston, 
Jamaica Plain, 
Portland, Me., 
Charlestown, 
Augusta, Me., 
Boston, 
Worcester, 
Brookline, 
Newburyport, 
Worcester, 
Arlington, 
Arlington, 


SOPHOMORE CLASS. 


NAME. 
Alger, Alpheus Brown, 
Almy, Clarence, 

Annan, William Howard, 
Appleton, Francis Randall, 
Appleton, George Swett, 
Appleton, John Henry, 
Atkinson, William Herbert, 
Bacon, Gorham, 

Bacon, Jonas Edward, 
Baldwin, Edward David, 
Barrington, Arthur Henry, 
Barstow, Charles Fanning, 
Bartlett, Frederick Carew Smythe, 
Baxter, Joseph Nickerson, 
Benton, Edward Raymond, 
Bird, George Hiram, 
Bowditch, Vincent Yardley, 
Briggs, Daniel Gallup, 
Briggs, LeBaron Russell, 
Broughton, Henry White, 
Brown, George Willard, 
Browne, Henry Glover, 
Buck, Henry Hall, 

Bullard, William Norton, 


RESID ENCE. 


Cambridge, 


. New Bedford, 


Baltimore, Md., 


New York, N.Y., 
New York, N. Y.., 


Cambridge, 
Cambridge, 


New York, N. Y., 


Woburn, 

Le Roy, N. Y., 
Woburn, 
Boston, 

New Bedford, 
Boston, 
Brookline, 
Somerville, 
Boston, 


Providence, R. 1., 


Cambridge, 
Jamaica Plain, 
Lowell, 
Columbus, Ga., 
Boston, 

Boston, 


UNDERGRADUATES. ——- SOPHOMORES. 


H’y 15. 
H. 22. 
H’ke 4. 
T. 65. 
H. 10. 


ROOM. 
H’y 22. 
6. 2. 
M. 45. 
T. 47. 
H’ke 5. 
67 Dana St. 
10 Appian Way. 
W. 8. 
C. 3. 
C. 46. 
C. 3. 
410 Harvard St. 
M. 49. 
M. 48. 
G. 50. 
Somerville. 
W. 30. 
21 Hancock St. 
61 Kirkland St. 
S. 28. 
C. 29. 
H’ke 5. 
T. 41. 
T. 84. 
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Burgess, Sydney Williams, 
Burnett, Waldo, ~ 
Butler, Paul, 

Campbell, William Taylor, 
Canfield, George Folger, 
Carey, Edwin LeRoy, 
Carter, Frank, 

Clark, Lester Williams, 
Coffin, Charles Winthrop, 


Colesworthy, William Gibson, 


Comee, Frederic Robbins, 
Craig, John Woodworth, 
Croswell, Simon Greenleaf, 
Crowell, Henry Ellsworth, 
Ourtis, Benjamin Robbins, 
Cutler, Walter Salisbury, 
Dana, James, 

Draper, John Brazer, 
Dumaresq, Frank, 

Dyer, Charles Henry, 
Earle, Edward, 

Ellet, William Daniel, 
Elliot, Edward Pearson, 
Ellis, Arthur Blake, 
Emerson, Ellius Albert, 
Emerson, William Carroll, 
Faucon, Gorham Palfrey, 
Felton, Thomas Cary, 
Fenollosa, William Silsbee, 
Fewkes, Jesse Walter, 
Fish, Frederick Perry, 
Fiske, Andrew, 

Flint, Albert Stowell, 
Foster, William Russell, 
Foulkes, Franklin Pierce, 


Frothingham, Nathaniel Langdon, 


Gaff, James Wade, 
Gammans, George Gordon, 
Gerrish, Frank Scott, 
Gould, Frederic Saltonstall, 
Gray, Reginald, 


Griswold, William McCrillis, 


Boston, 


16 Dunster St. 

W. 8. 

H’y 22. 

26 Mt. Auburn St. 


New York, N. Y., M. 14. 
Leavenworth, Kan., W. 42. 


North Woburn, C. 9. 

New York, N. Y., M. 87. 

West Roxbury, G. 84. 

Chelsea, H’ke 23. 
Cambridge, 10 Trowbridge St. 
No. Easton, N. Y., W. 28. 
Cambridge, 19 Ash St. 
Boston, T. 6. 

Boston, W. 10. 

Albany, N. Y., M. 46. 
Charlestown, M. 25. 
Cambridge, 21 Craigie St. 
Boston, W. 48. 

Hyde Park, G. 35. 

Worcester,. i ba 11. 

Norwood, Va., 60 Mt. Auburn St. 
Somerville, Somerville. 
Boston, M. 5 

Haverhill, S. 9 

Haverhill, S. 9. 

Milton, 64 Mt. Auburn St. 
Cambridge, W. 43. 

Salem, G. 36. 

Newton, C. 50. 

Taunton, M. 49. 

Weston, M. 42. 

Salem, C. 33. 
Portsmouth, N. H., H. 25. 

Toledo, O., Ww. 5 

Boston, M. 42 

Cincinnati, O., H’y 12 

Newton Centre, C. 52. 

Portland, Me., G. 13. 

New York, N. Y., Little’s Block 14. 
Boston, T. 34. 

Bangor, Me., T. 42. 


44 UNDERGRADUATES. —- SOPHOMORES. 


Boston Highlands, H’y 10. 


Ham, Frederick Joseph, 
Hancox, Albert Swan, 
Harris, John Franklin, 
Hart, Nathaniel Stow, 
Hartwell, Walker, 


Hastings, Edmund Trowbridge, 


Hemenway, Augustus, 
Hobart, Edward Ellis, 
Hobart, George Burnap, 
Hodge, James Albert, 
Holman, William Henry, 
Hooper, Franklin William, 
Hooper, Sewall Henry, 
Hunnewell, Henry Sargent, 


Huntington, James Otis Sargent, 


Jeffries, William Augustus, 
Jeffries, Walter Lloyd, 
Johnson, Charles Rensselaer, 
Josephs, Lyman Colt, 
Judson, Charles Ralph, 
Kent, John Fuller, 

Kidner, Reuben, 

Kileski, Louis Henry, 
Kimball, Wallace Lowe, 
Kimball, William Frederick, 
King, Edward Augustus, 
King, Frederick Gore, 
King, James Gedney, 
Kingsbury, Edward Martin, 
Kingsbury, Herbert Dix, 
Lane, John Chapin, 
Lawrence, Abbott, 
Lighthipe, Charles Francis, 
Livermore, Joseph Perkins, 
Lord, Charles Chandler, 
Lowery, Woodbury, 
Matthews, Nathan, 
Melville, William Harlow, 
Milton, Henry Slade, 
Mitchell, Clifford, 

Monks, George Howard, 
Montague, Richard, 


Springfield, "'W. 28. 
Boston, WW. 2, 

Boston Highlands, T. 6. 
Cincinnati, O., H’y 12. 
Medford, M. 8. 

Boston, W. 10. 
Bridgewater, W. 25, 

East Bridgewater, M. 44. 
Springfield, M. 60. 
Newton, T. 51. 
Walpole, N. H., W. 24 
Boston, M. 2 

Boston, W.17 
Hadley, G. 48. 
Boston, 16 Winthrop St. 
Boston, 16 Winthrop St. 
Worcester, 39 Brattle St. 
New Orleans, La., H’ke 22. 
Oswego, N. Y., M. 44. 

West Newton, C. 11. 

Boston, S. 28. 

Lowell, 5. 14, 
Bradford Τ. 17. 
Chelsea, H’ke 23. 
Newport, R. I., 28 Garden St. 
New York, N. Y., Little’s Block 20. 
Salem, G. 8. 

Grafton, C. 47. 
Grantville, 8. 10. 

Boston, 10 Appian Way. 
Boston, 9 Linden St. 
Orange, N. J., H’ke 7. 
Cambridge, 24 North Av. 
Boston, C. 50. 

New York, N. Y., 42 Brattle St. 
Boston, M. 41. 

Boston, . C. 47. 
Weston, M. 48. 
Chicago, Ill., W. 15. 
Boston, M. 37. 
Westborough, C. 49. 
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Myrick, Orin Darius, 
Norcross, Grenville Howland, 
O’Callaghan, James Sullivan, 


Osgood, Edmund Quincy Sewall, 


Parsons, William Henry, 
Pease, Theodore Claudius, 
Perry, Edward Miles, | 
Phelps, William Bigelow, 
Plimpton, Lewis Henry, 
Plummer, Charles Warner, 
Porter, William Lawrence, 
Post, Morgan Gibbes, 
Poultney, Evan, 

Preble, Henry, 

Preble, William Pitt, 
Prince, Morton Henry, 
Ranney, John Rufus, 
Raymond, Manley Amsden, 
Reed, Warren Augustus, 
Richards, Edmund Ira, 
Richardson, Homer Bartlett, 
Riggs, Frank Preston Blair, 
Rivers, George Robert Russell, 
Rix, Frank Reader, 

Ross, Denman Waldo, 
Sears, Frederick Richard, 
Secor, Thomas Ely, 

Shaw, Francis, 

Silsbee, Arthur Boardman, 
Smith, Hamilton Irving, 
Stone, Frederick Walter, 
Stone, Nathaniel Hathaway, 
Stowe, Charles Edward, 
Sturgis, Francis Shaw, 
Taylor, Nelson, 

Taylor, Thomas Fenton, 
Thayer, Albert Smith, 
Thayer, Hollis, 

Townsend, William Wilder, 
Van Duzer, Henry Sayre, 
Wadsworth, William Henry, 
Walton, George Lincoln, 


Dorchester, 
Boston, 

Milford, 

Cohasset, 
Cambridge, 
Somers, Ct., 

New Bedford, 
Boston, 

Walpole, 

New Bedford, 
New York, N. Y., 
New York, N. Y., 
Baltimore, Md., 
Portland, Me., 
Portland, Me., 
Boston, 

Cleveland, O., 
Concord, N. #., 
East Boston, 
North Attleborough, 
Boston, 

Paris, France, 
Boston, 

Lowell, 
Cambridge, 
Boston, 

New York, N. Y., 
Boston, 

Boston, 

East Boston, 
Somerville, 

New Bedford, 
Mandarin, Fia., 
Boston, 

New York, N. Y.., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Worcester, 

Boston, 
Washington, D.C., 
Newburgh, N. Y., 
Maysville, Ky., 
Westfield, 


H’y 10. 

10 Appian Way. 
S. 6. 

C. 67. 
373 Harvard St. ‘ 
M. 60. 

G. 10. 

G. 1. 

C. 48. 

H’y 14. 

W. 2. 

H’ke 9. 

H’ke 28. 

62 Brattle St. 

62 Brattle St. 

M. 5. 

H’y 7. 

C. 51. 

G. 35. 

W. 13. 

Little’s Block 15. 
W. 29. 

M. 50. 

σ. 29. 

24 Craigie St. 

W. 6. 

T. 38. 

W. 16. 

W. 32. - 

M. 25. 5 
Somerville. 

H’y 14. 

Dolton’s Block 17. 
W. 39. 

M. 14. 

G. 3. 

T. 11. 

G. 42. 

C. 21. 

Little’s Block 17. 
30 Mt. Auburn St. 
W. 15. 


46 UNDERGRADUATES. — FRESHMEN. 


Ward, Frank Pemberton, Boston, 52 Brattle St. 
Ward, James Montfort, Newport, 48 Brattle St. 
Ward, Samuel Gray, New York, N. Y., Little’s Block 20. 
Warren, Samuel Dennis, Boston, Little’s Block 19. 
Watson, Frank Sedgwick, Milton, W. 33. 

Wenzell, Henry Burleigh, Cambridge, W. 21. 
Wetmore, Charles Whitman, Marquette, Mich., W.11. 

Whiting, Augustus, Newport, Rh. 1.,  H’ke 8. 

Wilby, Joseph, Cincinnati, O., S. 12. 


Willard, Monroe Livingston, Chicago, Iil., M. 45. 
Williamson, William Henry, Cincinnati, O., S. 12. 


Willson, Edmund Russell, Salem, C. 33. 

Wood, Charles James, Cleveland, O., W. 54. 
Woodman, Walter, Cambridge, 9 Kirkland Place. 
Woodward, John Kidson, New Albany, Ind., G. 19. 

Young, George Frederick, Lanesville, C. 18, 14. 


FRESHMAN CLASS. 


NAME. RESIDENCE. ROOM. 

Abercrombie, Daniel Webster, Montgomery, Ala., 26 Brattle Sq. | 

y Amory, Harcourt, Brookline, M. 19. 
Andrews, Walter Scott, New York, N. Y., H’ke 24. 
Bacon, Daniel Carpenter, Jamaica Plain, M. 43. 
Baldwin, John Richard, Lynn, H. 1. 
Barrett, Frank Wheeler, Concord, C. 23. 
Barrows, Charles Henry, Springfield, T. 68. 
Bell, Charles John, Somerville, W. 19. 
Bellamy, Charles Joseph, Chicopee Falls, T. 28. 
Bennett, Marcus Percival, Chelsea, T. 30. 
Berry, John King, Boston Highlands, C. 7. 
Bicknell, Edward, Boston, W. 51. 
Blaine, Walker, Augusta, Me., W. 18. 
Blandy, Frederick Addison, = Zanesville, O., W. 38. 
Blymyer, Charles Albert, Lewistown, Pa., 12 Bow St. 
Blymyer, George Gilbert, Lewistown, Pa., 12 Bow St. 
Bolan, Joel Carlton, Charlestown, S. 4. 
Bond, Amos Lawrence, West Newton, C. 54. 
Botume, John Franklin, Stoneham, W. 35. 

ge Bowditch, Alfred, Jamaica Plain, W. 46. 


Boynton, William Edmund, Winchester, W. 20. 
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/ Bradford, George Hillard, 
Bradley, Robert Stow, 
Bradley, William Mason, 
Brown, Harry Hobart, 
Brownlow, William Albert, 
Bullard, James Hovey, 
Burbank, William Harry, ᾿ 
Burnham, Frank Wesley, 
Chapin, Frank Woodruff, 
Chase, Frank Eugene, 
Chase, William Leverett, 
Cleaves, James Edwin, 


/ Clymer, William Branford Shubrick, Washington, D.C., 


Collins, Walter Stow, 
Culbreth, Richard Smith, 
Cumming, George Miller, 
» Curtis, Ralph Wormeley, 
Davis, Edmund Walstein, 
Davis, William, 

Dexter, Orrando Perry, 
Dickinson, Charles Albert, 
Dillon, Augustus Reynolds, 
Drew, Frank Haynes, 
DuBois, Loren Griswold, 
Duff, William Frederic, 
Dyer, Willard Knowlton, 
Eddy, Arthur Stearns, 
Eldridge, George Homans, 
Ernst, Harold Clarence, 
Finck, Henry Theophilus, 
Fisher, Samuel Tucker, 
Flint, James Henry, 
Fuller, Arthur Ossoli, 
Gaff, Thomas Trueman, 
Gardiner, Robert Hallowell, 
Gopsill, John Garretson, 
Gove, William Henry, 
Grandin, Egbert Henry, 
Green, Frederick Lewis, 
Green, George Walton, 
Green, Herbert, 

Griffin, Frederick Wood, 


Boston Highlands, 
Boston, 
Bucksport, Me., 
Chester, Pa., 
Cambridgeport, 
Holliston, 
Cambridge, 
Cambridge, 


- Erie, Pa., 


Boston, 
Brookline, 
Medford, 


Cleveland, O., 
Smyrna, Del., 
Pottsville, Pa., 
Boston, 
Providence, R. I., 
Plymouth, 

New York, N. Y., 
Westminster, Vt., 
Lynn, 

Boston, 

New York, N. Y., 
Jamaica Plain, 
Boston, 

East Somerville, 
Boston, 

Boston, 

Aurora, Oregon, 
Canton, 
Middleton, 
Cambridge, 
Cincinnati, O., 
Montreal, Canada, 
Jersey City, N. J., 
Lynn, 

Mobile, Ala., 
Ashfield, 

New York, N. Y., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Concord, 


W. 45. 
M. 9. 


16 Perry St. 

C. 38. 

22 Church St. 
851 Harvard St. 
Ο. 28. 

M. 9. 

W. 1. 

H. 19. 

M. 51. 

M. 39. 

Ὁ. 24. 

M. 54. 

52 Brattle St. 
Little’s Block 18. 
H. 20. 

100 Mt. Auburn St. 
W. 9. 

S. 16. 

T. 31. 

M. 2. 

W. 23. 

W. 48. 

East Somerville. 
T. 46. 

G. 4. 

17 Dunster St. 
W. 50. 

C. 42. 

13 Hilliard St. 
W. 14. 

S. 19. 

H’ke 19. 

H. 1. 

10 Appian Way. 
C. 20. 

W. 44. 

M. 54. 

C. 23. 
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Guild, Robert Wheaton, 
Hall, Edward Cunningham, 
Harding, Emor Herbert, 
Harris, Azariah Boody, 
Harrison, Edmond Pitts, 
Hasbrouck, Roe, 

Hinkley, Holmes, 

Hoar, David Blakely, 
Hoar, Rockwood, 

Hobson, Henry Dexter, 
Hodges, Charles Francis, 
Holman, John. Charles, 
Hooper, Horace Nathaniel, 
Humason, William Lawrence, 
Isham, Charles, 

Ives, George Burnham, 
Jackson, Oscar Roland, 
Jacobs, George Edward, 
Jaques, Henry Percy, 
Jecko, Steven Henry, 
Jones, Alfred Henry, 

Joy, Glidden Wood, 
Kebler, Charles Abbot, 
Kendall, William Mitchell, 
Kerr, Samuel Wilson, 
Kidder, Frederick Henry, 
Kip, William Fargo, 
Kittredge, Samuel Dana, 
Lee, Elliot Cabot, 
Lefavour, Edward Brown, 
Leland, Willis Daniels, 
Livingood, Frank Shalter, 


Ζ7 Long, George Ashley, 


West Roxbury, 
Kingston, 
Boston, 
Springfield, 


Cincinnati, O., 


Boston, 
Brookline, 
Worcester, 
Wiscasset, Me., 
Worcester, 
Cambridge, 
Boston, 


New Britain, Ct., 
New York, N. Y., 


Salem, 
Boston, 
Boston, 
Boston, 
St. Louis, Mo., 


Williamsville, V1., 


Swampscott, 
Cincinnati, O., 
Cambridgeport, 
Pittsburg, Pa., 
Medford, 
Buffalo, N. Y., 
Peekskill, N. Y., 
Brookline, 
Beverly, 

Boston, 


Reading, Pa., 


Boston Highlands, 


Longfellow, Alexander Wadsworth, Portland, Me., 


Lowell, Percival, 
Lufkin, Walter Emerson, 
Lynn, Melvin Everhart, 
MacArthur, Frank, 


- McDuffie, Fred Clement, 


McMartin, Daniel Cady, 
Manning, Leonard Jarvis, 


Marcou, Philippe Belknap, 


Brookline, 


Galveston, Texas, 


Pittsburg, Pa., . 


Washington, D. C., 


Taunton, 
Wadiloup, Towa, 
Baltimore, Md., 
Cambridge, 


M. 20. 
H. 20. 
H’ke 47. 
H’ke 46. 


‘ 20 Berkeley St. 
Newburgh, N. Y., 


H’ke 37. 

W. 50. 

8 Holyoke St. 
T. 67. 

ΜΝ. 28. 

W. 44. 

140 North Av. 
C. 34. 

T. 15. 

H’ke 41. 

G. 25. 

W. 51. 

T. 15. 

M. 15. 

H’ke 3. 

C. 63. 

T. 37. 

G. 20. 

123 Inman St. 
M. 18. 

H. 19. 

H’ke 2. 

M. 21. 

G. 44. 

16 Winthrop St. 
M. 15. 

W. 4. 

W. 45. 

39 Brattle St. 
M. 19. 

M. 38. 

M. 11. 

T. 28. 

W. 26. 

28 Dunster St. 
40 Winthrop St. 
42 Garden St. 
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Mason, William, ; 
Meeks, Octavius Warren, 
Mercur, John Davis, 
Miller, Lawrence Vernon, 
Mills, Hiram Roberts, 
Minot, Francis, 
Moody, William Henry, 
Morgan, Frank Hatch, 
Morris, Thomas Hollingsworth, 
- Morris, William Radcliff, 
Morse, William Russell, 
Newbury, Arthur St. John, 
Nichols, Henry Gilman, 
σ΄ Nickerson, George Augustus, 
Oliphant, Robert Henry, 
Olmsted, John Barton, — 
Osgood, Howard Lawrenee, 
Otis, Walter Joseph, 
Parker, Edward Everett, 
Parker, Harold, 
Peckham, Cyrus Tracy, 
Peirce, Benjamin Osgood, 
Perry, Nelson Williams, 
Pine, George Stevenson, 
Porter, Frank Morris, 
Potter, Silas Allen, 
Richards, David Jay, 
Richards, William Phillips, 
Riggs, William Corcoran, 
Roman, James Dixon, 
Sargent, George Amory, 
Sargent, Henry, 
Seligman, David Theodore, 
Sherwood, Samuel, 
Sleeper, Frank Henry, 
Smiley, William Henry, 
Stetson, Edward, 
Stevens, Milan Filmore, 
Stickney, Charles Wade, 
Stiles, Sumner Burritt, 
Stimson, Frederick Jesup, 
Strong, Charles Pratt, 

3 


Taunton, 


New York, N. Y., 


Towanda, Pa., 
Baltimore, Md., 
Lexington, 

West Roxbury, 
Haverhill, 

16 Roy, ΝΟΥ͂. 
Baltimore, Md., 
Derry, N. Η., 
Charlestown, 
Cleveland, O., 
Saco, Me., 
Jamaica Plain, 
St. Louis, Mo., 
Le Roy, N. Y., 
Upland, Pa., 
Chicago, I., 
Salem, 

Lancaster, 
Ledyard, Ct., 
Beverly, 
Cincinnati, O., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Revere, 

Boston Highlands, 
E. Steuben, N. Y., 
Cambridge, 


Paris, France, 


49 


H’ke 36. 

M. 11. 

M. 38. 

H’ke 48. 

C. 70. 

T. 66. 

C. 38. 

M. 56. 

H’ke 20. 

8 Holyoke St. 


M. 56. 

387 Harvard St. 
H’ke 37. 

C. 40. 

M. 46. 

H. 4. 

413 Broadway. 
H’ke 47. 

C. 26. 

S. 20. 

22 Avon St. 

C. 62. 

733 Cambridge St. 
Little’s Block 18. 


Hagerstown, Md., W. 49. 
Jamaica Plain, G. 32. 
Worcester, T. 67. 

New York, N. Y.; 887 Harvard St. 
New York, N. Y., M. 17. 
Cambridge, 126 North Av. 
Melrose, 8 Tremont St., Boston. 
Bangor, Me., H’ke 36. 
Charlestown, G. 4. 

Chicago, Ill., C. 10. 
Middleton, C. 42. 

Dedham, M. 58. 

East Bridgewater, M. 39. 
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Talbot, Thomas Lincoln, Portland, Me., 39 Brattle St. 
Tappan, Walter, "Boston, W. 12. 
Taylor, Nathan Augustus, Somerville, Somerville. 
Thomas, Gardner, Orange, N. J., M.17%.- | 
Thomas, Isaiah, Boston, W. 22. 
Thompson, Newell Aldrich, Boston, M. 48. 
Thomsen, Alonzo Lilley, Baltimore, Md., — M. 86. 
Thwing, Charles Franklin, Farmington, Me., W. 9. 
Twombly, Arthur B., Boston, M. 18. 

Tyng, James Alexander, Cambridge, 12 Mason St. 
Ward, George Curwin, Cambridge, 49 Linnean St. 
Ware, Charles Eliot, Fitchburg, S. 19. 
Welch, James Edward, Worcester, C. 8. 

y Weld, William Fletcher, Brookline, M. 12. 
Wellman, Francis Lewis, Brookline, W. 1. 

Wells, Benjamin Willis, Boston, G. 16. 
Wendell, Barrett, New York, N. Y., M. 16. 
Wetherbee, Addison Herbert, Melrose, H. 8. 
Wetherbee, John Elliott, Boston Highlands, G. 30. 
Wheeler, Alfred Allison, San Francisco, Cal.,M. 28. 
Wheeler, Kendrick, Stamford, Ct., H’ke 20. 

7 Wheelwright, Edmund March, Roxbury, M. 87. 

, Wheelwright, John Tyler, Boston Highlands, W. 87. 
Wiggins, John, St. Louis, Mo., H’ke 46. 
Williams, Theodore Chickering, Boston Highlands, C. 7. 

Wills, William John, Cambridge, 58 Garden St. 
Winslow, John Flack, Cincinnati, O., 10 Chestnut St. 
Witherlee, Charles Bryant, Castine, Me, 6. 29. 
Woodberry, George Edward, Beverly, C. 31. 
SUMMARY. 
SENIORS . . ° . ‘ ° ὃ . 181 
JUNIORS ὃ ‘ . 5 ᾧ ᾿ . : 162 
SOPHOMORES. ᾿ é ᾿ ὃ ‘ ‘ . 166 
FRESHMEN . 3 : ‘ ‘ : ‘ , 176 


Total ‘ ‘ , Η . 6356 


REQUISITES FOR ADMISSION. 


In History and Geography all candidates will be examined as follows : — 

In the elements of Physical Geography ; 

In Ancient and Modern Geography ; 

In the historical and geographical notices found in the required Greek 
and Latin text-books ; 

And in the first five chapters of Freeman’s Outlines of History, or in 
Smith’s Smaller History of Greece, or Sewell’s History of Greece. 

In Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, each candidate must be examined 
in one of the two following courses of study : — 


r 


COURSE I. 


LATIN.* 


2 


The whole of Virgil. 
The whole of Cesar’s Commentaries. 
Ten Orations of Cicero. 
Latin Grammar (including Prosody). 
Writing Latin. 

GREEK.t 


Goodwin and Allen’s Greek Reader, or the whole of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis. 

The first thrée books of the Niad (omitting the Catalogue of Shipe). 

Greek Grammar (including Metres). 

Writing Greek ( with the Accents). 


MATHEMATICS. 


Arithmetic, including the Metric System of Weights and Measures. 

The elements of Algebra, as far as through Quadratic Equations. 

Elementary Plane Geometry, including so much as is contained in the 
first thirteen chapters of Peirce’s Geometry. 


* In Latin the following pronunciation is recommended: ἃ as in father, & the 
same sound shorter, ὃ like e in féte, ὅ as in set, i asin machine, ¢ as in sit, 6 as in hole, 
6 asin nor, ὦ as in rude, % as in put; j like y in year, c and g like Greek « and y. 

{ Instructors are requested to teach their pupils in pronouncing Greek to use the 
Greek Accents, and to give (for example) a the sound of a in father, ἡ. δύ of a in fate, 
s that of iin machine, etc. 
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COURSE II. 
LATIN. 


The Eclogues and first six books of the Aineid of Virgil. 
The first four books of Cesar’s Commentaries. 

Six Orations of Cicero. 

Latin Grammar (including Prosody). 


GREEK. 
The first 111 pages of Goodwin and Allen’s Greek Reader, or the first 
"four books of Xenophon’s Anabasis. 
The first two books of the Iliad (omitting the pene of Ships). 
Greek Grammar (including Metres). 


MATHEMATICS. 


Arithmetic, including the Metric System of Weights and Measures. 

Algebra (as much as is contained in the advanced text-books, such as 
the larger Algebras of Todhunter, Loomis, Robinson, Greenleaf, &c.). 

Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Logarithms. 

Plane Trigonometry, by the Analytic Method (as much as is contained 
in the first six chapters of Peirce’s Trigonometry, or the large print 
of tle first eight chapters of Chauvenet’s Trigonometry). 

Elementary Mechanics (as much as iscontained in Snowball and Lund’s 
Cambridge Course of Natural Philosophy). 

Real equivalents will be recejved for any of the classics named above, 
or for parts of them ; as, for instance, sz Books of Ovid's Metamorpho- 
ses, in place of the last four Books of the Aineid, or of tle Bucolics and 
Georgics of Virgil ; the Catiline and Jugurtha of Sallust, in place of the 
last three: Books of Cesar ; the first three, or the last three Books of Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropedia, or the extracts from Herodotus in Felton’s Greek His- 
torians, in place of the last three Books of the Anabasis. 

No particular text-book in Grammar is required ; but either Goodwin’s 
or Hadley’s Elementary Greek Grammar, and either Allen’s or Harkness’s ° 
Elementary Latin Grammar, will serve to indicate the nature and amount 
of the grammatical knowledge demanded. 

No partial substitutions, or interchanges, between Courses I. and IT. 
will be allowed. 

Candidates who pass the examinations in the additional Mathematical 
reyuisitions will be admitted to the advanced sections in Mathematics and 
Physical Science ; and all who hope to attain distinction in these studies 
are strongly advised to prepare themselves in the Mathematical subjects 
indicated above in Column II. 
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Ran Correct spelling,* punctuation, and expression, as well as legible hand- 
writing, are expected of all applicants for admission; and failure in any of 
these particulars will be taken into account at the examinations. 


SUBSEQUENT EXAMINATIONS. 


FRENCH. 


An examination in the translation of French prose will be held at the 
beginning of the Freshman year ; those students who pass this examina- 
tion satisfactorily will not be required to study French in the College 
course. 

ENGLISH. 


Members of the Freshman Class are examined, as early as possible 
after their admission, in reading aloud English prose. Prizes will be 
awarded for excellence. For 1873 students may prepare themselves in 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 


THE Cuassics (not required). 


There will be additional examinations in the following classical sub- 
jects :— 


LATIN. GREEK. 
Horace, Odes. — Plato’s Apology and Crito. 
Livy, Three Books. Books IV., V., VI., and VII. of the Iliad. 


Cicero, De Senectute. 


No candidate will be required to present himself at these additional 
examinations ; but those who pass these, with the other classical exami- 
nations of Course I. above, will be placed in advanced sections in Latin 
and Greek- immediately on entering College. All those who hope to 
attain distinction in classical studies, or to graduate with classical honors, 
are strongly advised to pass these examinations on entering. 


A set of recent Examination Papers will be sent to any Teacher, on applica- 
tion to the Secretary. 


TIME AND CONDITIONS OF EXAMINATION. 


All candidates for admission to any Class in College must in the first 
place be examined for admission to the Freshman Class. ° 
The regular examination for admission to the Freshman and Sopho- 
᾿ς κα Worcester’s Dictionary is the standard. 
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more Classes will take place on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, June 
26, 27, and 28, 1873, beginning precisely at 8 o’clock a. M., on Thurs- 
day. The candidates will assemble in Massachusetts Hall. Attendance 
on the three days is required. 

Candidates for admission to the Sophomore Class may either finish their 
examinations in June, or defer the examination on the studies of the Fresh- 
man year until the end of the vacation. 

The continuation of the examination of those who offer themselves for 
the Junior and Senior Classes will be deferred until the end of the vacation. 

A second examination for admission to the Freshman and Sophomore 
Classes will take place at the beginning of the Academic year, on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, September 25, 26, and 27, 1878, attendance 
on the three days being required. The candidates will assemble on 
Thursday, September 25, in Massachusetts Hall, at 8 o’clock, a.m. On 
the same day, the examination of candidates offered for the Junior and 
Senior Classes (including the deferred examination of those offered in 
June) will take place, beginning at 8 a. M., in Massachusetts Hall. 

No person will be examined for admission to College at any other time than 
those above specified. 

Candidates may be admitted to advanced standing as late as the be- 
ginning of the Senior year, provided they present themselves for exami- 
nation as above directed. The candidate for admission to advanced 
standing, whether from another College or not, must appear, on exami- 
nation, to be well versed in the following studies :— 

1. In the studies required for admission to the Freshman Class. 

2. In all the required studies already gone over by the Class for which 
he is offered ; and in as many elective studies as he would have pursued 
if he had entered at the beginning of the course. 

Every candidate, before examination, must-produce testimonials of 
good moral character, and, if admitted, must give a bond for six hun- 
dred dollars to pay all charges accruing under the laws and customs 
of the University. The bond must be executed by two bondsmen, who 
must be satisfactory to the Steward of the College, and one of them must 
be a citizen of Massachusetts. 


_ COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1871-72. 


Tae studies pursued in 1871-72 by a candidate for the Bachelor's 
degree were partly prescribed and partly optional. 

The prescribed studies occupied the whole of the Freshman year, about 
one half of the Sophomore year, and about two fifths of the Junior year. 
In the Senior year certain lectures and written exercises were required. 
The actual course of study was as follows : — 


‘FRESHMAN CLASS. 
[All studies required.) 


Greek. 1. Herodotus, Extracts in Goodwin's Greek Reader. — Homer, 
Odyssey, Book VI. and half of Book VII. — Plato, Apology. TZwo 
hours a week. Mr. PALMER. 

2. Xenophon, Memorabilia, half of Book I. — Aristophanes, 
Clouds and Birds. — Grote’s History of Greece, Chapters 67, 68. — 
Goodwin’s Greek Moods and Tenses. —— Greek Composition. Three 
hours in two weeks. Mr. FISKE. 

Latin. 1. Livy, Books XXI. and XXII.— Seneca, Hercules Furens. — 
Exercises in Composition. Two hours a week during first half-year ; 
three hours in two weeks during second half-year. Mr. SMITH. 

2. Cicero, De Senectute. — Horace, Odes and Carmen Saeculare. 
— Exercises in Translation and Composition. Three hours tn two 
weeks during first half-year ; two hours a week during second half-year. 

Mr. EVERETT. 

Mathematics. 1. Section A. Logarithms. — Chauvenet’s Trigonometry, 
Chapters 1 -- 8. — Olney’s General (Analytic) Geometry (Selections 
from Chapters 1-4). Two hours a week, Asst. Pror. WHITE. 

2. Section A. Peirce’s Plane and Solid Geometry. — Hamblin 
Smith’s Algebra, Chapters 1-37. Two hours a week. Mr. MYErs. 

Section B used the same text-books as Section A, but omitted 
certain specified ehapters and sections. 
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German. Whitney's Grammar. — Selections from Whitney's Reader 
(Der zerbrochene Krug. Das Wirthshaus zu Cransac). — German 


Composition. Zwo hours a week. Messrs. PERRY and AMES. . 
Elocution. The Mechanism of Speech, by Lectures and Exercises. — 
Readings in Prose. One hour a week. Mr. JENNISON. 


Ethics. Champlin’s Principles of Ethics. — Bulfinch’s Evidences of 
Christianity. wo hours a week during first half-year. 

'  Pror. PEABODY. 

Chemistry. Roscoe’s Chemistry (Inorganic). — Lectures. Three hours a 
week during second half-year. One recitation. Asst. Pror. G. A. HI. 
Two lectures. Pror. CooKE. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS. 
REQUIRED STUDIES. 


German, The same as the Freshman Course. wo hours a week. 
° Mr. BRANNAN. 


Rhetoric. Bain’s Rhetoric. — Herbert Spencer on Style. — Exercises 
in Verbal Criticism and English Composition. Zwo hours a week. 


Mr. Fay. 
Elocution. Analysis of Vocal Expression, by Lectures, with Exercises, — 
Readings in Paradise Lost. One hour a week. Mr. JENNISON. 


History. Rawlinson’s Manual of Ancient History (History of Rome down 
to the death of Augustus). Two hours a week during first half-year. 

Pror. GURNEY. 

Physics. Ganot’s Physics, Atkinson’s edition, Books I.-1V. Two 

hours a week during first half-year. Asst. Pror. G. A. HI. 

Chemistry. Roscoe’s Chemistry (Inorganic). — Lectures. Three hours a 

week (one recitation and two lectures) during second half-year. 
Asst. PROF. JACKSON. 


Nors. —In 1871-72 German and Chemistry were transferred as required 
studies into the Freshman year. 


ELECTIVE STUDIES. 
Two hours a week each. 
I. THE CLASSICS. 
Greek 1. Sophocles, Ajax. — Aristophanes, Knights (700 lines). — 
Thucydides, one half of Books VI., VII. —Grote’s History of 


Greece. — Exercises in Translation and Composition. 116 Sopho- 
mores. Mr. ANDERSON. 
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Greek 2. The Olynthiacs and Philippics of Demosthenes. — Grote’s 
History of Greece, Chapters 86-90. 8 Sophomores. 
Mr. Fiske. 
Greek 3. Homer, Odyssey, Books IX., XI, XII. — Plato, Crito and 
Phaedo. — Greek Philology. 8 Sophomores. 
" Mr. ANDERSON. 
Latin 1. Cicero, De Amicitia ; Pristola ad Q. Fratrem; Pro Roscio 
Amerino. "— Plautus, Trinummus. 152 Sophomores. 
Mr. GREENOUGH. 
Latin 2. Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, Book I.; De Oratore, Book 
11. (one half). — Horace, Satires, Book I. 35 Sophomores. 
Mr. GREENOUGH. 


II. MODERN LANGUAGES. 


French. Section A. Octave Feuillet, Le Roman d’un Jeune Homme 
Pauvre ; Dalila. — Molitre, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme ; Les 
Femmes Savantes. — Chardenal’s Exercises. 


Section B. Scribe et Legouvé, Les Doigts de Fée. — About, 
Trente et Quarante. — Laboulaye, Paris en Amérique. — Charde- 
nal’s Exercises. 


Section C. La Poudre aux Yeux. — Laboulaye, Paris en Amé- 
rique. Chardenal’s Exercises. 90 Sophomores, 27 Juniors. 


Mr. AMEs. 
Italian. Toscani’s Grammar. — Prose Scelte (Selections). —-Prose Com- 
position. 19 Sophomores. Asst. Pror. Nasi. 


ΠῚ. PHILOSOPHY. 


Jevons’s Logic. — Mansel’s Metaphysics. (The same as the Junior Re, 
quired Course.) 14 Sophomores. AssT. PRor. PETERSON. 


IV. MATHEMATICS. 


Course 1. Chauvenet’s Spherical Trigonometry ; Seaver’s Formulas. 
— Howison’s Analytic Geometry (Selections). 42 Sophomores, 1 
Freshman. Pror. J. M. PEIRCE. 


Course 2. Elements of the Differential Calculus. (Lectures, with 
Haddon’s Examples; J. A. Serret, Selections.) 9 Sophomores, 1 
Senior. - Pro. J. M. PEIRCE. 


Course 8. Applications of Plane Trigonometry to Heights and Dis- 
tances, Navigation, and Surveying, — Spherical Trigonometry 
Ἀ 
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(Chauvenet), and its Applications to Astronomy and Navigation. 
36 Sophomores, 8 Juniors, 8 Freshmen. AssT. Pror. WHITE. 
V. PHYSICS (INCLUDING CHEMISTRY). 


Chemistry. Eliot and Storer’s Inorganic Chemistry, with Laboratory 
work. — Cooke’s Chemical ea a Part I. 31 Sophomores, 1 
Junior. AssT. PROF. JACKSON. 


VI. NATURAL HISTORY. 


Page’s Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geography, Chapters 1-12. 
—  Loomis’s Meteorology, Chapters 1-6. — Lyell’s Student’s Ele- 
ments of Geology (Selections). 93 Sophomores, 1 Freshman. ᾿ 

AssT. ΡΒΟΕ. PETTEE. ~ 


JUNIOR CLASS. 
REQUIRED STUDIES. 


Philosophy. Jevons'’s Logic. — Mansel’s Metaphysics. Two hours a 


week. Asst. Pror. PETERSON. 
Political Science. Rogers, Political Economy. — Alden, Constitution 
of the United States. One hour a week. Pror. DUNBAR. 


Physics. 1. Lectures on Mechanics (including Hydrostatics and Hydro- 
dynamics), and on Electricity and Magnetism. One hour a week. 

Pror. LovERING. 

2. Ganot’s Physics, Book VI. as far as § 357, and Book VII. as 

far as ὃ 551. Two hours a week (one recitation and one lecture) during 


Jirst half-year. Asst. Pror. TROWBRIDGE. 
Rhetoric. Whately’s Rhetoric. — Themes. Two hours a week during 
second half-year. Pror. CHILD. 


ELECTIVE STUDIES. 
Three hours a week each. 
I. THE CLASSICS. 


Greek. 1. Aeschines against Ctesiphon. — Demosthenes on the Crown. 
— Aeschylus, Agamemnon. — Sophocles, Antigone. — Aristophanes, 
Knights. 30 Juniors. ProF. Goopwin. 


Greek. 2. Polybius, Books I. and III. 4 Juniors. Pror. SoPHOCLES. 


Latin. Epistles of Horace. — Tacitus, Agricola and Dialogus. — Quin- 
tilian, Book I. 44 Juniors, 3 Seniors. Pror. LANE. 
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II. MODERN LANGUAGES. 


English. THadley’s Brief History of the English Language. — Marsh’s 
Lectures, Vol. I. — Abbot’s Shakespearian Grammar. — Three 
Plays of Shakespeare. — Lectures. 28 Juniors, 7 Seniors.’ 

PROF. CHILD. | 


French. Lemaire, Grammaire Francaise. — Five Comedies by Moliére. 
— About, Le Roi des Montagnes. — French Composition. 22 


Juniors, 5 Seniors, 26 Sophomores. ’ Pror. BOcHER. 
German. Selections from Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe. 79 Juniors, 3 
Sophomores. Mr. PERRY. 


Italian. Nota’s La Fiera. — Manzoni’s Promessi Sposi (Selections). — 
Prose Composition, with Toscani’s Grammar for reference. 8 
Juniors. Asst. Pror. Nass. 

Spanish. Sales’s Josse’s Grammar and Exercises. — Gil Blas (Selections). 
— Prose Composition. 10 Juniors, 2 Seniors. Asst. Pror. Nasu. 


I. PHILOSOPHY. 

Locke, Essay on Human Understanding. — Cousin, Philosophie de 
Locke. — Bowen, Ethics and Metaphysics (Selections). — Mill’s Ex- 
amination of Hamilton's Philosophy. — Lectures. 8 Juniors. 

Pror. BowEN. 


IV. HISTORY. : 
History of Germany, France, and the Church (from the Eighth to the Fif- 
teenth Century). — Hallam’s Middle Ages. — Kohlrausch’s or Men- 
zel’s History of Germany. —Student’s History of France. — Mil- 
man’s History of Latin Christianity. — Lectures. 33 Juniors. 
Asst. PRoF. ADAMS. 
Medieval Institutions. Germania of Tacitus. — Maine’s Ancient Law, 
and Village Communities. — Hallam’s Middle Ages. —Lectures on 
Feudalism and the Salic Law. 7 Juniors. Asst. Pror. ADAMS. 


V. MATHEMATICS. 


Differential and Integral Calculus (second course). Peirce’s Curves and 
- Functions, Vol. I. and the greater part of Vol. II., with Lectures 
on the Theory and Functions of Complex Variables. 2 Juniors, 2 
Sentors. Pror. J. M. PEIRCE. 


Mechanics (Kerr). 5 Juniors, 1 Senior. Pror. J. M. PEIRCE. 


VI. PHYSICS (INCLUDING CHEMISTRY). 


Physics. Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy. — Acoustics. 43 Juniors. 
Pror. LovERING. 
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Experimental Physics. Practical Exercises in the Laboratory, including 
the use of instruments of precision in testing the laws of Mechanics, 
Acoustics, Optics, Magnetism, and Electricity. 1 Junior, 1 Senior. 

. AssT. Pror. TROWBRIDGE. 

Chemistry. Galloway's Qualitative Analysis. — Cooke’s Chemical Phi- 
losophy, Part II. — Lectures. — Laboratory work. 30 Juniors, 2 
Sentors. ProF. CooKE, 

assisted by Mr. H. B. Hu. 


VII. NATURAL HISTORY. 


Botany and Zodlogy. Gray’s Structural and Systematic Botany. — Field, 

Forest, and Garden Botany. — Lectures and Laboratory work in 
Zoology. — Microscopy. 31 Juniors, 10 Seniors. 

Prors. Gray and SHALER, 

assisted by Dr. FarLow. 


VII. MUSIC. 
Theory of Music. — Harmony. — Counterpoint and Choral Figuration. 
— Free Composition. 2 Juniors, 7 Sophomores. Mr. PAINE. 


SENIOR CLASS. 


REQUIRED STUDIES. 
Physics. Lectures on Mechanics, Optics, Acoustics, Electricity and Mag- 
netism. One hour a week during first half-year. Pror. LOVERING. 
Rhetoric. Themes. Mr. Fay. 
ELECTIVE STUDIES. 
Three hours a week each. 
I. THE CLASSICS. 


Greek Poetry. Aeschylus, Agamemnon and Eumenides. — Sophocles, 
Oedipus Tyrannus. — Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris. — Aristoph- 
anes, Acharnians. — Selections from the Lyric Poets. 10 Seniors, 


1 Sophomore. Pror. GOODWIN. 
Greek Philosophy. Plato, Protagoras and Gorgias. — Aristotle, Ethics 
(Books I. -IV., X.). 10 Seniors, 2 Juniors. Pror. GooDWInN. 
Greek History. Thucydides (Books I.-IV.). — Grote’s History of 
Greece. 3 Seniors. Pror. GOODWIN. 


Ecclesiastical Greek. Christian Fathers, Justin (Apologies and Dialogue 
with Tryphon). — Hippolytus (Selections). 5 Seniors. 
Pror. SOPHOCLEs. 
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Latin. Cicero, pro Roscio Amerino. — Lucretius (Selections). — Catul- 
lus. — Propertius (Book J.), — Plautus, Bacchides. 30 Seniors. 
Pror. LANE. 
II. MODERN LANGUAGES. 


French 1. Brachet, Grammaire Historique. — Joinville, Mémoires. — 
Sand, Les Maitres Sonneurs. — French Composition. — Early French 
Literature. 4 Seniors, 3 Sophomores. Pror. BécHER. 

French 2. Pellissier, La Langue Francaise. — About, Trente et Qua- 
rante.— Moliére, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. — French Composition. 


16 Seniors, 3 Sophomores. ProF. BOcHER. 

Old French. Bartsch, Chrestomathie de l’Ancien Frangais. — Amis et 

Amiles. 7 Seniors. Pror. LOWELL. 
German. Schiller, Wallenstein ; Thirty Years’ War (two Books). — 

Goethe, Faust (First Part). 28 Seniors. _Pror. CHILD. 

Italian. Selections from the Early Italian. — Dante. — Ariosto. 5 


Sentors. Pror. LOWELL. 


Ot. PHILOSOPHY. 


‘Course 1. Bouillier, Histoire de la Philosophie Cartésienne. — Schweg- 
ler’s History of Philosophy. — Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason 
(Selections). — Lectures on the Philosophy of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, and on Kant and the later German Metaphysicians. 18 
Seniors. Pror. BOWEN. 

Course 2. Reichlin-Meldegg, Einleitung zur Philosophie, nebst System 
der Logik. — Schopenhauer, Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung. 


1 Senior. Pror. BowEn. 

Course 3. Fleming’s Moral Philosophy. — Cicero, de Officiis. — Lec- 

tures on Ethics. 24 Seniors. Pror. PEABODY. 

Political Economy. — Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations.— J. S. Mill’s 

' Political Economy. 75 Seniors. | Pror. DUNBAR. 
IV. HISTORY. 


History of England (to the Seventeenth Century). Freeman’s Early Eng- 
lish History. — Knight’s, Lingard’s, or Pearson’s History of England. 
— Stubbs, Documents illustrative of the Constitutional History of 
England. 15 Seniors. AssT. Pror. ADAMS. 

Modern History (Seventeenth Century and first half of the Eighteenth). ᾿ 
Hallam’s Constitutional History. — Stephen, Lectures on the His- 
tory of France. 49 Seniors. Pror. ToRREY. 


Modern History (from the middle of the Eighteenth Century). May’s 
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Constitutional History. — Eliot’s and Hildreth’s History of the 
United States. 30 Seniors. Pror. ToRREY. 


Vv. MATHEMATICS. 
Analytic Mechanics (Peirce, Selections). 1 Senior. Pror. B. PEIRCE. 


VI. PHYSICS (INCLUDING CHEMISTRY). 

Physics. Undulatory theory of Light, Acoustics, Electricity, and Mag- 
netism, in selections from the Treatises by Jackson and Ganot. — 
Lectures. 48 Seniors. Pror. LovERING. 

Heat (with its applications). 8 Seniors. Pror. GIBBS. 

Mineralogy. Crystallography, with exercises in drawing and determin- 
ing Crystals. — Descriptive Mineralogy, with practical exercises in 
determining Minerals with the use of the blowpipe. 10 Seniors. 

. ProF. CooKE. 

Chemistry. The Principles of Organic Chemistry. — Practical exercises 
in Quantitative Analysis and in Chemical Physics. 7 Seniors. 

Pror. CooKE. 


VIL NATURAL HISTORY. oe 

Botany. Gray’s Structural and Systematic Botany. — Gray’s Manual 
of Botany of Northern United States, — Field, Forest, and Garden 
Botany. 1 Senior. Pror. Gray. 
Zodlogy. Lectures. — Readings, with Commentary, from Modern Works 
on the Origin of Animals. — Laboratory work and Microscopy. 6 
Seniors. Pror. SHALER. 


Historical Geology. Lectures and Laboratory work. 8 Seniors. 
| ProF. SHALER. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1872-73. 
-.-9.--- 


REQUIRED STUDIES. 


THE studies to be pursued by a candidate for the Bachelor’s degree are 
partly prescribed and partly optional. 

The prescribed studies occupy the whole of the Freshman year, and 
about one third of the Sophomore and Junior years, In the Senior year 
certain written exercises are required. The required studies for the year 
1872 -- 78 are as follows --- 


FRESHMAN CLASS. (176 Students.) 
Fifteen and one half hours a week of required work. 

Greek. Xenophon’s Memorabilia (one Book). — Plato’s Apology. — 
The Alcestis of Euripides. — The Clouds of Aristophanes. — Greek 
Composition. Seven hours a fortnight. Messrs. FiskE and GouLp. 

Latin. Livy (two Books). — Horace, Odes. — Cicero, De Deneetate: -- 
Latin Composition. Seven hours a fortnight. 

Messrs. SMITH and EVERETT. 

Mathematics. Algebra. — Solid Geometry. — Plane Trigonometry. — 
Elements of Analytic Geometry. Four hours a week. 

Asst. Prors. SEAVER and WHITE. 

German. Grammar. — Exercises in Translation and Composition. TJwo 
hours a week. Mr. BARTLETT. 

Ethics. Champlin’s Principles of Ethics. — Bulfinch’s Evidences of 

| Christianity. Two hours a week during the first half-year. 
PRoF. PEABODY. 

Chemistry. Elements of Inorganic Chemistry. — Lectures. Three hours 
a week during the second half-year. Pror. Cooke and Assistant. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS. (166 Students.) 
Four hours a week of required work besides written exercises. 


Physics. Ganot’s Physica, translated by Atkinson, Books I., 1]., III. 
IV., and VI. Two hours a week. Asst. Pror. G. A. HILt. 
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Rhetoric. Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric (Selections). — Herbert 
Spencer’s Essay on Style. Two hours a week during the first half-year. 
Six Themes, during the second half-year. Asst. Pror. A. S. HILL. 
History. The History of Rome in Rawlinson’s Manual of Ancient His- 
tory. Two hours a week during the first half-year. Pror. GURNEY. 


Elementary French. Grammar. — Exercises in Translation and Compo- 


sition. Two hours a week. 84 Sophomores. Mr. FESSENDEN. 
(Required only of those who have failed to pass the admission requisites. 
' See pages 53 and 216.) 


JUNIOR CLASS. (162 Students.) 

Six hours a week of required work besides written exercises. 
Philosophy. Jevons’s Logic. — Hamilton’s Metaphysics. — Four Foren- 
sics. Two hours a week. Mr. PALMER. 
Political Science. Fawcett’s Political Economy. — The Constitution of 

the United States. Z'wo hours a week during the first half-year. 

Pror. DUNBAR. 
Physics. Ganot’s Physics, translated by Atkinson, first seven Chapters 

of Book VII. Two hours a week during the first half-year. 
Asst. Pror. TROWBRIDGE. 


Lectures on Mechanics, Electricity, Magnetism, and Acoustics. 


One hour a week. Pror. LovERING. 
Rhetoric. Whately’s Rhetoric. TZwo hours a week during the second half- 
year. Asst. Pror. A. S. Hitt. 
‘Six Themes. ProFr. CHILD. 


SENIOR CLASS. (131 Students.) 


Four Forensics. Pror. Bowen. 


(Candidates for Honors may substitute for these Forensics an equal number 
of Theses in their special departments, provided such substitution is permitted 
by the Professors in those departments. } 


ANTICIPATION OF REQUIRED STUDIES. 


The required studies of the Sophomore and Jutior years are of an ele: 
mentary character, and students who wish to be relieved from attend- 
ance at College exercises in one or more of them will be excused from 
such attendance if they pass a satisfactory examination in such study or 
studies at the beginning of the year in which they would regularly pur- 
sue the study or studies in College. No such eramination will be deemed 
satisfactory unless the student shall succeed in obtaining at least five eighths of 
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the maximum mark. The mark obtained when the examination is success- 
ful will be credited to the student as his mark on the Annual Scale of the 
study which forms the subject of the examination. Preparation for these 
examinations can often be made while the student is preparing for College 
or in the long vacation, and time be thus gained for higher courses of study. 

Notice of a student’s intention to present himself for such examination 
in any required study for 1873-74 must be given to the Dean in writ- 
ing before September 1, 1873. 

Information concerning the requirements for passing the examination 
in any study can be obtained from the Instructor in that study. 


ELECTIVE STUDIES. 


In addition to the prescribed studies, each Sophomore is required to 
pursue, and receives credit for, four courses chosen by himself from the 
elective studies, with at least two exercises a week each; each Junior, 
three courses, with three exercises a week; each Senior, four courses, with 
three exercises a week. . Students are at liberty to attend the instruction in 
as many other subjects as they may have time and taste for. 

In choosing his electives, the student must satisfy his instructors that 
he is qualified by his previous training to pursue those which he selects. 
With this limitation, all the courses given in the College are open to 
him in making his choice ; but he is strongly recommended to make his 
choice with great care, under the best advice, and in such a manner that 
his elective courses from first to last may form a rationally connected whole. 

It will be seen that students who prefer a course like the common 
required course of American Colleges can perfectly secure it, under this 
system, by a corresponding choice of studies ; while others who have 
decided tastes, or think it wiser to concentrate their study on one or two 
subjects, obtain every facility for doing so, and still secure in the briefer 
required course an acquaintance with the elements of the leading branches 
of knowledge. 

The following are the Elective Courses for the year 1872-73 : — 


[With each course is given the number of exercises a week, the number of students 
. who elected the course, and the name of the Instructor.) 


I. THE CLASSICS. 
GREEK. 
Sophomore Studies. 


1. Demosthenes, Philippics. — Aristophanes, Knights. — Aeschylus, Pro- 
metheus. Twicea week. 42 Sophomores. | Mr. ANDERSON. 
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2. Thucydides (Books VI. and VII.). — Greek Historians (Selections). 
History of Greek Literature. Composition and Translation. Twice 
a week. 22 Sophomores. Mr. ANDERGON. 
8. Plato (one half of the Gorgias). — Demosthenes, Olynthiacs. — Eu- 
ripides, Alcestis. — Homer (Selections from the [liad). Twice a 
week. 82 Sophomores. Mr. ΕἸΒΚΕ. 


Junior and Senior Studies. 


‘4, Aeschines against Ctesiphon. — Demosthenes on the Crown. — 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon and Prometheus. — Sophocles, Antigone. 
Three times a week. 34 Juniors, 1 Senior. Pror. GooDwIN. 

5. Thucydides and Herodotus (Selections). — Grote’s History of Greece. 
Three times a week. 3 Juniors, 2 Seniors. Pror. GOODWIN. 

6. Polybius and Plutarch (Selections). Three times a week. 3 Juniors, 5 
Seniors. . Pror. SoPHOCLEs. 

7. Aeschylus, Seven against Thebes. — Sophocles, Electra. — Euripides, 
Medea. — Aristophanes, Frogs. —Elegiac and Lyric Poets (Selec- 
tions). Three times a week. 7 Seniors. ProF. GooDWIN. 


8. Plato, Protagoras and parts of the Republic. — Aristotle, Politics, 
four Books. Three times a week. 5 Juniors, 10 Seniors. 
Pror. GoopwIn. 
9. Ecclesiastical Greek. (Selections from the Christian Fathers.) Three 
times a week. 2 Seniors. Pror. SOPHOCLES. 
In Course 1, in addition to the ordinary divisions, there is a division formed 
to give candidates for Second-year Honors instruction in Composition and 
Translation. 
In Course 2, which is intended for Candidates for Honors, instruction is 
given by Lectures. There are three exercises a week, attendance on one of 
which, however, is voluntary. 


LATIN. 
Sophomore Studies. 


1. Literary Course. Cicero, Laelius ang Oration for Roscius Amerinus. 
— Horace, Satires. — Terence. Twice a week. 119 Sophomores. 

Mr. GREENOUGH. 

2. Philosophical and Rhetorical Course. Cicero, De Oratore, and Tusculan 

Disputations. — Horace, Ars Poetica. — Seneca (Selections). Twice 

a week. 42 Sophomores. Mr. GREENOUGH. 

8. History of the Fall of the Republic. Vellejus Paterculus. — Cicero’s 

Epistles. — Caesar, de Bello Civili. — Horace, Epodes. — Lucan( Ex- 

tracts). Twice a week. 25 Sophomores, 1 Freshman, 1 Junior. 
Mr. EVERETT. 
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Junior and Senior Studies. 
4, Writers of the Empire. Quintilian. — Pliny’s Letters. — Juvenal. 
Three times a week. 54 Juniors, 1 Senior. Pror. LANE. 


5. Writers of the Republic. Plautus. — Cicero. — Lucretius. — Catullus. 
— Exercises in writing Latin. Three times a week. 17 Juniors, 24 
Seniors. Pror. LANE. 

6. History of the Empire, Tiberius to Domitian. From Tacitus, Suetonius, 
Vellejus Paterculus, Seneca, Juvenal, Statius. Three times a week. 
9 Juntors, 8 Seniors. Pror. LANE. 

7. Elements of Roman Law. Huschke’s Justiniani Institutiones. — De- 
mangeat’s Droit Romain. Three times a week. 14 Seniors. 


Mr. BRANNAN. 

In Course 1, in addition to the ordinary divisions, there is a division formed 

to give candidates for Second-year Honors instruction in Composition and 
Translation. 


Under this head, for convenience, are also classed 


HEBREW. 
Hahn’s or Theile’s Biblia Hebraica. — Conant’s Gesenius’s Grammar. 
Three times a week. 1 Sophomore, 4 Juniors, 8 Seniors. 


Pror. Youna. 
SANSKRIT. 


Grammar and Translation. Three times a week. 1 Senior. 
Mr. GREENOUGH. 


II. MODERN LANGUAGES, 
ENGLISH. 
1. Anglo-Saxon. March’s Anglo-Saxon Reader. —Corson’s Hand-book 
of Anglo-Saxon and Early English. TZwice a week. 3 Sophomores. 


Pror, CHILD. 

2. History and Grammar of the English Language. Three times a week. 
10 Juniors. Pror. CHILD. 

3. English Composition and English Literature. Three times a week. 
30 Seniors. Pror. CHILD. 

; GERMAN. 

1. German Syntax and Composition. — German Plays and Stories. 
- Twice a week. 117 Sophomores. Mr. How ann. 


2. Schiller. — German Composition. Three times a week. 2 Sophomores, 
85 Juniors. - Pror. HEDGE. 
8. German Classics. — German Composition. Three times a week. 1 Jun- 
tor, 47-Seniors. Pror. HEDGE. 
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FRENCH. 
1. Exercises in French Syntak and Composition. — Modern French 
Plays. Twice a week. 24 Sophomores, 1 Junior, 2 Seniors. 
Mr. JACQUINOT. 
2. Moliétre. — Corneille. — Racine. — French Grammar and Composition. 
Three times a week. 7 Sophomores, 29 Juniors, 12 Seniors. 
Pror. B cHER. 
8. Brachet’s Historical Grammar. — Rabelais. — Montaigne. — French 
Composition. Threetimesa week. 4 Sophomores, 16 Juniors, 6 Seniors. 
Pror. BOcHER. 
“4. Early and Norman French. Chevallet, Origine et Formation de la 
Langue francaise. — Géruzez, Littérature francaise. — French Com- 
position. Three times a week. 1 Sophomore, 3 Juniors. 
Pror. BOOHER. 


ITALIAN. 
1. Prose Scelte.— Italian Grammar. — Italian Composition. TZwice a 
week. 19 Sophomores. Asst. Pror. Nasa. 
2. “Nota’s La Fiera. — A Manzoni. — Tasso. — Italian Composition. 
Three times a week. 2 Juniors. Asst. Pror. Nasu. 


*3. Early Italian (Selections). — Dante. — Machiavelli. Three times a 
week. 8 Seniors. (In the absence of Pror. Lowe 1) 
Asst. Pror. Nasu. 


SPANISH. 
Gil Blas. — Spanish Grammar and Composition. Three times a week. 8 
Sophomores, 3 Juniors, 3 Seniors. Asst. Pror. Nasi. 


; PHILOLOGY OF THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 
*Provencal. — Early Italian, French, and Spanish. — Diez’s Grammar. 
Three times a week. Pror. BocHER. 


No student is allowed to elect the * courses unless he has a sufficient knowl- 
edge of Latin as well as of French or Italian. 


III. PHILOSOPHY. 
Sophomore Studies. 
Jevons’s Logic. — Hamilton’s Metaphysics. Twice a week. 21 Sopho- 
mores. Mr. PALMER. 


This course is the same as the Junior required course in Philosophy. Sopho- 
mores who elect this course are excused from the required course in Philoso- 
phy in their Junior year, and must take in its place an Elective having at least 
two exercises a week. 
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Junior Studies. 


Psychology. Locke's Essay on Human Understanding (Selections). 
—Cousin, Philosophie Sensualiste and Philosophie de Locke. — 
Mill’s Examination of Hamilton. — Lectures. Three times a week. 
13 Juniors, 1 Senior. Pror. BOWEN. 

Ancient Philosophy. Renouvier, Manuel de Philosophie Ancienne. — 
Ueberweg’s History of Ancient Philosophy. — Nourrisson, Progrés 
de la Pensée Humaine. Three times a week. 1 Junior, 1 Senior. 

ProF. BOWEN. — 


Senior Studies. 

Schools of Descartes and Kant. Bouillier, Histoire de la Philosophie 
Cartésienne. — Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. — Schwegler’s His- 
tory of Philosophy. — Lectures on French and German Philosophy. 
Three times a week, 1 Junior, 29 Seniors. ῬΒΟΕ. BowEn. 

Modern German Philosophy. Reichlin-Meldegg’s Einleitung zur Phi- 
losophie. — Schopenhauer’s Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung. — 


. Fichte’s Bestimmung des Menschen. Three times a week. 


Pror. BoweEn. 


Ethics. Stewart’s Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers. — 
Cicero, De Officiis. — Lectures. TZhree times a week. 12 Seniors. 
. Pror. PEABODY. 


Iv. HISTORY. 
Sophomore Study. 


. Roman and Early Medieval History. — Mommsen’s History of Rome. 


— Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (Selections). 
Twice a week. 10 Sophomores, 2 Juniors. ProF. GURNEY. 


To entitle a student to elect this course, he must anticipate the required 
Roman History of the Sophomore year, and pass a creditable examination on it 
at the beginning of the academic year. 


Junior Studies. 


. The General History of Europe from the Tenth to the Sixteenth Cen- 


tury. Three times a week. 66 Juniors, 1 Senior. 
(In the absence of Asst. Pror. ADAMs) Mr. WARNER. 


. Medisval Institutions. (Advanced Course.) Three times a week. 9 


Juniors, 2 Seniors. 
(In the absence of Asst. PRor. ADAMS) Mr. AMEs. 
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Senior Studies. 


. History of England to the Seventeenth Century. Three times a week. 


14 Seniors. (In the absence of Asst. Pror. ADAMS) MR. AMES. 


Modern History (Seventeenth Century and First Half of the Eigh- 
teenth). TZhreetimes a week. 35 Seniors,2 Juniors. Pror. ToRREY. 


Modern History (from the Middle of the Eighteenth Century). Three 
times a week, 52 Seniors. Pror. ToRREY. 


V. POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


. Political Economy. J. 8. Mill’s Political Economy. — McCulloch 


on Taxation. — Subjects in Banking and Currency. Three times a 
week, 65 Seniors. Pror. DUNBAR. 


Elements of Roman Law. See the Cuassics, Latin 7. 


VI. MATHEMATICS. 
Sophomore Studies. 

Differential and Integral Calculus; Elementary Course. (The Differ- 
entiation of all Analytic Functions, and the Integration of Simple 
Functions; Applications to Geometry of Two Dimensions, etc. — 
Lectures.) Twice a week. 80 Sophomores, 6 Freshmen, 7 Juniors. 

Pror. J. M. PEIRCE. 

Spherical Trigonometry (Chauvenet’s Trigonometry, with Seaver’s 
Formulas). — Analytic Geometry (Salmon’s Conic Sections, Chap- 
ters I.-III., V.-VII., X.-—XIII.). — Elements of Analytic Geom- 
etry of Space. Twice a week. 2 Freshmen, 15 Sophomores, 1 Junior, 
2 Seniors. Asst. Pror. SEAVER. 

Practical Applications of Trigonometry. — Principles of Surveying. — 
Spherical Trigonometry. — Applications of Spherical Trigonometry 
to Astronomy and Navigation. Twice a week. 26 Sophomores, 5 
Seniors. Asst. Pror. WHITE. 

Junior Studies. 


Differential and Integral Calculus ; Second Course. (Functions of 
Complex, or Imaginary, Variables ; General Theory of Series ; 
Methods of Integration ; Applications to Geometry of Three Dimen- 
sions, etc. — J. A. Serret, continued from 1871-72.) Three times a 
week. 1 Junior. Pror. J. M. PEIRCE. 


. Elementary Mechanics (Kerr). Twice a week. 2 Sophomores, 8 Jun- 


tors, 2 Sentors. Pror. J. M. PEIRcE. 


The Theory of Equations (Lectures). Once a week. 10 Juniors, 5 
- Seniors. Pror. J. M. ῬΕΙΒΟΕ. 
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Senior Studies. 
7. Analytic Mechanics (Peirce). Three times a week. Pror. B. PRIRce. 


8. Geometry of Three Dimensions and Quaternions. Twice a week. 
Pror. B. ῬΕΙΒΟΕ. 
9. Differential and Integral Calculus ; Third Course. (Differential Equa- 
tions, etc. — Lectures). Three times a week, Pror. J. M. ῬΕΙΒΟΕ. 


10. Applications of the Calculus to Geometry of Three Dimensions, 


Once a week. Pror. J. M. PEIRCE. 
11. Mathematical Astronomy (Gauss’s Theoria Motus). Three times a 
_ week. AssT. Pror. SEAVER. 


Course 2 is open to those only who pass a creditable examination in the Ele- 
ments of Analytic Geometry, as early as the beginning of the academic year. 

Courses 4, 5, 8, 10, and 11 require a knowledge of Analytic Geometry, Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry, and the Elements of the Calculus ; but Course 5 can be taken 
simultaneously with Course 1, by students previously unacquainted with the 
Calculus. A sufficient knowledge of Spherical Trigonometry could easily be 
acquired in the vacation. 

Courses 7 and 9 require a thorough knowledge of the Calculus, as well as of 


Analytic Geometry and Spherical Trigonometry. 

A previous study of Course 5 is of advantage in Course 7. 

Course 6 will be elementary ; and the portions of the Calculus required will 
be taught as a part of the Course. This course can be taken as an Extra, or as 
a part of a full Elective. 

Course 3 will not be accepted as one of the grounds of Honors in Mathe- 
matics. 


VII. PHYSICS (INCLUDING CHEMISTRY). 


PHYSICS. 
Junior Studies. 
1, Astronomy and Acoustics. Three times a week. 20 Juniors. 
Pror. LoVERING. 


2. Practical Exercises in the Laboratory, including the use of instru- 
ments of precision in testing the laws of Mechanics, Acoustics, Op- 
tics, Magnetism, and Electricity ; and an extended course in Elec- 
trical Measurements. Three timés a week. 8 Juniors, 9 Seniors. 

Asst. Prors. TROWBRIDGE and G. A. HILL. 


Senior Studies, 


8. Undulatory Theory of Light. — Electricity and Magnetism. Three 
times a week. 10 Seniors. Pror. LOVERING. 
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4. Heat, with its applications. Three times a week. 2 Seniors. 
Pror. ΟἼΒΒΒ. 
Some knowledge of the Calculus will be required to enable a student to 
pursue Course 4. 
CHEMISTRY. 
Sophomore Study. 
1. Descriptive Chemistry, with Laboratory Practice. —Cooke’s Chemi- 
cal Philosophy. Twice a week. 79 Sophomores. 
' Asst. Pror. JACKSON. 


Junior Study. 


2. Qualitative Analysis.’ Three times a week. 85 Juniors, 8 Seniors. 
Pror. CooKE and Mr. H. B. HI. 


Senior Studies. 


8. Mineralogy, including Use of the Blowpipe, and Crystallography. 
Three times a week. 21 Seniors. Pror. Cooke. 


4, Quantitative Analysis (chiefly Laboratory Work). Three times a 
week. 12 Seniors. Pror. Cooke and Mr. MuNROE. 


VIII. NATURAL HISTORY. 
Sophomore Study. 


1. Physical Geography (Ansted), Meteorology (Loomis), aa Structural 
Geology (Lyell’s Students’ Elements). Twice a week. 28 Sopho- 
mores, 1 Junior, 1 Senior. Pror. PETTEE. 


Junior Studies. 


2. Botany. Three times a week. 14 Juniors, 1 Senior. 
Pror. Gray and Dr. GoonpALe. 


8. Comparative Anatomy and Physiology. Three times a week. 28 Jun- 


tors, 25 Seniors. Dr. DwicuT and Dr. JAMES. 
4. Zodlogy. Three times a week. 24 Juniors. Pror. SHALER. 
Senior Studies. 


5. Historical Geology and Orography. Three times a week. 8 Seniors. 
Prors. WHITNEY and SHALER. 


6. Zodlogy (Invertebrates). Three times a week. 10 Seniors. 
Pror. SHALER. 


7. Advanced Botany. Three times a week. 14 Seniors. 
Pror. Gray and Pror. GooDALE. 


Course 2 must be taken by candidates for Honors in Natural History. 
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IX. MUSIC. 


1. Harmény.— Counterpoint and Choral Figuration. — Simple forms 
of Free Composition. — Song, March, Dance, Prelude, etc. T'wice 
a week. 3 Sophomores, 3 Juniors. Mr. PAINE. 
2. Imitative Counterpoint. — Canon. — Fugue (in two or three voices). 
—Free Composition (Thematic Treatment). Three times a week. 
3 Juniors. Mr. PAINE. 


DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS. 


[Copied from the printed Regulations of the Faculty of Harvard College, 
Sections 10 -12.] 


10. Only such persons as have performed the work of the College course 
to the satisfaction of the Faculty shall be recommended for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts; and the examinations in the College course (both final 
and special) constitute a series of examinations for that degree. Any stu- 
dent, however, who has not complied with the requisitions for a degree 
before the end of his Senior year, may be recommended for his degree 
in any subsequent year, on passing satisfactory examinations in the stud- 
ies in which he was deficient. 

11. Persons recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts shall be 
divided into two classes, —those recommended for an ordinary degree, 
and those recommended for a degree with distinction. Those only shall 
be recommended for a degree with distinction whose scholarship for the 
whole College course entitles them to a part at Commencement.* This 
distinction shall be indicated in the diploma by the words cum laude. 

12. Honors of two grades shall be awarded for special proficiency in 


‘ any of the following departments: Classics; Modern Languages; Phil- 


osophy ; History ; Mathematics ; Physics (including Chemistry) ; Natural 
History. The requisitions for Honors shall be announced by the Faculty 
from time to timé, at least two years’ notice being given to each Class. 
The department in which Honors are awarded, as well as the grade of 
the Honors, shall be stated in the diploma. 


* A part at Commencement is assigned to any student who attains eighty hundredths 


of the maximum mark for the whole College Course, or eighty-seven hundredths of the 
maximum mark for the Junior and Senior years combined. 
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HONORS. 


A candidate for Special Honors in any one of the following Departments 

—TI. Classics, II. Modern Languages, III. Philosophy,* IV. His- 
tory,t V. Mathematics, VI. Physics (including Chemistry), or VII. Natu- 
ral Historyt{— must have passed with distinction examinations: (1.) in 
all the required work of the College in that Department ; (2.) if the 
Department be Classics or Mathematics, in two Electives in it in the 
Sophomore year ; if it be Modern Languages, Physics, or Natural His- 
tory, in one elective in it in the Sophomore year ;f (3.) in two Elec- 
tives in it in the Junior year ; (4.) in three Electives in it in the Senior 
year. : 
In addition to these general requisitions, special requisitions may be 
made in any department. For example, in the Classics, the ability to 
write Greek and Latin prose, and to read ordinary Greek and Latin at 
sight will be required ; in Modern Languages, a special examination will 
be required in French and German, and in one of the three languages, 
Italian, Spanish, English ; this examination will include the writing of 
French or German, or of both; in Natural History, a thesis will be re- 
quired ; and in all Departments special investigations may be exacted. 
Every candidate for Honors must, at or near the close of the Senior year, 
pass an examination on the subjects in which he applies for Honors be- 
fore a committee of the Faculty appointed for the purpose. This exam- 
ination may be either oral, written, or by experimental work, as the 
committee shall determine. . ; 

Students who in previous years have not elected the regular number 
of courses, or have failed to pass any of the examinations with distinc- 
tion, may, with the consent of the Faculty, make up their deficiencies 
by passing such additional examinations as may be required of them; 
but no such permission will be granted for work omitted after the begin- 
ning of the Senior year. : 


* The Elective Political Economy may be taken as a part of the course for Honors 
either in Philosophy or History. Candidates for Honors in Philosophy may substi- 
tute Course 8 in Greek in place of one Elective in Philosophy. . 

+ Candidates for Honors in History may substitute Latin 3 or Latin 7 ἴῃ “place of 


one Elective in History. Of candidates for Honors in History in 1875, likewise, one - 


Elective in History or the Historical Elective in Latin will be required in the Sopho- 
more year. - 

¢t Candidates for Honors in Natural History may substitute Course 3 in Chemistry 
in place of one Elective in Natural History. 
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Every student who desires to be regarded as a candidate for Honors 
must register his name at the Dean’s once before the first day of June in 
his Junior year. 

At Commencement, 1872, Honors were assigned to members of the 
Graduating Class, as follows : — 


IN CLASSICS. 
First-Class Honors. Second-Class Honors. 
MeErTON Spencer KEITH, FRANCIS EUGENE WHITNEY, 
ALLEN WALTON GOULD, GEORGE SCHUYLER BaTEs. 


GeEoRGE HUNTINGTON GOULD, 
ΑἸΒΕῈΤ Lams LINCOLN. © 


IN MODERN LANGUAGES. 
First-Class Honors. 
EDWARD STEVENS SHELDON. 
IN PHILOSOPHY. 
Second- Class Honors. 
ARTHUR LORD. 

IN HISTORY. 
Second-Class Honors. 


Henry Avaustus MUHLENBERG, EDWARD BELCHER CALLENDER, 
PERRY BELMONT. 


IN PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 
First-Class Honors Second-Class Honors. 
Francis AvusTIN Goocn. ALFRED RAND. 


~SECOND-YEAR HONORS 
IN THE CLASSICS AND IN MATHEMATICS. 


The Faculty has established a grade of Honors in the Classics and in 
Mathematics, called Second- Year nee open both to Sophomores and 
to Juniors. 


I. These Honors will be awarded in the Classics on two conditions. 
The first condition is distinguished excellence in the required classical 
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work of the Freshman year, and in the work of any two classical electives 
of the Sophomore or the Junior year. The second condition consists in 
passing with distinction a special examination : — 

(a.) In the translation at sight of passages taken from the less difficult 
Greek and Latin authors. 

(b.) In Greek and Latin Prose Composition. 

(c.) Either in the Grammar and Comparative Philology of the Greek 
and Latin languages, or in Ancient History. This special examination 
will be held at some time near the close of the academic year. 


II. Second-year Honors will be awarded in Mathematics on two condi- 
tions. The first condition is distinguished excellence in all the required 
mathematical work of the Freshman year, and in the work of the first 
and second mathematical electives of the Sophomore year, comprising the 
subjects of Plane and Solid Geometry, Algebra, the Theory and Use of 
Logarithms, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Analytic Geometry, and 
the Elements of the Differential and Integral Calculus. The second con- 
dition consists in passing with distinction a special examination, partly 
written and partly oral, which will involve a moderate amount of work 
additional to that comprised in the regular courses, and may be ex- 
tended to cover the whole mathematical knowledge of the candidates. 
The special examination for Sophomores and Juniors of the present 
academic year will be held near the beginning of the next academic 
year. 

For the Elective in Analytic Geometry, that in Elementary Mechan- 
ics, or the second Elective in the Calculus may be substituted. 


These Honors will be given by the Faculty on the recommendation of 
a special committee of examiners, and the award will be printed in the 
annual catalogue. 

After 1873 no one can be a candidate at graduation for Honors in the 
Classics or in Mathematics who has not previously taken Second-year 
Honors in the same department. 

Candidates for Second-year Honors are required to register their names 
at the Dean’s office as early as the first of May of each year. Candidates 
for the Classical Honors will designate at the same time which elective 
courses they intend to offer to satisfy the first condition as described 
above. 


For the year 1872 Second-year Honors were assigned to the following 
students : — - 


HONORS. 17 


IN CLASSICS. 
Class I. 
Rank. Class. 
1. ΑΜΒΒΟΒΕ CrosBy RICHARDSON . : i . Junior. 
2. Witu1amM RIcHMOND . : ; : . ». Sophomore. 
EuGENE NELSON ASTON . : : : : : “ 
8. < Louis DYER : ; : : 2 : : ἐξ 
GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH . : : : : ᾿ as 
WiLtuiaM FItzHALE ABBOT. . Ὁ «| ns 
6. ὦ CHARLES CEcIL CLARKE. ᾿ a) τ : : « 
ARTHUR WILLIAM FOOTE . : ‘ : : ss 
Class II. 
Hosga BaLtLtovu Morse . : : : : : es 
| 9. < FREDERICK JosePH STONE . , ; ᾿ : “ 
WititiaAM ΕΟΥΑΙ, TYLER : ; ; : 4 “ 
Gioraio ANACLETO CoRRADO BENDELARI . : - 
12 ΦΑΜΕΒ ΟΤΙΒ LINCOLN ᾿ : . . ; . Junior. 
" )CHartes Francis WiTHINGTON. Ὁ . . Sophomore. 
SAMUEL EDWIN WYMAN : . : . : “ 
Class ITT, 
CHABLES MONTREVILLE GREEN . ᾿ . : “ 
, CHARLES FRANKLIN KNOWLES : : β ὃ oe 
16. : 
JAMES LAURENCE LAUGHLIN ᾿ : ᾿ : Junior. 
WILLIAM IcHaBop NIcHOLs . fe Ae : . Sophomore. 
WILLIAM TAGGARD PIPER . ᾿ , : : εἰ 
90. {4 GEORGE CLARENCE SHEPARD . eo : , es 


JOHN PALMER WYMAN : : ; : Ὺ ss 
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THE experience of the past warrants the statement that good scholars 
of high character but slender means are seldom or never obliged to leave 
College for want of money. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Eighty-seven Scholarships have been established in the College, vary- 
ing in their annual income from forty dollars to three hundred : — 

Saltonstall Scholarships. Two founded by Mary and Leverett Salton- 
stall, with an income of one hundred and fifty dollars each. 

Pennoyer Scholarships. Four from the annuity of William Pennoyer ; 
two of them with an income of eighty-five dollars, and two with an in- 
come of seventy-five-dollars each. 

Alford Scholarship. Founded by Joanna Alford, in 1785, with an in- 
- come of forty dollars. 

Abbot Scholarship, Founded by persons educated at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, with an income of one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Scholarship of the Class of 1802. Founded by the Class of 1802, with 
an income at present of one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Scholarship of the Class of 1814. Founded by the Class of 1814, with 
an income of one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Kirkland Scholarship. Founded by the Class of 1815, with an income | 
at present of two hundred dollars. 

Scholarship of the Class of 1817. Founded by the Class of 1817, with 
an income of two hundred dollars. 

Scholarship of the Class of 1835. Founded by the Class of 1835, with 
an income of one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Shattuck Scholarships. Eight from a bequest of Dr. George Cheyne 
Shattuck, with an income of one hundred and fifty dollars each. 

Walcott Scholarships. Two from a bequest of Samuel Baker Walcott, 
with an income of one hundred dollars each. 

Thayer Scholarships. Twelve founded by John Eliot Thayer, with an 
income of three hundred dollars each. 

Bowditch Scholarships. Twenty-two with an income of two hundred 
and fifty dollars each, founded by a friend of the College. 

Townsend Scholarships. Six with an income of two hundred and fifty 
dollars each, founded by Mary P. Townsend. 

Story Scholarship. Founded by Augustus Story, with an income of 
one hundred and fifty dollars. 
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Gorham Thomas Scholarship. With an income of one hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

Bigelow Scholarships. Three from a bequest of Tyler Bigelow, with an 
income of two hundred and fifty dollars each. 

Toppan Scholarship. Founded by Mrs. Ann Toppan, with an income 
of three hundred dollars. 

Sever Scholurship. Founded by James Warren Sever, with an income 
of one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Sewall Scholarships. Two founded by Samuel Sewall, with an income 
of two hundred and fifty dollars each. 

Hollis Scholarships. Two founded by Thomas and Nathaniel Hollis, 
with an income of one hundred and twenty-five dollars each. 

Browne Scholarship. Founded by William Browne and his descendants, 
with an income of one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Scholarship of the Class of 1841. Founded by the Class of 1841, with 
an income of about one hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

Morey Foundation. From a bequest of George Morey, yielding about 
four hundred and fifty dollars, which may be divided into two Scholar- 
ships. 

Matthews Scholarships. Ten founded by Nathan Matthews, with an 
income of three hundred dollars each. 


None but those who need assistance are expected to apply for Scholar- 
ships ; and among applicants the highest scholars on the work of the pre- 
ceding year have the preference. The assignment of some of the Schol- 
arships, however, is affected by special provisions. 

No student who has incurred a serious college censure in the course of 
the year will be considered a candidate for a Scholarship. 

Applications from persons who wish to be considered candidates will 
be received on or before the first day of June of each year. The nom- 
inations and appointments are made at the end of each academic year, 
as soon as the scales of rank for the year are prepared ; except that the 
Bigelow Scholarships are awarded by the Corporation to Freshmen soon 
after their entrance. The successful candidates for other Scholarships 
receive one third of the annual income immediately upon the assignment 
of the Scholarships and the remaining two thirds on the first of April 
following. The Scholarships for the Senior Class are assigned before 
Commencement, as soon as the annual scale for that class can be prepared, 
and the entire annual income of the Scholarships so assigned is paid im- 
mediately. 

The Scholarships, when voted, are understood to cover the College 
year just ended ; but the enjoyment of a Scholarship for one year will 
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not constitute any title to a second nomination, unless the superiority for 
which it was originally awarded be fully maintained. 


BENEFICIARY FUNDS. 


_ Various other bequests and donations to the College have from time to 
time been made, the income of which is appropriated for the aid of de- 
serving students in narrow circumstances. The annual amount thus ap- 
priated is about seven hundred and fifty dollars, which has usually been 
distributed in gratuities ranging from fifty to one hundred dollars. 
Applications for aid from the Beneficiary Fund are addressed to the 
Dean, and must be presented to him on or before the first day of June, by 
the student’s parent or guardian, or by the student himself if of age. 
The application should state particularly the circumstances of the case, 
with the reasons for asking aid. 


LOAN FUND. 


In addition to the Beneficiary Funds above mentioned, there is a Loan 
Fund, the interest of which, amounting annually to more than two thou- 
sand dollars, is lent to meritorious students desirous of receiving it, in 
sums ranging from fifty to one hundred and fifty dollars. This fund is 
under the control of a Board of Trustees, in Boston ; Hon. John Lowell, 
Treasurer. More than eight thousand dollars have been already added 
to the principal by reimbursements. 

The applications for the Loan Fund should be left with the Dean as 
early as the first day of February. 

‘The trustees of the fund for assisting students at Harvard College 
request applicants for loans to observe the following rules : — 

“4, To address their applications to the Treasurer of the Loan Fund, 
Hon. John Lowell, Boston,” and give them to the Dean. 

“42, To set forth their circumstances fully, as they would do on mak- 
ing application to an individual for like aid. 

“48. To state what aid they lave received, or expect to receive, from 
the College. - 

“4, If an applicant is under twenty-one years of age, his application 
must be accompanied by the written approval of his parent or guardian.” 


MONITORSHIPS, Etc. 


Besides the foregoing provisions for the aid of meritorious students, 
the vafious monitorships, etc., amount to about twelve hundred dollars 
a year, which may be considered an addition, to that extent, -to the bene- 
ficiary means of the College. 
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I. DETURS. 


A DISTRIBUTION of books called Deturs is made from the income of the 
Hopkins Foundation, near the commencement of the academical year, 
to meritorious students of one year’s standing. Forty-one Deturs were 
given in the Freshman Class, one in the Sophomore Class, and one in the 
Junior Class, the last year. 

Deturs are also given to such members of the Junior Class as, not hav- 
ing received them in the Sophomore year, shall, in the course of that 
year, make decided improvement in scholarship. 


II. BOWDOIN PRIZE DISSERTATIONS. 


E1reuHT ΡΕΙΖΕΒ will be assigned from the Foundation of James Bowdoin, 
as follows, provided so many Dissertations or Translations be deemed 
worthy of prizes by the judges : — 

I. A prize of one hundred dollars for the best Dissertation by a Resident 
Graduate of the University, or by a member of the Senior Class of 1872 -- 
73, on any of the subjects for Dissertations mentioned below. 

II. Three prizes of fifty dollars each for the best Dissertations by mem- 
bers of the Senior or Junior Class of 1873-74, on any of the following 
subjects : — | 

1. The Influence of Kant on the Physical, Metaphysical, and Theolo- 
gical Speculations of the Present Day. 

2. The Financial and Social Results of the Payment of the French 
Indemnity. 

8. The Rule of the Stuarts compared with that of the Bourbons. 

4. The Displacement or Migration of Populations and Races in An- 
tiquity or the Middle Ages. 

5. The Grounds on which some Plays of Shakespeare have been sup- 
posed to be wholly or in part Spurious. 

III. Two prizes of jifty dollars each for the best Dissertations or Trans- 
lations, by members of the Senior or Junior Class of 1873-74, on any of 
the following subjects : — | 

1. Plato’s Relation to the Sophists (English Essay). 

2. The chief Changes in the Vocabulary and Syntax of Latin Prese 
between 60 B. C. and 100 A. Ὁ, (English Essay). 
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8. De studiis grammaticis apud Romanos (Latin Essay). 

4. A Translation into Latin from Irving’s Columbus, Book III., Chap- 
ter IV., to the sentence, ‘‘ The crews now sank into a degree of dejec- 
tion.” 

5. A Translation into Attic Prose of the passage from the Review of 
Grote’s History of Greece, — Edinburgh Review, October, 1853, — be- 
ginning, ‘‘In political and social organization,” through ‘‘ comedies of Aris- 
tophanes.”” 

(To be found also in Mill's Dissertations and Discussions. Boston 
edition, Vol. III., pp. 201 -- 205.) 

IV. Two prizes of jifty dollars each for the best Dissertations by mem- 
bers of the Senior or Junior Class of 1873-74, on. any of the following 
subjects : — 

1. Recent Progress in the Synthesis of Organic Compounds. 

2. Scientific Use of the Imagination. 

3. The Weather and Weather Prophets. 

4. The Law of Mariotte, the Law of Charles, and the Law of Avo- 
gardro: Consider both the History of these laws, and their relations to 
Molecular Physics and Chemistry. 

Dissertations offered by Seniors of 1872-73 for the first prize must be 
deposited with the Dean on or before Commencement, 1873. All other 
Dissertations for these prizes must be deposited with the Dean on or 
before the first day of November, 1873. The title-page must, with an | 
assumed name, state the standing of the writer, as Graduate or Under- 
graduate, and if the latter, of what class. A sealed letter must be 
sent in at the same time, under cover with the Dissertation, contain- 
ing the true name of the writer, and superscribed with his assumed 
name. 

The Dissertations must be written upon letter-paper of good quality, 
of the quarto size, with a margin of not less than one inch at the top 
and bottom, and on each side, so that, if successful, they may be bound 
up without injury to the writing. The sheets on which the Dissertation 
is written must be securely stitched together. 

No Dissertation to exceed in length the amount of twenty-five printed 
pages of the North American Review. 

The prizes for the last Academical Year were assigned as follows : — 


To CHARLES LEAVITT BEALS WHITNEY. 


ComMITTEE. — Chauncey Wright, Esq., William James, Esq., and 
Prof. Ellis Peterson. 
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Class of 1872. 
To ALLEN WaLTon GouLp, a First Prize. 


CoMMITTEE. — Prof. Wolcott Gibbs, Prof. Joseph Winlock, and Prof. 
Josiah P, Cooke. 


Class of 1873. 
To CHARLES THEODORE RUSSELL, α Second Prize. 


CoMMITTEE. — Prof. J. L. Diman, J. Elliot Cabot, Esq., and Prof. 
Henry Adams. 


Il]. BOYLSTON PRIZES FOR ELOCUTION. 


On the day before Class Day in each year there is a public exhibition 
and trial of the skill and proficiency of the Students of the College in 
elocution, at which the Boylston Prizes are awarded. 

The speakers are not to rehearse their own compositions ; but to select 
pieces in prose or verse from English, Greek, or Latin authors, the selec- 
tions to be approved by the Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory. 
The proportion in English is to be at least two out of three. 

The competitors must be Graduates of the year, or Undergraduates of 
one of the next two Classes ; and their names must be entered with the 
Professor, at the latest, fourteen days before Class Day. No applications 
will be received after that time. 

The Corporation and five gentlemen selected by the corporation, will 
act as judges and award the prizes as follows : — 

Two First Prizes, of sexty doMwrs each; and three Second Prizes of 
Jorty-five dollars each. The First Prizes may be withheld if none of the 
competitors appear to deserve them. - 

At this exhibition, no prompting of the speakers will be allowed ; and 
a failure of memory in any one will exclude him from being considered 
in the assignment of the prizes. 

The following prizes were assigned, June 20, 1871 : — 


. The Two First Prizes. 
To GEorGE RIDDLE, of the present Junior Class. 
To ERNEST FRANCISCO FENOLLOSA, of the present Junior Class. 
The Three Second Prizes. 


To ArTHUR HowarD PICKERING, of the present Junior Class. 
To RicHarD HENRY Dana, of the present Junior Class. 
To GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH, of the present Junior Class. 
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Five Prizes of $25 each, and five of $15 each, are annually awarded 
to Freshmen for excellence in reading aloud English prose ; provided that 
in each case as many as five competitors are deemed worthy of Prizes. 

At the last trial Prizes were awarded as follows : — 


First Prizes. 


To THEODORE CLAUDIUS PEASE, 
JOSEPH WILBY. 


Second Prizes. 


To JOHN BRAzER DRAPER, 
WILt1AM Henry ΗΟΙΜΑΝ, 
Watpo Burnett, 
CHARLES WHITMAN WETMORE, 
LESTER WILLIAMS CLARK. 
Members of the present Sophomore Class. 


PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


THERE are daily devotional services in Appleton Chapel, at which all 
Undergraduates of the College are required to be present. Undergradu- 
ates are permitted to pass Sundays with their families, or with families 
designated by their parents or guardians. Undergraduates who do not 
pass Sundays with their families are required to attend public worship 
once on Sunday. Each student may select his own place of worship if he 
be of age ; if he be a minor, the selection is to be made by his parent or 
guardian. Seats are provided at the expense of the College for all Under- 
graduates who attend the Sunday services of the several religious denom- 
inations having established places of worship in the immediate vicinity 
of the College. 
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EXPENSES. 


THE expenses of an Undergraduate for a year are as follows : — 


Instruction, Library, Lecture-rooms, Gymnasium, etc., $150.00 $150.00 
Rent and care of Room, in the ae Buildings 


(with chums), . : 5 : from 30.00 to 100.00 
Board for 38 weeks, . 3 : : ὥς ἢ 152.00 ““ 804.00 
Text-books (average), ‘ ᾿ ; Ε εἰ 20.00 ** 25.00 
Special Repairs, etc., . ; ‘ : “aS 1.00 ** 2.00 

Total : : : ‘© $353.00 ‘* $581.00 


Other expenses must vary with the economy of each student. Wood 
and coal ready for use are delivered at the students’ rooms, by Cambridge 
and Brighton dealers, at market prices. The rent of furnished rooms in 
private houses in the immediate vicinity of the College is from $75 to 
$250 perannum. By going half a mile from the college the student may 
get cheaper rooms. The price of board at present is from $ 4.00 to $8.00 
a week. The Thayer Club enables Undergraduates to board at cost. Stu- 
dents living in College buildings find their own beds and furniture. 


COLLEGE BILLS. 


aa The bills containing College charges are made out by the Steward, 
and are to be called for at his office. The first bill, which will include 
two thirds of the annual charges, will be ready for delivery on March 15, 
and is to be paid on or before April 5. The second bill, which will in- 
clude one third of the annual charges, will be ready for delivery one 
week before Commencement, and is to be paid on or before October 10; 
but the second bill of the Senior year must be paid at least one day before 
Commencement. 

The Steward is authorized to make the following deductions from the 
fall year’s tuition fee in Harvard College, in cases of absence during part 
of the year, without regard to the cause of absence : — 

For absence from the beginning of the year until April 1, $75 to be 
deducted. 

For absence for three months or more between the enone of the 
year and April 1, $50 to be deducted. 
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For absence from April 1, to the end of the year, or to the annual ex- 
aminations in June, $25 to be deducted. . 

For absence for the whole year except the examinations, $100 to be de- 
ducted. 

Students claiming deductions as above must file at the Steward’s office 
a certificate from the Dean as to the fact and duration of absence. 


ASSIGNMENT OF COLLEGE ROOMS FOR 1873-74. 


Students living in College Buildings, who wish to re-engage for the 
Academic Year 1878 -- 74, their present rooms, must call at the Steward’s 
office, sign a new room-agreement, and take a new certificate of assign- 
ment before April 1, 1873. 

On April 1 will be made out a list of college rooms, not re-engaged as 
above, for which members of the College and of the Scientific and 
Mining Schools can apply. This list will be printed, and will be given . 
to all who ask for it at the Steward’s office after April 5. Blank forms 
of application for rooms will be given out at the same time, and no appli- 
cations will be considered unless made upon such blanks, Undergradu- 
ates and members of the Scientific and Mining Schools who wish to ap- 
ply for rooms must drop their applications into the Steward’s letter-box 
before April 15, 18738. On April 15 the assignment of rooms will be 
made, absolutely by lot. The experiment, tried last year, of allowing 
students to retain their old rooms conditionally, on failure to get others 
which they prefer, will be’discontinued, as it has been found impractica- 
ble. Public notice of the result of the allotment will be given as soon 
as possible, and no student will be entitled to the room assigned to him 
unless the agreement covering the whole rent of the room shall have been 
signed at the Steward’s office, and a certificate of assignment taken before 
April 25, 1873. 

On April 25 will be made out a list of rooms available for persons in- 
tending to enter College in the summer of 1873. This list will be printed, 
and with blank forms of application, and price-lists, will be ready for de- 
livery from the Steward’s office after May 1, 1873. Upon request, the 
list and blanks will be mailed to any address. Applications on these 
blanks must be sent, by mail or otherwise, to the Steward of the College 
before May 15, 1873. On May 15 the allotment will be made. Appli- 
cants will be notified as soon as possible of the result of the allotment, 
and a blank form of agreement and bond will be forwarded at the same 
time. No applicant will be entitled to the room assigned to him unless 
the agreement and bond shall be duly executed and delivered at the 
Steward’s office before June 1, 1873. This agreement binds the applicant 
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to retain his room for one year, and pay the full rent in case he enters 
College ; and in case of failure to enter College, to transfer the room at 
the Steward’s office to some other member of the College, or to forfeit one 
quarter's rent. 

After June 1, 1873, vacant rooms will be assigned according to priority 
of application. 

Students are advised not to engage rooms until they have fully de- 
cided that they wish to occupy them, as the College rules require every 
student who engages a room to pay the full year’s rent whether he uses 
the room or not. The Steward is authorized to make exceptions to this 
rule only in the following cases: 1st, where the tenant substitutes for 
his own ἃ new room-agreement, covering the full year’s rent, and signed 
by some member of the College who has no other room ; 2d, where the 
tenant permanently takes up his connections with the college before the 
beginning of the academic year for which the room was assigned, or be- 
fore the beginning of that year obtains a leave of absence, or is sus- 
pended for the whole of that year. In such cases the student must at 
once notify the Steward that he wishes to cancel his room-agreement. In 
case of chums, when one cancels his room-agreement as above, the agree- 
ment of the other will be considered as cancelled also. The remaining 
chum will be allowed, by at once signing a new room-agreement, to engage 
the room alone or with a new chum, but if he does not at once re-engage 
it the Steward will be at liberty to assign it to other tenants. 

Within reasonable limits the college rules allow transfers of rooms, 
and exchanges of rooms allotted for-rooms of about equal value left va- 
cant after allotment. But all such transfers and exchanges must be made 
at the Steward’s office before the beginning of the academic year, as the 
full year’s rent and all charges for gas or damages will be collected from 
those to whom the rooms stand charged on the Steward’s books at the 
beginning of the year. In cases of transfers or exchanges not made as 
above, the necessary money settlements must be made by private agree- 
ment between the students. 
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PRICES OF COLLEGE ROOMS 
For the Academic Year 1878 -- 74. 


. In each case the price is for the whole room for one year, and includes the 
care of the room. ms in Divinity Hall are rented to Divinity students for $5 leas 
than the prices named below. 


$44. Hollis and Stou ὉΡΊΩΝ Nos. 1, τι 8, 4, 17, 18, 19, 20. 

$45. College House, Nos. 13, 35, 

$50. College House, Nos. 22, 44, aie Divinity Hall, Nos. 6, 8, 10. 

$55. Divinity Hall, Nos. 4, 12. 

$56. Hollis, Nos. 18, 14, 16, 30, 81, 32 ; Stoughton, Nos. 18, 14, 16. 

Hollis and Sto hton, Nos. 5, 6, 8, 9,10, 12, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 
28; Colle ce Hause. Nos. 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 15, 16, 18, 19, 
20, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 37,38, 49, "40, 41, 42, 46, 48, 
50, 52, δά, 60, 62, 64, 70; Divinity Hall, Nos. 2, 3, 11, 14, 
20, 22, 24, 84, 38. 

Divinity Hall, Nos. 1, 13, 18, 19, 21, 23, 26, 28, 32, 33, 37, 40. 

College House, Nos. 11, 12, 33, 34, 47, 49, 5, ἐδ, 59, 61, 63, 
67, 68, 69 ; Divinity Hall, Nos. 17, 25, 1, 

Hollis, Nos. 11, 15, 25, 29 ; Stoughton, Nos. 11, or 25 ; College 
House, Nos. 1, 2, 21, 23, 43, 45, 55, 65; Divinity Hall, Nos. 
16, 27, 30, 41 ; Grays, Nos. 3, 13, 15, 17, 19, 33, 35, 37, 49, 
51; Weld, Nos. 25, 26, 52, 53. 

Divinity Hall, Nos. 15, 29, 

Grays, Nos. 1, 7, 11, 14, 18, 21, 28, 25, 27, 29, 31, 34, 89, 41, 
45; Weld, Nos. 24, 27, 51, 54; Matthews, Nos. 97, 28, 67, 
58 ; Wadsworth House, Nos. 9 ‘and 10, 11 and 12. 

Grays, Nos. 2, 9, 16, 22, 26, 30, 36, 40, 47, 50, 52; Matthews, 
Nos. 25, 26, 29, 30, 55, 56, 59, 60 ; Holyoke, Nos. 1, 2. 

Grays, Nos. 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 20, 28, 32, 88, 42, 44, 46, 48 ; Hol- 
worthy, Nos. 1, 9, 10, 17, 18; Holyoke, Nos. 3, 11, 39, 40, 
44, 45; Thayer, Nos. 17, 18, 19, 20. 

Thayer, Nos. 23, 24, 30, 35, 36, 41, 42, 47, 48, 58, 59, 60, 65, 
66; Weld, Nos. 3, 5, 8,18, 14, 19, 20, 30, 32, 34, 35, 40, 41, 
46, 47; Holyoke, Nos. 12, 28, 29, 34. 

Thayer, Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
21, 22, 25, 26, 27, 28, 31, 32, 38, 84, 37, 38, 39, 40, 43, 44, 
45, 46, 49, 50, 51, 52, 55, 56, 57, 58, 61, 62, 68, 64, 67, 68; 
Holworth Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 19, 21, 22, 
23, 24; Metthews, Nos. 8, 4, 10, 16, 22, 33, 34, 46, 52; Hol- 
yoke, Nos. 7, 17, 18, 22, 23, 37, 4i, 42, 43, 46, 47: Wads- 
worth House, Nos. 5 and 6, 7 and 8, 18, 14. 

Weld, Nos. 4, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 22, 28, 81, 38, 89, 42, 45, 
48, 49, 50; Matthews, Nos. 5, 6, 9, 15, 19, 20, 21, 89, 45, 
49, 50, 51; Holyoke, Nos. 26, 30, 31, 32, 35, 36. 

Weld, Nos. 1, 2, 10, 11, 16, 17, 28, 29, 37, 38, 48, 44; Mat- 

$ 250. thews, Nos. 1, 2, 8, 13, 14, 23, 24, 31, 32, 35, 36, 37, 38, 48, 

44; Holyoke, Nos. 4, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 20, 2), 24, 25, 88. 

4 278. Matthews, Nos. 58, 54; Holyoke, Nos. 8, 19. 

$300 Matthews, Nos. 11, 12, 17, 18, 41, 42, 47, 48 ; yoyo Nos. 

᾿ δ, 16, 27; Wadsworth House, Nos. 1 and 2, 8 an 


$ 200. 


$225. 
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DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


FACULTY. 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D., President. 

OLIVER STEARNS, D.D., Dean and Professor of Theology. 

EZRA ABBOT, D.D., LL.D., Professor of New Testament Criticism and 
Interpretation. 

‘EDWARD J. YOUNG, A. M., Professor of Hebrew. 

CHARLES C. EVERETT, D.D., Professor of Theology. 


JAMES JENNISON, A. M., Librarian. 


Stacy Baxter, Instructor in Elocution. 
Grorce T. Dipro.p, Instructor in German. 


DIVINITY STUDENTS. 


Senior Class. 
NAME. RESIDENOR. ROOM. 
Lyon, William Henry, A.B. (Brown Univ.), Fall River, Ὁ. 29. 
Mullett, Alfred Edson, Charlestown, D. 27. 
Thacher, Francis Storer, A.M. (Bowdoin — 

College), West Newton, D. 15. 
Vance, George Hamilton, Birkenhead, Eng., D. 31. 
Middle Class. 

Barrows, Samuel June, Washington, D. C., D. 30. 
Hornbrook, Francis Bickford, A. B. (Ohio 

Univ.), Wheeling, Va., D. 42. 
Seward, Josiah Lafayette, A. M., Keene, N. H., D. 21. 
Sheafe, Joseph Pease, A. B. (Tufts Coll.), Charlestown, D. 32. 

Junior Class. 

Brooks, John Graham, Acworth, N. H., D. 89. 
Dunbar, Josiah Newell, Roxbury, D. 40. 
Haskell, Nahum Adolphus, Harvard, D. 25. 
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SPECIAL STUDENTS. 


Collins, James Kalkyard, Mossley, Lancashire, Eng., D. 2. 
Ford, John, Arcanum, Ohio, D. 33. 
Harris, George, ἡ Boston, D. 3. 
Hayward, Edward Farwell, North Sudbury, D. 16. 
, Houghton, Moses Henry, Stowe, Vt., D. 6. 
Robinson, William Henry, : Rockport, Me., C. 40. 
Wardwell, Virgil Paris, Bucksport, Me., D. 23. 
Wright, George Franklin, South Walpole, D. 19. 


RESIDENT GRADUATE. 
Thacher, Ralph Partridge Emelius, A. M., Yale Coll., Ὁ. 17.. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


Candidates for admission to the Divinity School are expected to 
present themselves on the first day of the academic year. If unknown 
to the Faculty, they are to produce testimonials of their moral and serious 
character. 

All Bachelors of Arts will be admitted without examination. Other 
candidates for admission to the full course must have received a good 
English education, and must also pass an examination in some of the 
Latin classical authors, and in the Greek Text of the Gospels. 

Any person competent to pursue to advantage the partial course, will 
be admitted simply on producing satisfactory evidence of character and 
promise. 

Candidates for admission to an advanced standing must be acquainted 
with the studies previously pursued by the class which they propose to 
enter. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The course of instruction comprises Lectures, Recitations, written 
Essays, and other exercises, on all the subjects usually included in a 
system of Theological Education, embracing, — 

The Hebrew Language ; 

The Principles of Criticism and Interpretation ; 

The Literature, Canon, and Exegesis of the Old and New Testaments ; 

Biblical Archeology and Geography ; 

Natural Religion and the Evidences of Revealed Religion ; : 

The Philosophy of Religion ; 

Systematic Theology ; 
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Philosophical and Christian Ethics ; 

The Ethnic Religions, and the Creeds of Christendom ; 

Ecclesiastical History, and the History of Christian Doctrine ; 

Church Polity and Administration ; : 

The Composition and Delivery of Sermons ; Liturgies and the offices of 
Public Worship ; and the duties of the Pastoral Office. 

In Elocution Mr. Stacy Baxter gives instruction three half-days in each 
week. 

The devotional services, which are held daily in the chapel of Divinity 
Hall, are attended by the Professors and students. The members of the 
several classes have exercises in the practice of Extemporaneous Speaking, 
and the members of the Middle and Senior Classes preach in turn in the 
chapel. 

Students are entitled to receive instruction from the Instructor in the 
German Language, and to attend, free of expense, all public lectures given 
to Undergraguates in the Academical Department. They have access to 
the Divinity Library, which consists of 16,000 volumes, and also to the 
College Library, which consists of 134,000 volumes. 

The Full Course occupies three years, on completing which to the satis- 
faction of the Faculty students are entitled to a certificate of graduation. 

Students may be admitted to the School fora period of not less than one 
year, who shall pursue such studies as the Faculty may prescribe, and 
receive a certificate stating the length of time they have studied in the 
School, or, on examination, a certificate of graduation. 

Students may remain, after completing their course, and continue their 
studies during a fourth year under direction of the Faculty. 


DEGREE. 


Four weeks before Commencement, applicants for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Divinity must present their names, with a Theological Thesis, to 
the Faculty, and must be prepared to be examined at such times as may 
be appointed by the several Professors. This degree will be conferred by 
the University on those students who shall have pursued a course of 
Theological study at the Divinity School for at least one year, provided 
they pass the required examination. And after the Commencement of 
1874 no certificate of graduation will be issued in any other form. The 
degree will also be conferred on former graduates, provided they pass the 
required examination. | 

This examination will be both oral and written, — 

In the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and German languages, including trans- 
lations from portions of the Pentateuch and Psalms, from the New Testa- 
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ment in Greek, from the Vulgate in Latin, and from some standard work 
of Theology in German ; 

In the Literature and Exegesis of the Old and New Testaments ; 

In the History of the Church antecedent to the Reformation ; 

In the History and Grounds of Opinion in Natural Theology and 
Christian Doctrine, and in the External and Internal Evidences of Chris- 
tianity ; 

In the Philosophy of Religion ; 

In the History of Ethnic Religions ; 

In the History and Principles of Moral Science, and the Ethics of 
Christianity ; 

In Homiletics, Liturgies, Church Organization and Government. 


PECUNIARY AID. 


Pecuniary aid is afforded from various sources. 

The Hopkins Fund is administered by a Board of Trustees, and the 
income is awarded to six students, who must need aid, who must have 
received the degree of A. B. or A. M., and have given evidence of faith- 
ful and successful study. The shares will probably amount to at least 
three hundred and fifty dollars each. 

The income of the Williams Fund is awarded by the Society for Pro- 
moting Theological Education to students recommended by the Faculty 
who comply with the requisitions of that Society. According to the 
terms of this bequest, the income is to be given to ‘‘such indigent 
students as shall be preparing themselves for the ministry, and shall be 
deemed most meritorious and worthy of assistance”; and ‘‘no student 
shall be debarred of this charity by reason of not having had a degree at 
a college, or being educated at any other college, or entertaining any 
peculiar modes of faith, it being always understood that he must be a 
Protestant. The annual income of the Williams Fund will allow about 
one hundred and fifty dollars to each beneficiary, but the sum will 
vary with the number of candidates. There are also scholarships and 
other beneficiary funds which are awarded by the Corporation and 
Faculty. 

The Scholarships are, — 

The CHAPMAN SCHOLARSHIP, founded by the Rev. George Chapman 
with an income of one hundred and forty dollars. 

Two Cary SCHOLARSHIPS, founded by Thomas Cary, Esq., with an 
income of one hundred and seventy-five dollars each. 

Three SCHOLARSHIPS ON THE JACKSON FouNDATION founded by Miss 
Sarah Jackson, with an income of two hundred and sixty dollars each. 
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The Capp ScHOLARSHIP, founded by Josiah Clapp, :Esq., with an 
income of one hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

The KENDALL ScHOLARSHIP, founded on the donation of Miss Nancy 
Kendall, with an income of one hundred and forty dollars. 

The Jonas H. KENDALL SCHOLARSHIP, founded by Jonas H. Kendall, 
Esq., with an income of one hundred and forty dollars. 

In some cases beneficiary aid from more than one of the above sources 
may be given to a single student. 

In special cases some assistance from other sources may be obtained 
for students who give promise of usefulness. 

The constitution of the Society for Promoting Theological Education in 
Harvard University, framed and adopted by the founders of the Divinity 
School, requires that the funds of the school shall be appropriated ‘‘ to 
assist young men of competent talents, pure morals, and piety, in pre- 
paring themselves for the Christian ministry”; and it prescribes that 
““every encouragement be given to the serious, impartial, and unbiassed 
investigation of Christian truth, and that no assent to the peculiarities of 
any denomination of Christians shall be required either of the Instructors 
or Students.” 


BONDS AND EXPENSES. 


Students are required to reside in or near Divinity Hall. They must 
give bonds in the sum of two hundred dollars to the Steward, signed by 
two bondsmen, one of whom must be a citizen of Massachusetts, for the 
payment of term-bills. A copy of the class-books, with the exception of 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, will be furnished on loan. 

The necessary expenses for the year are : — 


For rent and care of room : : : . $60.00 
For tuition . ; ᾿ : : : ~ 50.00 
For board at $3.50 a week : : : . 183.00 
For fuel : : Ὲ : : ‘ : 95.00 

$268.00 


To which are to be added the expenses of washing and lights. 


Each room is supplied with a bedstead, mattress, bureau, and table. 
Stoves and other furniture must be provided by the occupant. Washing 
is done for seventy-five cents per dozen pieces. It is probable that the 
price of board will not much exceed three dollars and a half per week at 
the Club which has been formed among the students. The price in 
boarding-houses varies from five to eight dollars per week. 
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FACULTY. 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL. D., President. 

CHRISTOPHER C. LANGDELL, A. M., Dean, and Dane Professor of 
Law. 

EMORY WASHBURN, LL. D., Bussey Professor of Law. 

—— ———_, Royall Professor of Law. 


LECTURERS. 


BENJAMIN R. CURTIS, LL. D. 
GEORGE T. BIGELOW, LL. D. 
BENJAMIN F. THOMAS, LL. D. 
CHARLES S. BRADLEY, LL. D. 
NICHOLAS ST. JOHN GREEN, LL. B. 
JOHN C. GRAY, Jr., A. M. 

OLIVER W. HOLMES, Jr., LL. B. 


JOHN Himes ARNOLD, Librarian. 


STUDENTS. 
Resident Bachelors of Laws. 
NAME. RESIDENCE ROOM. 

Ames, Jars Barr, A.M., LL.B., Boston, Η Κα 33. 
Brannan, Joseph Doddridge, A. Μ., 

LL.B., Cincinnati, O., C. 17. 
Cole, John Hanum, A. B., LL.B., Cambridge, Ash St. 
Fessenden, Franklin Goodridge, 

LL. B., Fitchburg, G. 24. 
Myers, James Jefferson, A. M., 

LL.B. Frewsbury, N. Y., 18 Little’s Block. 


Second Year’s Students. 
Adams, Edward Mills, a. B. (Mich. ' 
Univ.), Grand Rapids, Mich., D. 41. 
Bergen, James Cornelius, Brooklyn, N. Y., 48 Brattle St. 
Brackett, William Starr, Chicago, Ill, 890 Main St. 
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Bush, Harry Powell, a. B. (Brown 


Univ.), Providence, R. [., 52 Brattle St. 
Chesbrough, Ellis Sylvester, A. 8B. 
- (Univ. Chicago), Chicago, Ill., 104 Brattle Sq. 
Connell, Allison Barlow, A. B. 

(Univ. N. B.), Woodstock, N. B., 39 Brattle St. 
Conrad, Henry Clay, Wilmington, Del., 45 Mt. Auburn St. 
Cutler, Nathan, ~ Cambridge, 42 Brattle St. 


Dickson, Martin Thomas, A. B. 
(Georgetown Coll., D. C.), St. Louis, Mo., 30 Mt. Auburn St. 


Dodge, William Walter, a. B., Cambridge, 72 Sparks St. 
Ela, Richard, A. B., Cambridge, 18 Ash St. 
Evans, Pierce, Oakland, Cal., 7 Gerry St. 
Geldert, John Morris, Halifax, N. S., 89 Brattle St. 
Glezen, Edward Knight, a. M. 

(Brown Univ.), Providence, R. I., 19 Hilliard St. . 
Hagar, Eugene Bigelow, a. B., Boston, Boston. 
Harrington, Charles Nelson, A. B. | | 

(Brown Oniv.), Providence, R. I., 25 Mt. Auburn St. 
Healey, Joseph, A. B., Boston, Boston. 

Hildreth, Arthur, Boston, 100 Mt. Auburn St. 
Jose, Edwin Henry, Biddeford, Me., 826 Main St. 
Lathrop, Gardiner, A. M. 

(Yale Coll.), Kansas City, Mo, Boston. 

Martin, William Hemermann, Clermontville, Pa., 55 Columbia St. 
Mehner, Edwin Louis, Cincinnati, O., 6 Mt. Auburn St. 
McCleave, Dwight, Cumberland, Md., Boston. 
“McGrew, George Harrison, A.B. 

( Wesleyan Univ., Ct.), Kingwood, West Va., Boston. 
Norcross, Otis, A. B., Boston. Boston. 

Orcutt, William Hunter, A. M., Cambrzdge, W. 7. 
Parkman, Henry, A. B., Boston, M. 40. 
Ruddell, Thomas Cicero, Philadelphia, Pa., 

Titcomb, Lendall, a. B., Augusta, Me., σ. 2. 

Vaughan, William Warren, A. Β., Cambridge, Craigie St. 
Warner, Joseph Bangs, A. M., Cambridge, T. 29. 

Weston, Byron Arthur, Dartmouth, N. S., 39 Brattle St. 
Wharton, William Fisher, a. B., Boston, 410 Harvard St. 


Whipple, Edwin Laurence, A. B. 

(Emory & Henry Coll., Va.), Montgomery, Ala., 17 Dunster St. 
Wildy, Samuel Houston, ᾿ Indianola, Texas, 30 Mt. Auburn St. 
Willey, Walter Tolman, Cambridge, 34 Holyoke St. 
Yamada, Eneas, Chikugo, Japan, 44 Mt. Auburn St. 
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: First Year’s Students. 
Addison, William, a. B. (Hobart 


Coll., Geneva, N. Y.), Pittsburg, Pa., 
Ballou, William Starr, Princeton, Iil., 
Barker, Charles Simpson, Boston, 
Barnard, Charles Inman, Boston. 


Bates, George Schuyler, A. B., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Beaman, William Stacy, A. B., Cambridge, 
Bonaparte, Charles Joseph, a. B., Baltimore, Md., 


Bonney, Benjamin West, New York, N. Y., 
Brannin, Horace Craig Grosvenor, 

A.B. (College of New Jersey), Louisville, Ky., 
Brown, John Freeman, A. B., Cambridge, 


Buckingham, Frederick Samuel, Huntington, .Conn., 
Burdett, Joseph Oliver, a. B. (Tufts 


Coll.), Wakefield, 
Burnes, Daniel Dee, A. B. (St. Lous 

Univ.), Weston, Mo., 
Chase, George Sidney, Topeka, Kansas, 
Clifford, Walter; a.B., New Bedford, 
Curtis, Albert Wakefield, Α. B. 

(Yale Coll.), Worcester, 

Dean, Walter Philip, Chicago, Iil., 
Edgar, Francis Woolworth, B. A. 

(Lafayette Coll., Pa.), Easton, Pa., 
Enouyé, Yoshikatsu, Tokei, Japan, 
Field, Marcus Harvey, A. B. 

(Emory Coll., Ga.), Canton, Ga., 
Gammell, Robert Ives, A. B. 

(Brown Univ.), Providence, R. 1., 
Goddard, George Augustus, a.m. Boston, 

Grimké, Archibald Henry, A. B. 

(Lincoln Univ., Oxford, Pa.), | Charleston, S. C., 

Hapgood, Jay Marshall, Peru, Vt., 


Hardie, Robert, A. B. 
(Victoria Univ., Canada), 
Harris, Darius Miller, 
Heizer, Cyrus Whittlesey, 
Henry, Hugh McDonald, 
Hines, James Kollock, A. B. 
(Emory Coll., Ga.), 


Vienna, Canada, 
Cambridge, 
Kossuth, Iowa, 
Halifax, N. S., 


Davisboro, Ga., 


Boston. 
25 Holyoke St. 
W. 13. 


Wadsworth House 18. 


C. 64. 

C. 61. 

17 Kirkland St. 
48 Brattle St. 


62 Trowbridge St. 
G. 27. 
102 Mt. Auburn St. 


332 Broadway. 
2 Holmes PL. 
D. 20. 

52 Brattle St. 


2 Charles River St. 
D. 1. 


60 Brattle St. 
H’ke 10. 


353 Harvard St. 


5 Phillips Place. 
H’ke 40. 


D. 38. 
Arlington St. 


878 Main St. 
45 Hastings St. 
D. 20. 

39 Brattle St. 


858 Harvard St. 
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Hitchcock, George, A. B. 


(Brown Univ.), Providence, R. I., 52 Brattle St. 
Hunter, William, B. s. 

(Georgetown Coll., Ky.), Belmont, Mo., 22 Church St. 
Huntington, Arthur Lord, a. B., Salem, Pads 
Hutchinson, Winfield Scott, a. Μ. 

(Bowd. Coll.), Paris, Me., Boston. 
James, John Herndon, San Antonio, Texas, D. 37. 
Ledyard, Lewis Cass, A. B., Newport, R. I., Wadsworth House 7. 
Lincoln, Albert Lamb, A. B., Brookline, S. 21. 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, a.B., Boston, Boston. 
Loring, William Caleb, a. B., Boston, 52 Brattle St. 
Lowthorp, Francis Cowler, Trenton, N. J., 60 Brattle St. 
‘“McLarren, Irvine Greene, a. B. - ‘ 

(Brown Univ.), Eastport, Me., 48 Holyoke St. 
McNally, John James, Charlestown, S. 4. 
Megata, Tanetaro, Sidzuoka, Japan, H’ke 10. 
Milliken, Frank Albion, New Bedford, 60 Brattle St. 
Parker, Samuel Hale, Boston, C. 65. 
Paxton, Thomas Rice, a. B. (Han- 

over Coll., Indiana), Princeton, Ind., 45 Mt. Auburn St. 
Pease, Marshall Carleton, Chicopee, 17 Dunster St: 
Phelps, Charles Henry, Oakland, Cal., 12 Mt. Auburn St. 
Pierce, Arthur Munroe, Philadelphia, Pa., 16 Oxford St. 
Pullman, George Henry, New York, N. Y., 16 Oxford St. 
Quigley, Richard Francis, New Castle, N. B., 28 Dunster St. 
Riggins, James Richard, Kansas City, Mo., 12 Bow St. 
Rogers, James Taylor, Santa Rosa, Cal., 890 Main St. 
Scarritt, Edward Lucky, Kansas City, Mo., 12 Bow St. 
Stone, Philip Sidney, A. B., Cambridge, 2 Phillips Place. 
Sullivan, John Clyde, Sidney, O., 50 Mt. Auburn St. 
Sullivan, Jeremiah Joseph, A. B., Watertown, Watertown. 
Swift, Henry Walton, A. B., New Bedford, H’ke 42. 
Temple, William, Los Angeles, Cal., 12 Mt. Auburn St. 
Terrell, Edwin Holland, B. A. 

(Asbury Univ., Ind.), Richmond, Ind., D. 18. 
Thompson, Robert Means (U.S. 

Naval Academy), Brooksville, Pa.. 2 Holmes PI. 


Troutt, James Morris, A. B., San Francisco, Cal., 40 Winthrop Sq. 
Tucker, William Lawrence, a. M., Newport, R. 1., 8 Holyoke St. 
Tuttle, Jacob Farrand, A. M. 

(Wabash Coll., Ind.), Morristown, N. J., 56 Mt. Auburn St. 
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Wallach, Leopold, New: York, N. Y., 102 Mt. Auburn St. 
Whalen, John Henry, San Francisco, Cal , 62 Trowbridge St. 
Wheeler, John Henry, A. B., Woburn, C. 2. 
White, Moses Perkins, A. B., Vershire, Vt., G. 5. 
Wilson, Luther Campbell, Lockport, N. Y., 25 Holyoke St. 
Wilson, Ramon Ernest, Sacramento, Cal., 40 Winthrop Sq. 
Wolcott, Roger, A. B., Boston, Boston. 
Woods, John Carter Brown, A. B. 

(Brown Univ.), Providence, R. I., 5 Phillips Place. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The design of this School is to afford such a training in the funda- 
mental principles of English and American Law, as will constitute the 
best preparation for the practice of the profession in any place where that 
system of law prevails. With this view, the prescribed course of study, 
which is designed to occupy the student two full years, will comprise the 
following subjects :—~— 


FIRST YEAR. 
1. Real Property: .  . : ἃς. ὦ ᾿ Prof. WASHBURN. 
2. Contracts . . . : ; . : . Prof. LANGDELL. 
8. Torts. ᾿ : Ε Mr. GREEN. 
4. Criminal Law and Criminal Pisodive : . Mr. GREEN. 
5. Civil Procedure αἱ CommonLaw . . . Prof. LANGDELL. 
SECOND YEAR. 
1. Real Property . : : : ‘ ν Prof. WASHBURN. 
2. Civil Procedure at Common oe : : : . Prof. LANGDELL. 
8. Evidence . : : : Mr. Gray. 
4. Jurisdiction and Proidines in Equity : Ἵ . Mr. ΒΒΑΡΙΕΥ. 


The entire course will be taught every year, so that students entering 
the School at the beginning of any year can begin the course and com- 
plete it in two years. 

The methods of instruction will be by recitations ; by lectures and ex- 
positions ; by moot courts ; and by cases assigned to students for written 
‘opinions. Students will be required to prepare pleadings in equity, 
adapted to cases which will be given out for that purpose. Civil Pro- 
cedure at Common Law will.be taught by cases containing statements of 
facts, on each of which cases four counsel will be assigned, two on a side, 
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to plead to issue. The issue will then be argued before the professor and 
decided by him. 

During the academic year 1872 ~ 8, instruction will be given in the 
following subjects in addition to those of the prescribed course : — 


1, Constitutional Law ὁ. ; . Prof. WASHBURN. 
2. Contracts and Sales of. Pericnal Property ; : Prof. LANGDELL. 
3. Jurisdiction, Practice, and Peculiar Se a is 

the Courts of the United States . , Mr. CurTIs. 
4. Marine Insurance . : j ; : : Mr. BIGELow. 
5. Willsand Administration . . . .  . Mr. THomas. 
6. Jurisprudence . : : : ; ; ᾿ Mr. ΗΟΙΜΕΒ. 


ADMISSION, EXAMINATIONS. AND DEGREES. 


No examination, and no particular course of previous study, is required 
for admission, except in case of candidates for a degree who apply for 
admission to advanced standing ; but the student, if not a graduate of a 
college, must be at least nineteen years of age, and produce testimonials 
of good moral character. He must also givea bond in the sum of two hun- 
dred dollars, signed by two bondsmen, one of whom must be a citizen of 
Massachusetts, for the payment of dues to the University ; or, instead of 
filing a bond, he may pay his tuition-fee for the year in advance, and de- 
posit fifty dellars with the Steward, to be retained until the end of the 
academic year, and then to be accounted for. 

Students who are not candidates for a degree may enter the School at 
any stage of their professional studies, and at any time in the year, and 
may avail themselves of the advantages of the School in whatever manner 
and to whatever extent they see fit. - ΗΝ 

The degree of Bachelor of Laws will be conferred upon students who, 
having been in the School during the whole course of two years, shall 
have passed satisfactory examinations at the end of each year in the pre- 
scribed studies of that year ; and also upon those who, having been ad- 
mitted one year in advance, shall have been in the School one year and 
have passed a satisfactory examination in the prescribed studies of -the 
second year at the end of the year. At the end of the present academic 
year, the examination in Civil Procedure for first year’s students will 
be upon Stephen on Pleading ; for second year’s students, upon Stephen 
on Pleading, and also upon the following special subjects, viz., — Costs, 
Motions and Rules (including Summonses and Orders). The examination 
in the latter subjects will not be upon any particular text-books, but 
Chitty’s Archbold'’s Practice, 12th Ed. (Vol. I. Pt. 1, Ch. 23, Vol. 11. 
Pt. 6) will serve to indicate its scope. 
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Admission to advanced standing will be allowed only upon an exam- 
ination, which will be held at the beginning of the academic year, and 
will require of the candidates a thorough knowledge of the following 
books : — 

Washburn on Real Property ( Book I., Chapters 1 to 5 inclusive, and 
Chapters 10 to 16 inclusive; Book I1., Chapter 2, §§ 2 to 5 inclusive ; 
Book III., Chapters 4 and 5); Langdell’s Select Cases on Contracts, 
Vol. I. ; Addison on Torts, abridged ; Blackstone’s Commentaries, Book 
IV. ; Stephen on Pleading, including Chapter 1. 

The examination for admission to advanced standing for the year 
1873 — 74 will be held at Dane Hall on Thursday and Friday September 
25, 26, beginning at 9 A. M. on Thursday. No applicant will be exam- 
ined at any other time. 


FEES AND EXPENSES. 


.The fee for the first year that a student is a member of the School is 
one hundred and fifty dollars; for the second year, one hundred dollars ; 
and for any subsequent year, fifty dollars. For a half, or any less frac- 
tion of a year, half of a year’s fee is charged ; for more than half a year, 
the fee for the whole year is charged. 

There are no extra charges in the school. 

The other expenses of a student for an academic year may Be estimated 
as follows : — 


Rent and care of furnished room - from $75.00 to $150.00 
Board for thirty-eight weeks . : ** 100.00 ** 304.00 
Fuel and Lights ; ‘ : . §* 20.00 * 25.00 
Text-Books . . . . . “© 20.00 ** 26.00 


$ 305.00 ““ $504.00 


Many students in the University board in clubs at a less cost than is 
given in the above estimate ; others board themselves still more cheaply. 
Students who are willing to go a mile from the Law School can also get 
cheaper rooms. 


LIBRARY. 


The Law Library is one‘ of the most extensive in the country; and 
among libraries belonging to law schools it has no rival. In the depart- 
ments of Civil and Foreign Law it is believed to stand at the head of all 
libraries in this country. Within the last two years it has received very 
extensive and important additions, nearly ten thousand dollars having 
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been expended in the purchase of books and in binding since September 
1, 1870. 

The Library is open day and evening for the use of students during 
the entire academic year. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Four Bussey Scholarships and four University Scholarships, of the 
annual value of one hundred dollars each, have been established in the 
Law School. They are assigned at the beginning of each academic ycar 
to meritorious students staiding in need of such assistance, who have 
been in the School the whole of the preceding year and propose to | 
remain in it the whole of the ensuing year. The award is made by 
the Corporation on recommendation of the Faculty. One third of the 
annual value of the Scholarships is paid at the time of the award, and 
the remaining two thirds on the first of Apzil following. Applications 
for these Scholarships must be addressed in writing to the Dean before 
the first of June. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


FACULTY. 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D., President. 

HENRY L. EUSTIS, A. M., Dean, and Professor of Engineering. 
LOUIS AGASSIZ, LL.D., Professor of Zodlogy and Geology. 
BENJAMIN PEIRCE, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics. - 

ASA GRAY, LL.D., Professor of Nutural History. 

WOLCOTT GIBBS, M. D., Professor of Physics. 

JOSEPH WINLOCK, A. M., Professor of Astronomy. 

JOSIAH P. COOKE, A. M., Professor of Chemistry. 

JAMES M. PEIRCE, A. M., Professor of Mathematics. 

, Professor of Topographical Engineering. 
WILLIAM H. PETTEE, A. M., Assistant Professor of Mining. 
NATHANIEL S. SHALER, S. B., Professor of Paleontology. 
JOHN TROWBRIDGE, S. B., Assistant Professor of Physics. 
GEORGE L. GOODALE, A. M., Instructor in Botany. 
CHARLES -L. JACKSON, A. M., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 
JOSIAH C. BARTLETT, A. M., Instructor in Mathematics. 


PIERRE JULIEN Boris, Instructor in French. 
GrorRGE T. Dippo.pD, Instructor in German. 
CHARLES HERBERT Moore, Instructor in Drawing. 


STUDENTS. 

NAME. RESIDENCE. ROOM. 
Barstow, Charles Dean, Taunton, 19 Baldwin St. 
Burnett, Marshall Turner, Hyde Park, 19 Baldwin St. 
Cloud, John Wills, Jr., . Woodbury, N.J., 26 Brattle St. 
Damon, Edward Orne, Northampton, H’ke, 26. 
Davis, Bancroft Chandler, Watertown, H’ke, 38. 
Dean, Francis Winthrop, Taunton, 19 Baldwin St. 
Delano, Warren, Jr., Newburgh, N. Y., 4 Garden St. 
Denton, Huntington, Newburgh, N. Y., 127 Mt. Auburn St. 
Dewhurst, Wm. Whitwell, Exeter, N. H., C. 18. 


Eustis, Wm. Ellery Channing, Α:8., Milton, H’ke, 45. 
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Huckins, Irving, Cambridge, 88 Concord Av. 
Ingersoll, Ernest, Monroe, Mich., R. D. 11. 
James, Montgomery, . Cambridge, 94 Brattle St. 
Garman, Samuel Walton, Chicago, Ill., 18 Oxford St. 
Kettell, Charles Willard,a.B., Charlestown, Charlestown. 
Lee, Richard Henry, 8. B., Pottsville, Pa., G. 1. 
Litchfield, John Fred. Bates, © Southbridge, 342 Broadway. 
Low, Chauncey Edward, Brooklyn, N. Y., 2. Garden St. 
McKenzie, Alexander, Stamford, Conn., 16 Little’s Block. 
Murphy, Simon Jones, Jr., Detroit, Mich., 14 Appian Way. 
Perkins, Charles Edward, Cambridge, 34 Hancock St. 
Perkins, Seth, Boston, 6 Charles River St. 
Platts, Almon Alonzo, Rindge, N. H., 20 Mason St. 
Reggio, André Carney, Boston, 7 Little’s Block. 
Scott, William Dodge, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Sharpless, Isaac, West Chester, Pa., 52 Brattle St. 
Smith, Willie French, Somerville, Somerville. 
Snow, Eugene Josiah, Chicago, Iil., T. 16. 
Steele, John Hall, Pottstown, Pa., 10 Appian Way. 
Tebbets, George Edward, Swampscott, Swampscott. 
Thayer, Edward Davis, Jr., Worcester, T. 16. 
Walters, Henry, A. M. 8 Berkeley St. 
(Georgetown), Baltimore, Md., 184 Mt. Auburn St. 
White, Edwin Markland, Charlestown, Charlestown. 
White, John Fleming, B. s. 
( Waynesburg), Cameron, W. Va., 56 Mt. Auburn St. 
Whitney, Calvin Eastman, Petaluma, Cal., 1 Revere Pl. , 


Wiley, Harvey Washington, ἃ. M. ; 
(Hanover),M.D., (Ind. Med.Coll.), Indianapolis, Ind., 10 Church St. 
Yznaga, Antonio Modesto, Cuba, W. 1., 29 Dunster St. 


This School has been thoroughly reorganized, and now offers very sys- 
tematic and complete courses of study in all departments of science. 
These courses have been arranged as follows: First, the courses de- ~ 
signed to meet the needs of the graduates of High Schools and Acad- 
emies who desire a practical education in Civil and Topographical 
Engineering, in Mining Engineering, in Chemistry, in Natural History, 
orin Mathematics, Physics, and Astronomy. College graduates should 
be able to enter these courses one or two years in advance. Secondly, 
the teachers’ courses, intended especially for those who have been or who 
are preparing to be teachers, and designed to qualify such persons in the 
modern methods of teaching science ‘by observation and experiment. 
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Thirdly, the higher instruction in science designed for candidates for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, or Doctor of Science, and other advanced 
students. 


COURSES PREPARATORY TO THE DEGREES OF CIVIL EN- 
GINEER AND BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 


ENGINEERING. 


1, A four years’ course of study in CIVIL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL EN- 
GINEERING, as follows: First Year — Spherical Trigonometry; Ana- 
lytical Geometry ; Descriptive Geometry ; Chemistry ; Surveying and 
Plotting ; Road-making ; Free-hand and Water-color Drawing ; French. 
Second Year — Differential and Integral Calculus ; Mechanics; Physics; 
Physical Geography ; Elementary Geology; Mineralogy, including the 
use of the Blow-pipe and Crystallography ; Mechanical Drawing ; 
Ywench ; German. Third Year — Applied Mechanics ; Practical Astron- 
omy and Geodesy ; Hypsometry ; Topographical Surveying and Drawing ; 
Geology ; Photography; German. Fourth Year — Building materials and 
their applications in railroads, canals, bridges, etc. ; Applications of De- 
scriptive Geometry to masonry and stone-cutting ; Hydraulics ; Heat and 
its applications ; Discussions of existing structures and working out of 
projects. 

Students who complete this course and pass the required examination 
receive the degree of Civil Engineer, and are prepared to enter on the 
practice of their profession. Those preparing to become mining engi- 
neers substitute for the studies of the fourth year the special mining 
course stated below (p. 110). 


CHEMISTRY. 


2. A three years’ course in PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL CHEM- 
IsTRY, as follows: First Year— Chemical Manipulation ; Descriptive 
Chemistry ; Qualitative Analysis ; Free-hand and Water-color Drawing ; 
Physics ; Elementary Geology; French. Second Year — Descriptive 
Chemistry (continued) ; Quantitative Analysis ; Experimental Physics ; 
Mineralogy, including the use of the Blow-pipe and Crystallography ; 
German. Zlird Year — Organic Chemistry ; Preparation of Chemical 
Products ; Chemical Physics (including Determination of Specific Gravity 
of Vapors and Gas Analysis); Metallurgy; Assaying; Photography ; 
German. 

This course is intended for students preparing to become practical 
chemists or teachers of the science, and the course may be varied to 
meet special wants. 
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Students completing the course and passing the required examinations 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Science. 


NATURAL HISTORY, 


8. A three years’ course in NaTuRAL History, as follows: First Year 
— Chemical Manipulatiqns ; Descriptive Chemistry ; Qualitative Anal- 
ysis; Elements of Physical Geography, Meteorology, and Structural 
Geology ; Microscopy; Botany; French; Free-hand and Water-color 
Drawing. Second Year — Experimental Physics ; Mineralogy, with use 
of the Blow-pipe ; Botany ; Comparative Anatomy (vertebrates) ; Zodl- 
ogy ; Physiology ; German ; Drawing. Third Year — Zodlogy ; Botany; 
Paleontology ; Geology ; German. 

Students who complete this course and pass the required examinations 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Science. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, AND ASTRONOMY. 


4. A three years’ course in MATHEMATICS, PHysics, and ASTRONOMY, 
as follows: First Year — Spherical Trigonometry ; Analytic Geometry ; 
Elements of the Differential and Integral Calculus ; Practical Applica- 
tions of Trigonometry; Practical Astronomy and Geodesy; Physical 
Geography ; French. Second Year — Differential and Integral Calculus, 
second course ; Mechanics ; Theory of Equations ; Interpolation, Method 
of Least Squares, and Practical Computation ; Heat, with its Applica- 
tions ; Experimental Physics; German. TZhird Year-— German; the 
other studies elective, and such that a student may pursue a special 
course in either Physics, Astronomy, or Pure Mathematics. 

Students who complete this course and pass the required examinations 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Science. 


THE TEACHERS’ COURSES. 


1. A one year’s course of study in the elements of NaTuRAL History, 
CHEMISTRY, AND Puysics, as follows: Physical Geography, Meteorology, 
and Structural Geology ; General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis ; 
Mineralogy ; Physics; Botany ; Zodlogy. 

This course is flexible and comprehensive ; the instruction is mainly 
given in the laboratories and museums of the University, and it is of the 
most practical character, every student pene taught to make experiments 
and study specimens himself. 

Botanical instruction will be given at the new botanical laboratory. 
Dissecting microscopes are provided for students, and the garden and 
greenhouses afford ample material for the practical study of the science. 

5* 
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All work is under the direct supervision of Professor Gray and his 
assistant. | 

Similar facilities are afforded for the study of Zodlogy at the laborato- 
ries of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, and of Mineralogy at the 
Mineral Cabinet. The instruction in Experimental Chemistry and Physics 
is given in the new laboratories which have been provided for these de- 
partments by the College, and the students are shown the best methods 
of illustrating experimentally the principles of these sciences. Students 
in this course can accompany Professor Shaler in his geological excursions, 
and will have ample opportunities for other field instruction. 

2. Special instruction in Botany will be given during the vacation to 
teachers who are unable to attend during term time, and students who 
desire practice in the field can accompany Professor ied and Mr. Good- 
ale in their excursions. 

Certificates of attendance upon this course will be ἘΣΤῚ by the Uni- 
versity, upon examination. 


INSTRUCTION FOR CANDIDATES FOR THE DOCTORS’ DE- 
GREE, AND OTHER ADVANCED STUDENTS. 


Thorough instruction for advanced students can be obtained in any of 
the following subjects: Puysics; CHEMIsTRY; ZodLoay; GEOLOGY ; 
Botany ; and MATHEMATICS. 

Professor Gibbs will receive special students in Heat and Light at the 
Rumford Laboratory ; Assistant Professor Trowbridge will receive special 
students in Physics at the Laboratory in Harvard Hall ; Professor Cooke 
will receive special students in Chemistry at the laboratories in Boylston 
Hall. Professors Agassiz, Hagen, and Shaler will receive special students 
in Zodlogy and Geology at the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. Pro- 
fessor Gray and Mr. Goodale will receive special students in Botany at the 
Botanic Garden and Herbarium. Professors Benjamin Peirce and James 
M. Peirce will receive special students in Mathematics. 

The opportunities for advanced students in all branches of Natural 
History and in Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, and Mathematics, are 
much greater than heretofore. The Museum of Comparative Zoology was 
more than doubled in size during the year 1871; a laboratory, lecture- 
room, and greenhouse, were added to the equipment of the botanical 
department, and the library and herbarium of the department are the 
largest in America. A laboratory of Physics was created in Harvard 
Hall ; the chemical laboratories in Boylston Hall were greatly enlarged 
and improved ; the interior of the Scientific School Building was com- 
pletely reconstructed, and a distinct physical laboratory and cabinet were 
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assigned to the Rumford Professor (Dr. Gibbs). The laboratory -of 
Physics in Harvard Hall is provided with the most recent apparatus for 
electrical measurements and other instruments of precision, which afford 
ample means of teaching the methods of investigating physical phenom- 
ena. The new chemical laboratory with one hundred desks is devoted 
to experimental chemistry and qualitative analysis, while the old labora- 
tory will be expressly fitted up for quantitative analysis, and reserved for 
advanced students. Field instruction is given both in term time and 
vacation in Geology, Zodlogy, and Botany. 


ADMISSION. 


Graduates of Classical Schools who are fitted for College, and also 
graduates of High Schools and Academies in the English department, 
should be prepared for the systematic courses above mentioned ; these 
courses are especially designed for students of this grade. Candidates for 
admission to the Engineering Course will be examined in Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry, and in Plane and Analytical Trigonometry. Can- 
didates for admission to the course in Mathematics, Physics, and Astron- 
omy will be examined in the subjects required for admission to the course 
in Engineering, and also in the elements of Analytic Geometry and 
Physics. Every candidate for admission to advanced standing will be 
further examined in all the studies already pursued by the class for which 
he offers himself. Examination for admission will be held on Thursday, 
June 26, and Thursday, September 25, 1873, at Lawrence Hall, Cambridge, 
beginning at9. a.m. Students offering themselves at the first examination, 
and finding themselves deficient in a portion of the mathematics, can get 
systematic instruction on these subjects at Cambridge during the long 
summer vacation. There is no examination for admission to the other 
courses or departments of the Lawrence Scientific School. 


DEGREES. 


The Degree of Civil Engineer will be conferred upon students who have 
completed the course of study in civil and topographical engineering, and 
sustained the necessary examinations. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Science may be conferred upon any student 
who, having attended the School for at least one year, and completed the 
prescribed course of studies in one or more departments, shall have passed 
a satisfactory public examination. The department or departments in 
which the student has been examined, and his grade of merit, will be 
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specified in the Diploma. The three grades of the Degree are cum laude, 
magna cum laude, summa cum laude. 

The Degree of Doctor of Science may be conferred upon any Bachelor of 
Science in accordance with the regulations stated on page 140. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Four University Scholarships, of the annual value of one hundred and 
fifty dollars each, have been established in the Scientific School. They 
are assigned at the beginning of each academic year to meritorious stu- 
dents standing in need of such assistance, who have been in the School 
the whole of the preceding year, and propose to remain in it the whole of 
the ensuing year. The award is made by the Corporation on recommen- 
dation of the Faculty. One third of the annual value of the Scholarships 
is paid at the time of the award, and the remaining two thirds on the 
first of April following. Applications for these Scholarships must be 
addressed in writing to the Dean by the first of June. 


FEES AND EXPENSES. 


The tuition-fee for the academic year, in any of the above departments 
or courses, is one hundred and fifty dollars; for half or any smaller frac- 
tion of a year seventy-five dollars ; for any fraction of a year greater than 
one half, the fee of the whole year is charged. 

The tuition-fees for candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
or Doctor of Science are stated on page 142. 

The other expenses of a student for an academic year may be estimated 
as follows : — 


Room : ᾿ from $30 to $100 
Board for thirty-eight weeks : . © 152% 304 
Books j . . ‘ τ: 20.“ 2428 
Fuel and lights . ὃ : Ss bE? 85 
Washing . : : . : : “19 88 


$ 236 ““ $502 


Students in the Scientific and Mining Schools may obtain rooms in the 
College Buildings by applying to E. W. Hooper, Steward, either by mail 
or in person. 

Students in Chemistry are supplied with all needed apparatus, ‘but are 
required to restore it in as good condition as when received. They are 
charged for all damage or breakage, and also from ten to thirty dollars 
per annum for chemicals and use of apparatus. 
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Students in Engineering will provide their drawing materials. 

The Gymnasium is open to all members of the University. The fee for 
attendance and instruction is four dollars a year. 

All students admitted to the Lawrence Scientific School, or the Mining 
School, must furnish satisfactory evidence of good moral character, give 
bonds in the sum of two hundred dollars, signed by two bondsmen, one 
of whom must be a citizen of Massachusetts, for the payment of all dues 
to the University, and register their names with the Dean of the Faculty 
of the School to which they are admitted. Instead of filing a bond, a 
student may deposit with the College Steward such a sum of money as 
may be deemed sufficient to secure payment of all dues to the Uni- 
versity. 


SCHOOL OF MINING AND PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


FACULTY. 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL. D., President. 

JOSIAH D. WHITNEY, LL. D., Dean, and Professor of Geology. 
ASA GRAY, LL. D., Professor of Natural History. 

HENRY L. EUSTIS, A.M., Professor of Engineering. 
WOLCOTT GIBBS, M.D., Professor of Physics. 

JOSEPH WINLOCK, A.M., Professor of Astronomy. 
JOSIAH P. COOKE, A.M., Professor of Chemistry. 

, Professor of Topographical Engineering. 
RAPHAEL PUMPELLY, Professor of Mining. 
WILLIAM H. PETTEE, A.M., Assistant Professor of Mining. 
NATHANIEL 5. SHALER, 8. Β., Professor of Paleontology. 


STUDENTS. 

NAME. RESIDENCE. ROOM. 
Ladd, Story Butler, . Cambridge, 2 Frost St. 
Pitman, Stephen Minot, PH. B. 

( Tufts Coll.), Somerville, Somerville. 
Szemelényi, Ernest, Baltimore, Md., M. 35. 


This School has for its object the instruction of students in Practical 
Geology, the Art of Mining, and kindred branches. The full course 
occupies four years, and on those who pass through it and sustain the 
necessary examinations, the degree of Mining Engineer will be conferred. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


The full course, prescribed for candidates for the degree of Mining En- 
gineer, occupies four years, the first three of which are identical, as regards 
the subjects of instruction and the order thereof, with the first three years 
of the Engineering Course in the Lawrence Scientific School. The sub- 
jects of instruction during the fourth year of the course are as follows : 
Economical Geology and the Phenomena of Veins; Mining Machinery 
and the Exploitation of Mines ; General and Practical Metallurgy ; As- 
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saying; Working up, Plotting, and Writing out notes of summer 
excursions. | 
From time to time opportunities will be offered to the students, by - 
excursions with the Professors, of becoming practically acquainted with 
astronomical and geodetic work, as also with the method of making 
geological surveys, and with mining and metallurgical operations. . 


ADMISSION. 


The terms of admission on examination are the same as those: of the 
Engineering Course in the Lawrence Scientific School. 

Graduates of Colleges will be admitted without previous examination, 
and those who have taken the mathematical and scientific studies of the 
elective courses in Harvard College, or their equivalents in other institu- ὁ 
tions, should be able to enter at the commencement of the Second 
Year. 

Persons properly qualified, and able to pass the necessary examination, 
will be admitted to any part of the course, at the beginning of any half- 
year, but not later than the beginning of the second half of the Third 
Year. 

Any person, however, who is not desirous of being considered as a 
candidate for a degree, may attend any special branch taught in the 
School or any course of lectures, at his own pleasure, on paying such 
proportion of the fees for instruction as may be fixed by the Professor to 
whose department he desires to be attached. . 


- 


FEES AND EXPENSES. 
See under Lawrence Scientific School. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 


FACULTY. 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL. D., President. 
JOSEPH WINLOCK, A. M., Director of the Observatory. 


ASSISTANTS. 


ARTHUR SEARLE, A.M. — 
WILLIAM A. ROGERS, A. M. 
CHARLES 8. PEIRCE, 8. B. 


OBJECTS AND COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The objects of the Observatory are to furnish accurate and systematic 
observations of the heavenly bodies for the advancement of Astronomical 
Science, to co-operate in Geodetical and Nautical Surveys, to contribute 
_ to the improvement of Tables useful in Navigation, and, in general, to 
promote the progress of knowledge in Astronomy and the kindred 
sciences. To aid in effecting these objects, provision is made for pub- 
lishing the Observations and the Director's Reports, and for increasing 
the Library. 


Practical Astronomy and the Use of Astronomical Instruments will be taught 
by the Director of the Observatory, and by his Assistants. 


Text-Books and Works for Reference and Reading. 


Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy. servationum Erroribus Minimis 
Loomis’s Practical Astronomy. Obnoxiae. 
Bowditch’s Practical Navigator.  Liagre’s Calcul des Probabilités, et 
Methods of Computing the Orbitof | Théorie des Erreurs. 
a Comet or Planet. (Appendix Chauvenet’s Manual of Spherical 
to Vol. III. of Bowditch’s Trans- and Practical Astronomy. 
lation of Mécanique Céleste.) Airy’s Theory of Errors of Observa- 


Briinnow’s Spherical Astronomy. tions. 
Grant’s History of Physical Astron- Olbers’s Methode die Bahn eines 
omy. Cometen zu berechnen. Edited 
Gauss’s Theoria Motus Corporum by Encke. 
Celestium. Watson’s Theoretical Astronomy. 


Gauss’s Theoria Combinationis Ob- Roscoe’s Spectrum Analysis. 
The fees for instruction may be agreed upon with the Instructor. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


BOSTON. 


NINETIETH ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT. (1872-73.) 


_ Tue plan of Study in this School was radically changed in 1871, to 
take effect from September 28th of that year. Instruction is now given 
by lectures, recitations, clinical teaching, and practical exercises uni- 
formly distributed throughout the academic year. This year begins on 
the Thursday following the last Wednesday in September, and ends on the 
last Wednesday in June ; it is divided into two equal terms, with a recess 
of one week between them. There is also a recess of one week at Christ- 
mas. Either of these two terms is more than equivalent to the former 
“* Winter Session,” as regards the amount and character of the instruc. 
tion. 

The course of instruction has been greatly enlarged, so as to extend, 
over three years, and has been so arranged as to carry the student pro- 
gressively and systematically from one subject to another in a just and 
natural order. 

In the subjects of anatomy, histology, chemistry, and pathological 
anatomy, laboratory work is substituted for, or added to, the usual 
didactic lectures, and laboratory work is as much required of every 
student as attendance at lectures and recitations. 

Instead of the customary hasty oral examination for the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, held at the end of the three years’ period of study, 
a series of examinations on all the main subjects of medical instruction 
has been distributed for regular students through the whole three years ; 
but they may be passed by other students either all at once at the end of 
their course, or, successively, at several times. Every candidate for the 
degree must hereafter pass a satisfactory examination in every one of the 
principal departments of medical instruction at some time during his 
period οὗ study. The Faculty are convinced that this requisition will 
present no serious obstacle whatever to those who do not neglect their 
opportunities. 
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FACULTY. 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D., President. 

CALVIN ELLIS, M. D., Jackson Professor of Clinical Medicine, Dean. 

JOHN B. 5. JACKSON, M.D., Shattuck Professor of Morbid Anat- 
omy, and Curator of the Anatomical Museum. 

OLIVER W. HOLMES, M.D., Parkman Professor of Anatomy. 

GEORGE C. SHATTUCK, M.D., Hersey Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Physic. 

HENRY J. BIGELOW, M.D., Professor of Surgery. 

GEORGE DERBY, M.D., Professor of Hygiene. 

JOHN E. TYLER, M.D., Professor of Mental Diseases. 

CHARLES E. BUCKINGHAM, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Medical Jurisprudence. 

FRANCIS MINOT, M.D., Assistant Professor of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Medicine, and Clinical Lecturer on the Diseases of Women and 
Children. 

JOHN P. REYNOLDS, M.D., Instructor in Obstetrics. 

HENRY W. WILLIAMS, M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology. 

JOHN N. BORLAND, M.D., nstructor in Clinical Medicine. 

DAVID W. CHEEVER, M.D., Adjunct Professor of Clinical Surgery. 

JAMES C. WHITE, M.D., Professor of Dermatology. 

ROBERT T. EDES, M.D., Assistant Professor of Materia Medica. 

HENRY P. BOWDITCH, M.D., Assistant Professor of Physiology. 

CHARLES BURNHAM PORTER, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

FREDERICK I. KNIGHT, M. D., Trstincior in Percussion, Ausculta- 
tion, and Laryngoscopy. 

JOHN C. WARREN, M.D., Instructor in Surgery. 

REGINALD H. FITZ, M. D., Instructor in Pathological Anatomy. 

EDWARD S. WOOD, M. D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 


OTHER INSTRUCTORS. 


HENRY KEMBLE OLIVER, M.D., Lecturer on Laryngoscopy. 

CLARENCE JOHN BLAKE, M.D., Lecturer on Otology. 

JOHN ORNE GREEN, M.D., Lecturer on Otology. 

FRANCIS BOOTT GREENOUGH, M.D., Lecturer on Syphilis. 

JAMES J. PUTNAM, M.D., Lecturer on Application of Electricity tn 
Nervous Diseases. 

HENRY HARRIS AUBREY BEACH, M. D., Assistant Demonstrator 
of Anatomy. 
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STUDENTS. 
Doctors of Medicine. 
NAME. RESIDENCE. 
Bishop, Pharnel Euclid, Μ. p., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Bridgman, Marcus Fayette, m. p., 
Carbee, Samuel Powers, M. D., Haverhill, N. H. 
Carleton, Charles Monro, M. D., Norwich, Conn. 
Evans, Earl, M. D., Winchester, N. H. 
Hilz, Charles William, M.D., Chester, N. S. 
Nichols, Charles Byron, M. D., Dartmouth, N. H. 
Smith, Arthur Newell, m. p., Baring, Maine. 
Third Year's Students. 
Bacon, Joshua Edgar, Waukesha, Wis. 
Barss, James Richmond, Bermuda, W. I. 
Buckingham, Edward Marshall, Boston. 
Bush, John Foster, Boston. 


Clapp, Levi Wheaton, a. 8. (Brown Univ., R. I.), Pawtucket, R. I. 
Fostér, Arthur Louis, a. B. (Williams Coll.), Boston. 


Henchey, John Henry, Quebec, C. Ε. 
Howard, William Wells, Waltham. 
Loring, Francis Boott, Boston. 
McSwain, Angus, Prince Edward Island. 
Mann, Samuel Hill, Providence, R. I. 
Moore, Edward Jesse, Lowell. 

Porter, George Whipple, a. Β. (Brown Univ., R. I.), Lincoln, R. 1. 
_Rotch, Thomas Morgan, A. B., Cambridge. 
Spear, Edmund Doe, Jr., Boston. 
Stedman, Henry Rust, Boston. 

Warren, Herbert, Leicester. 

Second Year’s Students. 

Abbott, Fletcher Morton, Boston. 
Appleton, William, Jr., Boston. 

Bigelow, William Sturgis, A. B., Boston. 
Burchmore, John Henry, Charlestown. 
Booth, Edward Chauncey, A. B., Somerville. 
Bradford, Henry Withington, - ~ Randolph. 
Bryant, Lewis Lincoln, Cambridge. 


Bulfinch, George Greenleaf, Boston. 
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Clark, Jonas, Jr., Waltham. 
Daniels, Edwin Alfred, ‘Auburndale. 
“Davenport, Frank Henry, a. B. ( Williams Coll.), Boston. 
Dunbar, Eugene Fillmore, ᾿ Boston. 
Dunn, William Aloysius, Boston. 
Ela, Walter, A. B., Cambridge. 
Fleming, James Aloysius, Boston. 
Garland, George Minott, A. B., Lawrence. 
Gerry, Edwin Peabody, a. M. (Dart. Coll., N. H.), E. Somerville. 
Hills, William Barker, a. Β.; Plaistow, N. H. 
Howe, Samuel, A. B., Cambridge. 
Hutchinson, Alexander Rankin, Miramichi, N. B. 
Lawrence, Alexander Bloomfield, St. John, N. B. 
Lewis, Bennett Sperry, Bridgeport, Ct. 
Loring, Robert Pearmain, Brookline. 
Lovering, Phillips Adams, A. B., Somerville. 
Mosely, William Edward, Medford. 
Stedman, Georgé, A. B., Boston. 
Thomas, Flavel Shurtleff, Hanson. 
Wheeler, Morris Plumer, Boston. 
White, Cornelius Edwin, Taunton. 
Whitney, William Fiske, Α. Β., Boston. 
Wilder, Frank Blaisdell, a. Β. (Williams Coll.), Boston. 
Williams, Charles Herbert, A. B., Boston. 

First Year’s Students. 
Batchelder, George Henry Clement, Ne ᾿ 
Bell, Read Letts, a. Β. (Denison Univ., Ohio), Granville, Ohio. 
Bickford, George Coburn, Charlestown. 
Bowen, Seranus, Boston. 
Buxton, Gonzalo Edward, Worcester. 
Cabot, Arthur Tracy, A. B., Boston, 


Clark, Charles Edward, a. B. (Bowdoin Coll., Me.), Portland, Me. 


Connolly, John James, Boston. 

Cutter, Charles Kimball, a. B. (Tufts Coll.), East Somerville. 
Emery, Isaiah Stetson, Bangor, Me. 

Gay, Almon Debois, Belmont. 

Gorman, Benedict Fenwick, Providence, R. I. 
Gunter, Adolphus Birum, — Fredericton, N. B. 


Hicks, Herbert Dexter, Arlington. 
Hunking, Charles Dustin, A. B., Haverhill. 
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Hunt, Frank Whittemore, 

Jackson, William Leavit, 

Kennealy, John Henry, 

La Fortune, Joseph, a. B. (Joliette Coll.), 
Larimer, Flavius Melancthon, 

Masforroll, Manuel, a. B. (Santiago de Cuba), 
McCormick, Cornelius Joseph, 

McClean, George Chesley, 

Montague, George Prescott, a. B., 

Moore, Frederick Fisk, 

Morong, Arthur Bennet, A. B. (Amherst Coll.), 
O’Connell, John David, 

Perkins, Thomas Lyman, 

Place, Charles Ashton, 

Putney, George Ellis, 

Rand, Alfred, A. B., 

Reardon, Jeremiah John, 

Robinson, Samuel Quincy, B. 8. (Dart. Coll.), 
Spalding, George A., A. B. ( Yale Coll.), 
Smith, George Edward, 

Swan, Justin Morrill, 

Sweetser, Arthur Frank, 
Teele, Jonathan Merle, a. Β. (Tufts Coll.), 
Tilden, George Horton, A.B., - 

Webber, Frank Orlando, 

White, Andrew Smart, 

Winn, William Adams, A. B., 

Yerxa, Alfred Alonzo, 

Young, Parker Ambrose, 


Unclassified. 


Brown, Henry Wheeler, 

Brown, Simon Van Buren, 

Bryant, William Nelson, 

Burnett, L. W., 

Byers, John Andrew, a. B. (Univ. of N. B.), 
Caldwell, George Peters, . 
Cannan, David Howland, 

Carolin, Wm, Terence, 

Cliff, Leander Albert, a. 3. (Univ. of N. B.), 
Coker, John Henry, 

Coburn, George Albert, A. Mm. (Amherst Coll.), 


Nashua, N. ΑΗ. 
Boston. 

Boston. 

Joliette, C. E. 
Le Claire, Towa. 
Santiago, Cuba. 
Milford. 
Springfield. 
Chelsea. 
Cambridge. 
Boston. 

East Lexington. 
Salem. 

East Walpole. 
Boston. 
Charlestown. 
Boston. 

Boston. 
Greenup, Ky. 
Zanesville, O. 


Boston. 


Croydon, N. H. 
Allston. 
Middlesex, Vt. 


St John, N. B. 
St. John, N. B. 
Mattapoisett. 
Lowell. 


Fredericton, N. B. 


Denton, Md. 
Cambridge. 
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Colburn, Charles Henry, 

Cole, Martin, Jr., 

Crosby, William Sage, A. B., 

Cross, Benjamin Putnam, A. B. (Union Coll.), 
Cunningham, Thomas Edward, 

Currie, John Zebulon, a. B. (Univ. of N. B.), 
Dale, William Henry, 

Deinstadt, William McKay, 

Des Brisay, Th. De La Cour, 

Dixwell, John, A.B., 

Eaton, Francis Eugene, 

Eayrs, Marshall Perry, 
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Finn, James Anthony, A. M. (Calvert Coll., Md.), 
Foley, James Purcell, a. B. (Troy Univ., N. Y.), 
Fox, George Townshend, a. B. (Univ. of Mich.), 


French, William Henry, A. B., 

Giles, Alfred Ellenwood, a. B. (Brown Univ.), 
LL. B. (Harv.), 

Goodrich, Roscoe Hinman, 


Granger, William Davis, a. B. ( Williams Coll.), 


Gregg, John Areole, 


Boston. 

Montague, N. J. 
Boston. 

Newton Centre. 
Charlottetown, P. Ε΄. 1. 


Fredericton, N. 8. 
Boston. 


Shelburne, N. S. 
Bridgewater, N. S, 
Boston 


Granville, N. S. 
Boston. 

Lowell. 

Salem. 

Detroit, Mich. 
Laconia, N. H. 


Hyde Park. 
Norwich, Conn. 
Providence, R. I, 
Somerville. 


Hallaren, Robert James, A. B. (St. Mary’s Coll., Md.), Lowell. 


Harrison, Richard, 

Hodges, Edward Francis, 
Hooper, Frank Henry, 
Jenkins, George Oscar, 

Jones, Claudius Marcellus, A. B. 
Kelley, Seth Wight, a. 8. (Dart. Coll., N. H.), 
Kelley, Edward Joseph, 
Kittredge, Thomas, 

Lawrence, Robert Means, 
Leach, Charles Franklin, 
Lincoln, Guy Alvan Theodore, 
Libbey, George Willard, 
Martin, Stephen Crosby, 
McDonald, James Joseph, 
Middlemas, Frank, 

Miller, Charles John, 
Montenegro, Francisco, 
Mystwall, Duncan Barbour, 
Norfolk, Walter Jenkes, 
O’Leary, Michael Joseph, 


St. John, N. B. 
Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Worcester. 
Cambridge. 
Uxbridge. 

North Andover. 
Boston. 
Cambridge. 
Boston. 
Saccarappa, Me. 
Boston. 

Lowell. 
Cornwallis, N. 5. 
Pictou, N. S. 
Nicaragua, Cent. Amer. 
Fredericton, N. B. 
Salem. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


- 
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Perrin, Nelson, a. B. (Brown Univ.), Pawtucket, R. I. 
Sanborn, Wilbur Fisk, Sandwich, N. H. 
Sherburne, John Spofford, Boston. 

Spear, Hugh Johnston, Lower Woodstock, N. B. 
Spiller, Frederick Miles, ; Boston. 

Sommerville, Alexander M. Cornwallis, N. S. 
Stover, Joseph William, Boston. 

Swan, Caleb, W. Bridgewater. 
Sweat, Henry Walter, Sandwich Centre, N. H. 
Tocque, Ingham Sutcliff, Toronto, Canada. 
Thayer, Eli, Jr., Boston. 

Tucker, Edward Tobey, a. 8. (Brown Univ., R.1.), New Bedford. 

Turner, Edward Burhans, Montague, N. J. 
Tyng, Stephen Higginson, Cambridge. 

Wallace, William Henry, Hillsborough, N. B. 
Walsh, Edmund, Summerville, P. E. I. 
Woodworth, William Sommerville, Cornwallis, Ν. 5. 


DIVISION OF STUDIES. 


First year.— Anatomy, Physiology, and General Chemistry. 

Second year. — Medical Chemistry, Materia Medica, Pathological Anat- 
omy, Theory and Practice of Medicine, Clinical Medicine, Surgery and 
Clinical Surgery. 

Third year. — Pathological Anatomy, Therapeutics, Obstetrics, Theory 
and Practice of Medicine, Clinical Medicine, Surgery and Clinical 
Surgery. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The following methods of instruction are adopted in the several depart- 
ments : — 

Anatomy. — Lectures ; various practical exercises, including abundant 
dissection under the direction of the Demonstrator ; recitations from text- 
books; and histology. 

Physiology. — Lectures, recitations, and practical demonstrations in the 
laboratory. To third-class students opportunities are given for original 
investigations in the laboratory. 

Chemistry is taught mainly by practical work in the laboratory, each 
student having his own desk and apparatus. General Chemistry is‘ 
taught in the first term and qualitative analysis in the second term of 
the first year. Besides the laboratory work, there is a lecture and a 
recitation every week. In the second year, medical chemistry is taught 
by lectures and laboratory work. 
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Pathological Anatemy is taught by lectures, recitations, and practical 
instruction in pathological histology. The collection of the Warren 
Anatomical Museum is used to illustrate the lectures, and many morbid 
specimens are shown in a fresh state. Students also receive practical in- 
struction in the method of making autopsies, to which they are admitted 
at both hospitals. Special classes in pathological histology, including 
the diagnosis of tumors, are formed, students being provided with a mi- 
croscope and required to prepare the various objects. : 

The Theory and Practice of Medicine. — Lectures, recitations, and hoe- 
pital visits. 

Clinical Medicine. — Daily instruction is given in this department by 
hospital visits and other exercises. Students are furnished with cases for 
personal examination, and are called upon to report them before the class, 
where they are criticized. These examinations are held both in the wards 
and in the amphitheatre. Another exercise, known as the ‘‘ Clinical Con- 
ference,” affords an opportunity for more thorough preparation of cases, 
more time being allowed for their study. The full written report of a 
case is read by the student who has examined it. It is afterwards criti- 
cized by the class, by the Professor of Clinical Medicine, and other 
teachers in the school. In addition to this, a regular course of supple- 
mentary instruction is given in Auscultation and Percussion, and in 
Laryngoscopy. These exercises afford students an abundant opportunity 
for acquiring a thoroughly practical knowledge of these methods of 
exploration. 

Surgery. — Lectures and recitations. There are also courses on Sur- 
gical Anatomy, Minor Surgery, Surgical Histology, Bandaging, and 
Operative Surgery. In the latter, third-year students are supplied with 
material for repeating the usual surgical operations. 

Instruction in Clinical Surgery is given at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital and City Hospital throughout the year as follows : — 


FIRST TERM. 
Clinical Lectures on cases, per week 


‘ 3 : ‘ 2 

Surgical Visits in the hospital wards, per week . : ‘ Ξ 2 

Public operating days, per week : 2 

Per week . 6 
SECOND TERM. 

Clinical Lectures on Cases, per week . ; : : oe | 

Surgical Visits in the hospital wards, per week. te te ὃ ὃ 

Public operating days, per week : ‘ ὃ ; Z . 8 

Per. week . 7 
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Materia Medica and Therapeutics. — Materia Medica is taught by reci- 
tations, as this mode of instruction is best adapted for imparting that 
practical knowledge of drugs and their properties, which can only be 
obtained from the examination of specimens and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, of which there is an extensive collection. Therapeutics, or the 
physiological action of drugs and their application to disease, are taught 
in the third year by lectures, 

Obstetrics. — Lectures and recitations. Students are instructed in the 
usual operations on the manikin, and will have opportunities to take 
charge of cases of midwifery in their third year. 

Diseases of Women and Children. — Lectures. 

Mental Diseases. — Lectures. . 

Hygiene. — A course of lectures on Hygiene is given. 

Pec cca A complete course is delivered upon the diseases of 

e eye. 

Dermatology is taught by lectures and clinical illustration. The large 
number of out-patients at the Massachusetts General Hospital furnishes 
ample opportunities for illustration. 

Syphilis. — Recitations, 

Otology. — Lectures. 

Laryngoscopy, Auscultation, and Percussion. — Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions. 

Electro-therapeutics. — Lectures with Demonstrations at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. 


CLINICAL ADVANTAGES. 


The Medical Department of the University is established in Boston, in 
order to secure those advantages for Clinical Instruction and for the study 
of Practical Anatomy which are found only in large cities. 

There are Hospital visits or operations daily. 

The Massachusetts General Hospital. — This Hospital was established 
. fifty years ago. During the past year 1,300 patients were treated in the 
wards, and 9,500 in the out-patient departments. Patients are received 
from all parts of the United States and the Provinces, and are visited by 


the students with the attending physicians and surgeons. The opportu- . 


nities for becoming acquainted with general surgery are very great. Oper- 
ations are numerous, and are performed in the amphitheatre, which is 
provided with seats for 400 persons. Clinics in the following special 
branches have recently been established in connection with the out- 
patient department : Dermatology, Laryngoscopy, Electro-therapeutics. 

The Hospital is adjacent to the Medical College, and its wards are open 
to the students on four days in the week. 

6 
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The City Hospital was opened in 1864. During the past year 2,500 
cases were treated in its wards, and 11,000 in its various out-patient 
departments. The Medical wards always contain many cases of acute 
disease, which are constantly being renewed. The opportunities for seeing 
fractures, injuries, and traumatic cases of all kinds are excellent, since, 
on an average, 400 street accidents are yearly treated. Surgical opera- 
tions are performed in the amphitheatre. These include general surgical, 
and also ophthalmic operations. Diseases of the Eye, the Ear, and the 
Skin are largely treated in the out-patient department. Clinical instruc- 
tion is given by the physicians and surgeons three times a week. 

In these two Hospitals the facilities for witnessing Operative Surgery 
are unsurpassed. Twice a week in the first term, and three times a week 
in the second term, operations are performed in the presence of the class. 
The number of these operations is large, reaching nearly two thousand a 
year. The variety is great, embracing every surgical disease and injury, 
including the surgical operations on the eye and ear. 

The Massachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary. — The three thou- 
sand patients annually treated at this institution present every variety of 
disease of the Eye and Ear, and supply a large number of Operations. 

The Marine Hospital at Chelsea receives from the shipping of the port a 
large number of patients who furnish examples of the diseases of foreign 
countries and of distant parts of the United States. Many cases of Vene- 
real disease in its various stages are treated annually. 

The Boston Dispensary. — Thirty thousand patients were treated at this 
Public Charity during the past year. Students have excellent opportu- 
nities to see minor surgery, many of the diseases of children, and to prac- 
tise auscultation and percussion. 

Hospital Appointments. — From eighteen to twenty students are selected 
annually from the class to serve as House Officers of the various Hos- 
pitals. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


The regular examinations are held in the following order : — 

At the end of the first year: Anatomy, Physiology, and General Chem- 
istry. 

At the end of the second year : Medical Chemistry, Materia Medica, and 
Pathological Anatomy. 

At the end of the third year: Therapeutics, Obstetrics, Theory and Prac- 
tice of Medicine, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, and Clinical Surgery. 

The regular examinations are held at the end of each year in June, 
but others are also held a week before the opening of the school in 
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September, and at the close of the first term in February. In 1872-78 
examinations will begin June 19, September 23, and February 10. 

All examinations are conducted in part, at least, by questions and an- 
swers upon paper. The examination in Clinical Medicine is conducted at 
the bedside. For specimens of recent examination-papers, see pp. 311-317. 
No student will receive his degree until he has passed a satisfactory exam- 
ination in all the above-mentioned subjects, and presented a certificate 
from the Demonstrator of Anatomy that he has satisfactorily dissected 
the three parts of the body. Those who fail in any subject may present 
themselves in that subject again at the next-examination. 


DIVISION OF STUDENTS. 


Students who take the regular course of the School are divided into 
three classes, according to their time of study and proficiency. These 
students are classified in the catalogues. 

Students may be admitted to advanced standing in the regular course, 
but all who apply for admission into the second or third year’s class must 
pass an examination in the branches already pursued by the class to 
which they seek admission. No student shall advance with his class, or 
be admitted to advanced standing, until he has passed the required exam- 
ination in the studies of the year, or a majority of them. 

Students may be admitted tothe school and become candidates for a 
degree without joining the regular classes, pursuing their studies in such 
order as may be advised. Such students may pass the required examina- 
tions either one subject at a time, several subjects at a time, or all the 
subjects at once, but only at the stated seasons of examination. 

Students who do not intend to offer themselves for a degree will also 
be received at any part of the course for one term or more ; or in a single 
department, by paying such fees as may be agreed upon. 

All the subjects of the whole three years’ course are taught every 
year, so that a student who is unable to remain in the school throughout 
the course may nevertheless in any one year get the benefit of all the in- 
struction given in any of the required branches. 

Any student of the school may obtain, without an examination, a cer- 
tificate, which will be evidence of attendance upon lectures or time spent 
in study. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A DEGREE. 


Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, and of good moral 
character ; must give evidence of having studied medicine three full years ; 
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have spent at least one continuous year at this school ; have presented a 
satisfactory thesis ; and have passed the required examinations. 


LIBRARIES. 


The Library at the Medical College is open to the student on the 
deposit of five dollars, to be refunded to him when he may desire after 
returning all books. 

The Library of the University is open to the students. 

The Boston Public Library, which contains a large collection of medi- 
cal books, may also be used by students recommended by the Dean. 


BOYLSTON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


This society, composed of medical students, meets at stated intervals 
for the discussion of medical topics, and is presided over by a physician 
selected by the members. Prizes, in money or books, are awarded annu- 
ally to the writers of essays judged worthy of such distinction by a com- 
mittee of physicians selected for that purpose by the society. 


FEES AND EXPENSES. 


For Matriculation, five dollars; for a year, two hundred dollars ; for 
either term, one hundred and twenty dollars; for graduation, thirty 
dollars. The students’ expenses may be reduced, in accordance with his 
means, to the standard which prevails in smaller cities or country towns. 
In fact, students may live nearly as cheaply in Boston as elsewhere. The 
Janitor of the College will advise students in the selection of boarding- 
places, and will always have a list of such as are in the vicinity of the 


College Building, varying in their rate of charges. 


Students who wish to join the school must enter their names with the 
Dean of the Faculty. 

College students intending to study medicine are advised to pay special 
attention to the study of Natural History, Chemistry, eae and the 
French and German languages, while in College. 


aw This plan went into operation on September 28, 1871, but the 
changes above described do not affect students who had previously entered 
the school, unless by their choice. No person will be allowed to graduate 
under the old system after the February examination of 1874. No gra- 
tuitous instruction in place of a third course of lectures will be given after 
the fall of 1872. . 
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COURSE OF STUDY FOR GRADUATES. 


The Facnlty have established a course, of which the following is a 
programme, — 

For the purpose of affording to those already Graduates in Medicine, 
additional facilities for pursuing clinical, laboratory, and other studies, 
for which they had not previously found leisure, in such subjects as may 
specially interest them ; and as a substitute in part for the opportunities 
heretofore sought for in Europe. 

Physiology. — Opportunities for original investigation in the Physio- 
logical laboratory. Fee thirty dollars per Term. 

Medical Chemistry. — Practical instruction in the Chemical laboratory 
in the analysis of the urine and other animal fluids in health and disease, 
and of poisons ; examination of blood-stains and other objects connected 
with medico-legal investigations ; with the application of the microscope 
to these processes. General analysis also, if desired. Laboratory Fee 
thirty dollars per Term. 

Pathological Anatomy. — Practical instruction in normal and patho- 
logical Histology, in the Microscopical laboratory ; and opportunity for 
witnessing and making autopsies. Fee twenty dollars per Term. 

Surgery. — A practical Course of Operative Surgery and instruction 
in the application of bandages and apparatus. Fee fifteen dollars per 
Term. 

Auscultation, Percussion, and Laryngoscopy praetically taught, and dis- 
eases of the larynx demonstrated by the aid of the oxyhydrogen light. 
Fee twenty dollars per Term. 

Ophthalmology. — Clinical instruction and lectures on diseases of the 
eye, and demonstrations of the methods of performing operations. Exer- 
cises in the use of the ophthalmoscope. Fee twenty-five dollars per 
Term. 

Otology. — Lectures and clinical instruction on diseases of the ear. Fee 
fifteen dollars per Term. 

Hygiene. — Lectures (in Second Term). Fee five dollars. 

Dermatology. — Clinical instruction in diseases of the skin, illustrated 
by patients in this department at the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
Lectures. Fee twenty-five dollars per Term. 

Syphilis. — Clinical instruction at the Boston Dispensary and the 
Marine Hospital. (Second Term.) Fee fifteen dollars. 

Psychological Medicine. — Lectures.on nervous and mental diseases. 
(Second Term.) Fee five dollars. 

Electro-therapeutics, —Practical illustrations of the application of various 
forms of electricity. Lectures. Fee fifteen dollars per Term. 
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Gynecology. — Lectures on diseases of women. (Second Term.) Fee ten 
dollars. 


Obstetrics. — Cases supplied. Fee ten dollars. 


Those pursuing this Course may elect the studies to which they will 
give their attention, and allot the time they will devote to each. They 
will have the privilege of attending any of the other exercises of the Medi- 
cal School, the use of its laboratories and library, and all other rights 
accorded by the University. They will be exempt, unless at their op- 
tion, from examinations, and may obtain a certificate of attendance on 
this course of advanced study. Graduates of other Medical Schools who 
may desire to obtain the Degree of M. D. at this University will be 
admitted to examination for this Degree after a year’s study in the 
Graduates’ Course. 

The Fee for a yearis - : ; ᾿ ᾽ : . $200 
‘© for one Term . : : : ‘ ‘ ‘ 120 
And for any of the Special Courses such Fees as are above specified. 
For further information address 
Dr. C. ELLIS, Dean, 114 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOYLSTON MEDICAL PRIZE QUESTIONS. 


The Boylston Medical Committee, appointed by the President and 
Fellows of Harvard University, consists of the following Physicians : — 


JOHN JEFFRIES, M. D. MorRRILL Wyman, M. D. 

J. B. 5. Jackson, M. Ὁ. Henry J. Bicetow, M. D. 
D. H. Storer, M. D. RicHarD M. Hopaes, M. Ὁ. 
Cuas. G. Putnam, M. Ὁ. CALVIN ELLs, M. Ὁ. 


SAMUEL CaBot, M. Ὁ. 


At the annual meeting of the Committee, it was voted that prizes of 
Two Hundred Dollars be awarded to J. CoLtins WARREN, M. D., of Bos- 
ton, for a. dissertation on ‘‘ The Pathology of the Malignant and Semi- 
Malignant Growths”; and of One Hundred and Fifty Dollars to 
Horatio C. Woop, Jr., M. D., of Philadelphia, for a dissertation on 
“Τῆς Pathology and Treatment of Sun-Stroke.” 

The following are the questions proposed for 1873 : — 

1. Eléctro-Therapeutics. 

2. The Value of Chemistry to the Medical Practitioner. 

Dissertations on the above subjects must be transmitted, post-paid, to 
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John Jeffries, M. D., Boston, on or before the first Wednesday in April, 
1873. 

The author of a dissertation considered worthy of a prize, on either of 
the subjects proposed for 1873, will be entitled to a premium of One 
Hundred and Fifty Dollars. 

The following are the questions proposed for 1874 : — 

1. The best Methods of Preventing the Development and Spread of 
Smallpox. 

The author of a dissertation on this ἐδ, considered worthy of 8 
prize, will be entitled to a premium of Two Hundred Dollars. 

2. The Development and Extension of Malignant Disease. 

The author of a dissertation on this subject, considered worthy of a 
prize, will be entitled to a premium of One Hundred and Fifty 
Dollars. 

Dissertations on these subjects must be transmitted as above, on or be- 
fore the first Wednesday in April, 1874. 

Each dissertation must be accompanied ‘by a sealed packet, on which 
shall be written some device or sentence, and within which shall be en- 
closed the author’s name and residence. The same device or sentence is 
to be written on the dissertation to which the packet is attached. 

The writer of each dissertation is expected to transmit his communi- 
cation to the President, John Jeffries, M. D., in a legible handwriting, 
and with the pages properly secured together, within the time speci- 
fied. : 

Any clew by which the authorship of a dissertation shall become known 
to the Committee will debar such dissertation from competition. 

All unsuccessful dissertations are deposited with the Secretary, from - 
whom they may be obtained, with the sealed packet unopened, if called 
for within one year after they have been received. 

By an order adopted in 1826, the Secretary was directed to publish 
annually the following votes : — 

Ist. That the Board do not consider themselves as approving the doc- 
trines contained in any of the ciseersnans to which premiums may be 
adjudged. 

2d. That in case of publication of a successful dissertation, the author 
be considered as bound to print the above vote in connection there- 
with. | 

RICHARD M. HODGES, M. D., Sec’ry. 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


BOSTON. 


FACULTY. 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D., President. 

OLIVER W. HOLMES, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

HENRY J. BIGELOW, M.D., Professor of Surgery. 

THOMAS H. CHANDLER, D. Μ. D., Professor of Mechanical Dentistry. 

GEORGE T. MOFFATT, M.D., D. M. D., Professor of Operative Den- 
tistry. 

THOMAS B. HITCHCOCK, M.D., Ὁ. ΜΝ. D., Dean, and Professor of 
Dental Pathology and Therapeutics. 

HENRY P. BOWDITCH, M. D., Assistant Professor of Physiology. 

LUTHER Ὁ. SHEPARD, Ὁ. ἢ. 8., Adjunct Professor of Operative Den- 
tstry. 

NATHANIEL W. HAWES, Assistant Professor of Operative Dentistry. 

EDWARD 8. WOOD, M. D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 


* LECTURERS. 
EDWARD A. BOGUE, M.D., on Dental Pathology and Therapeutics. 
IRA A, SALMON, D.D.S., on Operative Dentistry. 
DEMONSTRATORS. 


SAMUEL FRANKLIN Ham, D. M. D., Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentistry. 
CHARLES BuRNHAM PorTER, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
CHARLES WILSON, D. M. D., Demonstrator in Charge. 


STUDENTS. RESIDENCE. INSTRUCTORS. 
Battles, Willis Porter, Boston, Dr. J. W. Bartlett. 
Boyden, Edward Augustus, So. Walpole, “47. W. Bartlett. 
Brackett, Charles Albert, So. Ackworth, N. H., “ 8. C. Taylor. 
Carr, Edward Dwight, Truxton, N. Y. “Ὁ R. Peck. 
Dimmick, Edward Augustus, Newburyport, “Ἢ H. Noyes. 
Eddy, Forrest Greenwood, § Providence, ‘* E. 5. Eddy. 


Frost, Edward Eastman, Worcester, “6 J. W. Gould. 
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Haselton, John Willard, Salem, Dr. J. E. Fiske. 
Horn, Franklin Nicholas, Boston, “Ὁ. F. Drake. 
Hussey, Samuel John, Hartford, Ct., 4 L.&G.L.Parmele. 
Knowles, George Henry, Newburyport, ‘¢ J. M. Brown. 
Lamb, Hiram Oscar, . Salem, ‘¢ W. 1. Bowdoin. 
Libby, Henry Forrest, Boston, ‘* 8. J. McDougall. 
Mathes, Levi Augustus, Woonsocket, B. 1., ‘* R. W. Small. 
MeLean, Edward Perley, Amherst, N.S., ‘¢ W. L. Johnson... 
Parker, Wilbur Bates, Boston, ‘* Daniel Harwood. 
Pomroy, Frank Elmore, West Townshend, Vt. ““ O. RB. Post. 
Pond, Metcalf Everett, Boston, ‘< IT. J. Wetherbee. 
Ripley, Thomas Parker, Newport, Vt., ‘¢ Heald & Dorr. 
Rollins, William Herbert, Lawrence, “1. W. Kidder. 
Salmon, George Allen, Boston, “441, A. Salmon. 
Sears, Walter Hastings, Worcester, ‘¢ 8. W. Cooke. 
Selfridge, Edward Christopher, Newburyport, - “9 W. Ἢ. Noyes. 
Tiexeira, Francis Joseph, New Bedford, ““ C. V. Macleod. 
Wait, Herbert Clifton, Springfield, “ς Ἢ, M. Miller. 
Wolfe, Charles Herman, Liverpool, N. S., “«Ἡ. A. Parr. 


The Dental School of Harvard University, established in Boston, gives 
to its students unusual facilities for instruction in Anatomy and Phys- 
iology, Surgery and Chemistry, inasmuch as the Dental student pursues 
the same course in these branches which is required of the Medical stu- 
dent, and has free access to the Hospitals of the city, and to the Dissect- 
ing Rooms, Library, and Museum of the Medical College. The Profes- 
sors teach by lectures, recitations, and clinics, and, under the direction 
of Demonstrators, patients are assigned to the students, who thus have 
an opportunity of operating at the chair, and becoming familiar by actual 
practice with al] operations demanded of the dental practitioner. 

The regular Winter Course commences the last Thursday in September, 
and continues nineteen weeks. The Summer Course commences upon the 
elose of the Winter Session, and continues till the last Wednesday in 
June. 

The Infirmary is open throughout the year. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The following methods of study have been adopted in the various 
departments : — 
Anatomy and Physiology. — Lectures, largely illustrated by the anatom- 
ical preparations and models of the Warren Museum, and by an extensive 
6 * 
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series of colored drawings and diagrams ; various practical exercises in- 
cluding abundant dissection under the direction of the demonstrator ; 
recitations from text-books ; and histology. 

Physiology. — Lectures, recitations, and practical demonstrations in the 
laboratory. A new physiological laboratory has been fitted up under the 
supervision of an able teacher, who devotes his whole time to this depart- 
ment. εἶν 
. Chemistry. — Will be taught mainly by practical work in the laboratory, 
each student having his own desk and apparatus. Besides the labora- 
tory-work, there will be a lecture and recitation every week. 

Surgery. — Lectures and recitations. The surgical lectures are illus- 
trated by a magnificent collection of colored drawings, and by recent and 
morbid specimens. All the new and approved surgical instruments and 
apparatus are exhibited, and their use explained. In addition to opera- 
tions on the living subject at the hospitals, operative surgery is taught, 
and operations are performed upon the dead body, as a part of the illus- 
trations of the surgical lectures. 

Operative Dentistry. — The instructions in this department are both di- 
dactic and practical. — The Professor and assistants endeavor to demon- 
strate all known methods of performing operations upon the teeth and 
other tissues involved. 

The development of the teeth, treatment of irregularities, origin and 
treatment of decay, materials used for filling teeth, the most improved 
instruments used in operating, &c., are appropriately treated of. Clinics 
are held at the Infirmary, and every available means used to make the 
student practically acquainted with all the modern improvements of this 
important branch of Dental Science. 

Dental Pathology and Therapeutics, — The instruction from this chair 
embraces the application of the general principles of medicine to the spe- 
cialty of dentistry ; the therapeutical agents used in dentistry ; the various 
pathological conditions of the dental and contiguous tissues ; the relative 
liability of teeth to disease ; the predisposing and exciting causes and the 
chemistry of dental caries; the pathology and treatment of sensitive 
dentine ; of pulpitis ; of periodontitis ; and of alveolar abscess. A course 
of lectures on some special subjects relating to dental pathology and thera- 
peutics is delivered during the winter by the University lecturer in this 
department. The lectures are illustrated, not only by the aid of the ccl- 
lection of pathological specimens belonging to the school, but also by 
models and diagrams, 

Instruction is also riven in microscopy as applied to dental histology ; 
a valuable collection of microscopical objects being used to illustrate the 
formation and structurc of the dental tissues. 
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Mechanical Dentistry. — Lectures and practical work in the laboratory ; 
the manner in which mineral teeth are constructed to meet all cases, both 
special and general ; the principles and method of carving and furnace 
work, and all compounds used for artificial teeth ; also metallurgy, and 
the manner in which gold and silver plates are prepared and adapted 
to the mouth ; the use of rubber and other articles as bases. It is the 
aim of the Professor to teach, not only the mere mechanical process of 
Dentistry, but that combination of art with mechanism which enables 
the practitioner to effect so much in restoring the symmetry of the face 
and usefulness of the teeth where they have been lost or impaired by 
accident or disease. 


SUMMER SESSION. 


To meet the constantly increasing demand for facilities for dental in- 
struction, it has been thought best to establish, besides the regular winter 
session, ἃ course of study and practical exercises during the four months 
next ensuing after the winter course. 

This course is not a regular course of the school included in the condi- 
tions for graduation, but is designed as an equivalent, entirely or in 
part, for pupilage with private preceptors, and it offers a wider and more 
thorough instruction than can be had in private offices. 

Instruction will be given in Anatomy, Physiology, and Surgery, by 
lectures, demonstrations, and recitations. Practical Anatomy will be 
taught in the Dissecting Room until May. 

The Infirmary and Laboratory will be open daily (Saturdays and Sun- 
days excepted), and the large number of patients who have availed them- 
selves of the facilities for operations during the winter courses insures 
sufficient material for practice. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR GRADUATION. 


The degree of Doctor of Dental Medicine ( Dentarie Medicine Doctor ) 
may be conferred upon each candidate of adult age, of good moral char- 
acter, who shall have pursued his professional studies three years under 
competent instructors, and attended two full courses in this institution ; 
except that a certificate of attendance upon one course of lectures in any 
respectable Dental or Medical College may be considered a substitute for 
the first course ; provided such candidate maintain a thesis, and undergo 
an examination to the satisfaction of the Faculty, and convince the Pro- 
fessors of Operative and Mechanical Dentistry of his ability to meet 
satisfactorily the requirements of his art. 
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He must also deposit with the Dean, to be placed in the Museum of the 
College, a specimen of mechanical dentistry, or of practical or pathologi- 
cal anatomy, prepared during the course under the eye of the instructor. 


FEES. 
Matriculation Fee, paid but once . : : , ὼ . $5.00 
Summer Session ‘ : ᾿ 5 : ; : . 60.00 
Winter Session . : ; ᾿ : : : : Ἴ 110.00 
For the year . ; ; . ‘ te ; : - 150.00 
Graduation Fee . : : ; : Ξ : ᾿ : 80.00 


For further information, address 


THOS. B. HITCHCOCK, M.D., D.M.D., Dean, 
222 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


BUSSEY INSTITUTION. 


JAMAICA PLAIN. 


A SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 


INSTRUCTORS. 


ASA GRAY, LL.D., Professor of Botany. 

THOMAS MOTLEY, Instructor in Farming. 

FRANCIS PARKMAN, A. M., Professor of Horticulture. 

DANIEL Ὁ. SLADE, M.D., Professor of Applied Zodlogy. 

_ FRANCIS H. STORER, A. M., Professor of Agricultural Chemistry, and 
Dean. 

-------ἕ ————., Professor of Topographical Engineering. 

NATHANIEL 5. SHALER, 8S. B., Instructor in Zodlogy. 

FRANCIS G. SANBORN, Instructor in Entomology. 

WILLIAM H. PETTEE, A.M., Instructor in Geography. 

GEORGE L. GOODALE, A. M., Instructor in Botany. 

JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 8. B., Assistant Professor of Physics. 

CHARLES L. JACKSON, A.M., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

PIERRE J. BORIS, Jnstructor in French. 

GEORGE T. DIPPOLD, Instructor in German. 

FRANK PLUMMER PEARSON, Assistant in the Laboratory of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry. 

MARCELLO HUTCHINSON, A.B., Assistant in the Laboratory of 
Agricultural Chemistry. 

ΤῊΣ School of Agriculture and Horticulture, established in execution 
of the Trusts created by the will of Benjamin Bussey, will give thorough 
instruction in Agriculture, Useful and Ornamental Gardening, and Stock 
Raising. In order to give the student a sound basis for a thorough 
knowledge of these Arts, the School will supply instruction in Physical 
Geography, Meteorology, and the elements of Geology, in Chemistry and 
Physics, in the elements of Botany, Zodlogy, and Entomology, in Level- 
ling and Road-building, and in French and German. 

This school is intended for the following classes of persons : — 

1. Young men who intend to become practical farmers, gardeners, 
florists, or landscape gardeners. 
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2. Young men who will naturally be called upon to manage large 
estates, — such as the sons of large farmers and of city men who own 
country-places. 

3. Young men of character, good judgment, and native force, who have 
neither taste nor aptitude for literary studies, but, being fond of country 
life and observant of natural objects, would make, when thoroughly 
trained, good stewards or overseers of gentlemen’s estates. 

4, Teachers, or young men preparing to be teachers, who expect to be 
called upon to teach some of the subjects taught in this school. 

5. Persons who wish to familiarize themselves with some special branch 
of agriculture, horticulture, or applied zodlogy. 

The regular course of study, to be pursued by candidates for a degree, 
will fill three years. The instruction of the first year's course will be 
given at the Lawrence Scientific School, in Cambridge, and stadents of 
the first year must live in or near Cambridge. The instruction of the 
second and third year’s courses will be given at the Bussey Institution, 
and students of the second and third years must live near the Institution, 
which is situated in the town of West Roxbury, near the village of 
Jamaica Plain, about five miles southwest of Boston, and close to the 
Forest Hills station on the Boston and Providence Railroad. 


REQUISITES FOR ADMISSION. | 


Candidates for admission to the first year of the regular course of the 
School must be at least seventeen years of age, and must present testi- 
monials of good moral character ; they will be examined in Arithmetic, 
Algebra as far as quadratic equations, English Grammar, and Geography. 
Candidates for admission to the second year of the regular course must be 
at least eighteen years of age, and must present testimonials of good 
moral character; they will be examined upon the studies of the first 
year in addition to the above-mentioned subjects. 

Examinations for admission will be held on Thursday, June 26, and 
Thursday, September 25, 1873, at Lawrence Hall, Cambridge, beginning at 
9 A.M. | 

Any person, who is not less than eighteen years old, may join the 
School, without examination, to pursue any special course or courses 
of instruction which he is qualified to pursue with advantage ; but such 
special students will not be regarded as candidates for a degree. 


BOND OR DEPOSIT. 


Every student, when admitted, if he be ἃ candidate for a degree, must 
give a bond in the sum of two hundred dollars to pay all charges accruing 
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under the laws and customs of the University. The bond must be exe- 
cuted by two bondsmen, who must be satisfactory to the Steward, and 
one of whom must be a citizen of Massachusetts. Instead of filing a 
bond, a student may pay his tuition-fee for the year in advance, and 
deposit such a sum of money, not exceeding fifty dollars, as may be 
deemed sufficient to secure the payment of other School dues. 

Special students will pay the tuition-fees in advance at the Steward’s 
office, in Cambridge, or to Prof. F. H. Storer, Dean, at the Bussey 
Institution. 


e 


INSTRUCTION. 


Instruction will be given by lectures and recitations, and by practical 
exercises in the laboratory, the greenhouse, and the field. Examinations 
will be held statedly, to test the student’s proficiency. 


REGULAR FIRST YEAR'S COURSE ( AT CAMBRIDGE ). 


Physical Geography, Structural Geology, and Meteorology, Assistant Pro- 
fessor PETTEE. 

General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis, Assistant Professor JACKSON. 

The Elements of Physics, Assistant Professor TROWBRIDGE. 

Levelling and Road-making, 

The Elements of Botany, Professor GRAY and Dr. GooDALE. 

The Elements of Ζοδίοσψ, Professor SHALER. 

The Elements of Entomology, Mr. SANBORN. 

French, Mr. Boris. 

German, Mr. D1ppo.p. 


SECOND YEAR'S COURSE (AT WEST ROXBURY ). 


Theory and Practiceof Farming . . «~.  «. . Mr. Motiey. 


Preparation and care of manures and composts. Breeding and care of 
neat stock, with special reference to the dairy. Breeding of horses and 
swine. Preparation of the ground for root crops, hay, and grain. The 
sowing and planting of different seeds and roots for farm use. Field work 
with ploughs, harrows, and seed-sowers. Harvesting of hay and grain. 
Use of mowing-machines, hay-tedders, horse-rakes, &c. Examination 
of agricultural implements. Farm accounts. 


Horticulture : wt ‘ . . Professor PARKMAN. 

Propagation of plants ; the methods of practising it, and the principles 
on which they rest. Propagation by seed ; by cuttings ; by layers; by 
budding, grafting, and inarching. Methods of obtaining new varieties 
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of fruits, flowers, and vegetables. Horticultural glass-houses, their con- 
struction and management. The flower garden :— perennial flowering 
shrubs and trees ; bedding plants ; foliage plants; the rose; the lily ; 
the rhododendron ; the azalea ; the gladiolus, Χο. The fruit garden : — 
the strawberry, raspberry, peach, grape, apple, pear, &c. Nurseries and 
their management. Manual practice of horticultural operations. 


Agricultural Chemistry . . «.  .  .  . Professor STORER. 


Soil, air, and water, in their relations to the plant. The food of plants ; 
manures, general and special. Chemical principles of tillage, irriga- 
tion, systems of rotation, and of special crops and farms. 


Applied Zoilogy. . »« «© «© ~~ ~~ + ~~ « Professor SLADE. 


The anatomy and physiology of domestic animals. Their proper man- 
agement in health and disease. Epidemics, — their nature, progress, 
mode of introduction, and proper treatment. 


Entomology . . + «© «+: + ~~ «+ Mr. SANBORN. 


Habits or economy, anatomy and transformations of insects ; their em- 
bryonic development, and their relations to the surrounding world. 
Means of controlling or keeping in check the increase of injurious 
species. Systems of classifications. Collection and preservation of 
specimens. 


Quantitative Analysis . . «. ὡς ὦ  . Professor STORER. 


Laboratory practice. Methods of analyzing rocks, manures, plants, 
milk, &c., and of investigating problems in agricultural chemistry. 


During the first year of the regular course the student will be expected 
to pursue with equal diligence all the subjects prescribed for that year ; 
but during the second and third years the student's course of study, par- 
ticularly as regards the amount and direction of his manual practice, may 
be varied at the discretion of the instructors, in accordance with the stu- 
dent’s aims and purposes. 

Women will be admitted to the lectures on horticulture, agricultural 
chemistry, and entomology, at the Bussey Institution. 


FEES AND EXPENSES. 


The regular fee for the. Academic year will be one hundred and fifty 
dollars ; for half or any less fraction of a year, seventy-five dollars; for 
any fraction of a year greater than one half, the fee for the whole year 
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will be charged. The ‘fees for special courses of instruction are as 
follaws : — . ; 


On Farming . ἐ . $40.00 for the year, or $20.00 for the half-year. 


On Horticulture ἣ 40.00 “ “ “ co s 
On Agricultural Chemistry 40.00 * “ ες ες 
On Applied Ζοῦ!ορΥ . 40.00 “- ase se ‘ce 
On Entomology : . 20.00 for the last half of the year. 


For Laboratory instruction in Quantitative Analysis ( including 
the course on Agricultural Chemistry), $150.00 for the year. 
The tuition fees will be freely remitted to poor and meritorious stu- 
dents. 


The other expenses of a student for an academic year may be estimated 
as follows : — 


Reom . ᾿ . 2 ᾿ : . from $30.00 to $100.00 
Board for 88 weeks . : : : ** 152.00 ** 804.00 
Text-books . é ‘ ‘ : : ‘« 40.00 ““ 25.00 
Fuel and Lights . a ee τῷ ‘¢ 25.0) ** 85.00 


Washing Φ Φ Φ e e e 4 19.00 a 38.00 
$ 246.00 ““ $502.00 


The teachings of the School will be amply illustrated by the-rich scien- 
tific collections of the University, and by a botanic garden, a large and 
profitable farm, greenhouses, propagating-houses, and field experiments. 
The single object of the School is to promote and diffuse a thorough 
knowledge of Agriculture and Horticulture. 


THE MASTER’S AND DOCTORS’ DEGREES. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREES OF A. M., Pu. D., anv 8. ἢ. 


Davenport, J. M., A. B. (Univ. of Nashville, 1871), for A. M. (General 
Course). 

PENNELL, RoBERT FRANKLIN, A. B. (1871), for A. M. (Philology). 

Wart, Lucien Avaustus, A. B. (1870), for A. ΜΝ. (Mathematics). 


Byerty, WILLIAM E.twoop, A. B. (1871), for Pa. D. (Mathematics). 
EVERETT, WILLIAM, A. B. (1859), for Pu. D. (Philology). 

FIELD, ALFRED WITHINGTON, A. B. (1872), for Pu. D. (Physics). 
Goocu, Frank Austin, A. B. (1872), for Pa. D. (Physics). 
HutcHInson, MarcELLoO, A. B. (1872), for Pa. Ὁ. (Physics). 

SHELDON, Epwarp STEvEns, A. B. (1872), for Pu. D. (Philology). 
WHITNEY, CHARLES LEAVITT Beats, A.B. (1871), for Pu. ἢ. (His- 


tory). 


Faxon, WALTER, A. B. (1871), 8. B. (1872), for 8. Ὁ. (Natural His- 
* tory). 

Minot, Caaries Sepewick, S. B. (Mass. Inst. Technology, 1872), for 
8. D. (Natural History). 

ΜΎΌΝΒΟΕ, CHaRLEs Epwarp, S.B. (1871), for 8. Ὁ. (Physics). 

SHALER, NATHANIEL SovurueateE, S. B. (1862), for 8. ἢ. (Natural His- 
tory). 

TROWBRIDGE, JoHN, 8. B. (1865), for 8. Ὁ. (Mathematics and Phys- 
ics), 
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RESIDENT GRADUATES 


ATTENDING COLLEGE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 


AMEs, JAMES Barr, A. M., LL. B. Latin, 7. 

BRANNAN, JoseEPH DoppripcE, A.M., LL. B. History, 8. 

BYERLY, WILLIAM ELwoop, A. B. Mathematics, 8, ὃ (as University Lec- 
tures) ; Physics, 4. 

DIPPULD, GEORGE THEODORE. Sanskrit. 

Exper, WILLIAM, A.M. (Acadia Coll., N.S.) Physics, 2. 

EVERETT, WILLIAM, A.M. Hebrew; Latin, 7. | 

FESSENDEN, FRANKLIN GoopRIDGE, LL. B. History, 4. 

FIELD, ALFRED WITHINGTON, A. B. Physics, 2. 

Goocn, Frank Austin, A. B. Physics, 2. 

GovuLp, ALLEN Watton, A.B. Greek, 5; Philosophy, 8. 

SHELDON, Epwarp STEVENS, A.B. French, 4. 

Stone, PHILIP Sipnry, A.B. French, 4. 

WHEELER, Henry ΝΆΤΗΑΝ, A. B. Mathematics, .4. 

WHITNEY, CHaRLes LEAVITT Beats, A.B. History, é. 


GRADUATE SCHOLARS. 


ΒΥΕΕΙΥ͂, WILLIAM Etwoop, A. B. 
WHitTnery, CHARLES Leavitt BEALs, A. B. 


OTHER RESIDENT GRADUATES. ἡ 


Bascock, WiLL14M Gustavus, A. B. 

Haskins, Davip GREENE, A. M. 

LOowBER, J. W. ὁ 

MANN, BENJAMIN PICKMAN, A. B. 

Nites, WILLIAM Harmon, Pu. B. (Yale Coll.); A. M. (Wesleyan, 
Univ., Ct.) 
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THE DEGREES OF MASTER OF ARTS, DOCTOR OF 
PHILOSOPHY, AND DOCTOR OF SCIENCE. 


THESE degrees are conferred on candidates recommended by the Aca- 
demic Council, a body composed of the President, Professors, Assistant Pro- 
fessors, and Adjunct Professors of the University. They are conferred 
upon examination only, and in conformity with the following rules : — 

The degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy are open to 
Bachelors of Arts of Harvard College, and to Bachelors of Arts of other 
Colleges who shall have satisfied the College Faculty, by examination, 
that the course of study for which they received the Bachelor’s degree is 
equivalent to that for which the Bachelor’s degree is given in Harvard 
College, or shall have passed such additional examinations as that Fao- 
ulty may prescribe. 

The degree of Doctor of Science is open to Bachelors of Science of 
Harvard University, and to Bachelors of Science and Bachelors of Phi- 
losophy of other institutions who shall have satisfied the Faculty of the 
Lawrence Scientific School, by examination, that the course of study for 
which they received the Bachelor's degree is equivalent to that for which 
the degree is given in Harvard University, or shall have passed such ad- 
ditional examinations as that Faculty may prescribe. 

The Academic Council will recommend for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy -candidates otherwise properly qualified, who, after taking 
the Bachelor's degree, shall pursue at Harvard University for two years 
a course of liberal study, approved by the Council, in any one of the 
following departments, — Philology, Philosophy, History, Political 
Science, Mathematics, Physics, or Natural History, — shall pass a 
thorough examination on that course, and shall present a satisfactory 
thesis. 

The Academic Council will recommend for the degree of Doctor of 
Science candidates otherwise properly qualified, who, after taking their 
Bachélor’s degree, shall reside at least two years at the University, and 
pursue during three years a course of scientific stydy, embracing at least 
two subjects, and approved by the Council, and shall pass a thorough 
examination upon that course, showing in one of the subjects special 
attainments, and shall also make some contribution to science, or some 
special scientific investigation ; provided, however, that a course of study 
of two years only shall suffice for candidates who are both Bachelors of 
Arts and Bachelors of Science of Harvard University. 
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The Academic Council will recommend for the degree of Master of 
Arts candidates otherwise properly qualified, who, after taking the Bach- 
elor’s degree, shall pursue for at least one year at the University a course 
of liberal study approved by the Council, and shall pass a thorough ex- 
amination on that course. 

The Academic Council will also recommend for the digas of Master 
of Arts candidates otherwise properly qualified, who shall pursue at the ἡ 
University for at least one year, after taking the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws or Bachelor of Divinity in Harvard University, a course of etudy 
in Law or Theology, approved by the Council, and shall pass a thorough 
examination on that course. 

In special cases the Academic Council is authorized to remit the requi- 
sition of residence at the University to Bachelors of Arts or Science of 
Harvard University. 

Any one who wishes to be a candidate for either of these degrees must 
apply in writing to Proressor J. M. Peirce, Secretary of the Academic 
Council, stating explicitly in his application his present qualifications, 
and the course of study which he intends to offer, naming also the year 
in which he desires to be examined, and the period of his past or pur- 
posed residence at the University. 

The meetings of the Academic Council are held on the third Wednes- 
days of October and February, and the Thursday before Commencement. 
Applications can only be considered at these meetings, and, in order to be 
considered, must be in the hands of the Secretary one fortnight before the 
date of the meeting. The examinations will be held at times appointed 
by the Council, near the end of each academic year. 


INSTRUCTION OPEN TO GRADUATES. 
Φ 


All the elective courses of study in Harvard College are open to Bach- 
elors of Arts of any college, on the payment of certain fees. The lists 
of elective courses for each academic year are issued in April of the pre- 
ceding academic year, and may be had on application to Mr. J. W. Har- 
Ris, Secretary. The list for the current year is given on pages 6θ -- 78. 

Advanced students will be received into the botanical laboratory in 
charge of Prof. Gray, the chemical laboratory in charge of Prof. Cooke, 
the physical laboratory in charge of Prof. Gibbs, the physical laboratory 
in charge of Assistant Profs. Trowbridge and Hill, the physiological lab- 
oratory (at Boston) in charge of Assistant Prof. Bowditch, and into the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. At the Museum, Prof. Hagen’s labora- 
tory of Entomology is open to properly qualified students. Prof. Shaler 
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makes geological excursions every Saturday throughout the year, when 
the weather permits: 


FEES AND BONDS. 


The fees to be paid by Bachelors of Arts or Science who receive in- 
struction as candidates for the degree of Master of Arts, Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, or Doctor of Science, or who attend lectures or recitations 
without being members of either professional school, are as follows :— 


For not more than three hours of instruction a week. . $50.00 a year. 
For more than three, but not more than six hours of in- 

structiona week . .. . - « « $90.00 a year. 
For more than six hours of inateavtion a week - . « $120.00 a year. 
For a year’s instruction in any of the laboratories or in the 

Museum of Comparative Zoology . . - « » $150.00. 
For the examination for the degree of Master of Arts - « « » 80.00. 
For the examination for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy . . 60.00. 
For the examination for the degree of Doctor of Science . . . 60.00. 


There is no additional charge for the right to use the Library. The 
fees for instruction will be remitted to meritorious students who need 
such help. 

Graduates of the University, or of other collegiate institutions, desir- 
ous of pursuing their studies at Cambridge without any guidance, may 
enjoy the use of the Library on the payment of five dollars a year; but 
residence on these terms will not be accepted as residence qualifying for 
the degree of Master of Arts, Doctor of Philosophy, or Doctor of Science. 

All Bachelors of Arts, Science, or Philosophy, studying at the Univer- 
sity, must give bonds in the sum of $200, signed by two bondsmen, one 
of whom must be a citizeof Massachusetts, for the payment of all dues 
to the University; but, instead of filing a bond, any student who pre- 
fers so to do may pay his fees in advance, and deposit with the Steward 
such a sum of money as may be deemed sufficient to secure payment of 
all other dues to the University. 


REGISTRATION. — ROOMS. 


All who attend courses of instruction at the University without being 
members of the College, or of any professional school, whether they are 
candidates for a degree or not, must enter their names at the Steward’s 
Office, before: beginning their attendance, and state to him in writing 
what course, or-courses, of instruction they propose to attend. 
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Graduates of Harvard College may occupy rooms in College buildings, 
if they wish, on the same terms as undergraduates. 


GRADUATES’ SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Tue Harris FELLOWSHIP has an endowment of ten thousand dollars, 
the yearly income of which is to be applied under the following condi- 
tions established by the founder : — 

‘‘ That this income be given to some Graduate of acknowledged excel- 
lence in one or more departments of literature or science (but not neces- 
sarily of the highest College rank) for one or more years ; that the recip- 
ient satisfy the Corporation of his need of such aid, and his purpose to 
make the most of it ; that residence at Cambridge be required unless ex- 
cused for substantial reasons, and that marriage be a disqualification ; 
that studies for the professions of law, theology, or medicine be excluded 
from the studies of the recipient, and that the Corporation be authorized 
to make such other restrictions and conditions as in its judgment will 
best secure from the recipient his entire devotion to accurate scholarship 
or the higher branches of science.” 


THE GRADUATES’ SCHOLARSHIP has an endowment of twenty thousand 
dollars, the income of which is to be used in accordance with the follow- 
ing directions given by the founder : — 

For the encouragement and attainment of a higher, 
besailer: cha more thorough scholarship than is required or expected of 
Undergraduates, in all sound literature and learning, except science 
strictly so called. τ. 

“1, I direct that the Coroomtion; from time to time, shall select from 
the Senior Class the member who, from his natural gifts, attainments, and 
general character, intellectual and moral, they, after consultation with 
the Faculty of the College, shall deem best fitted to attain the object 
contemplated by this donation, and shall offer to him from said income 
and profits an annual grant of money upon the following conditions, 
viz. : — 

‘‘That he shall reside at Cambridge, and shall faithfully devote his 
time and thoughts to the pursuit of such branches and courses of study 
as he, with the approbation of the Corporation, may select. That whilst 
a recipient of this grant he shall engage in no studies designed to prepare 
him for a special profession, nor in any other business or occupation ex- 
cept that of a Proctor of the College, —or an occasional examiner of 
some of the classes, at the request of the Corporation. That, from time 
to time, he shall be subject to be called upon to give such evidence of his 
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fidelity and proficiency as the Corporation may require, and especially to 
write essays and dissertations upon such subjects, within the circle of his 
studies, as they shall designate, and these, when completed, shall be at 
their disposal. 

‘‘2. I direct that the grant shall be from year to year, and that the 
amount thereof, in the first instance, shall not exceed the sum of eight 
hundred dollars. 


MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY 
AT HARVARD COLLEGE. 


TRUSTEES. 


THE Governor and Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
Secretary of the Board of Education, the Chief Justice of the Highest 
Judicial Court, ex officio ; 


LOUIS AGASSIZ and THEODORE LYMAN, 
Elected by a concurrent vote of the General Court ; 


NATHANIEL THAYER, C. W. FREELAND, 
SAMUEL HOOPER, SAMUEL ELIOT, 
JAMES LAWRENCE, MARTIN BRIMMER, 
ALEXANDER E. R. AGASSIZ, 
Elected by the Board of Trustees. 


FACULTY. 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL. D., President. 
LOUIS AGASSIZ, LL. D., Curator. 
JOHN B. 8. JACKSON, M. Ὁ. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, M.D. 
JEFFRIES WYMAN, M. D. 


OFFICERS. 


LOUIS AGASSIZ, LL.D., Curator and Director. 
THEODORE LYMAN, S. B., Assistant in Zodlogy. 
ALEXANDER E. R. AGASSIZ, 8. B., Assistant in Zoélogy. 
JOHN -GOULD ANTHONY, Assistant in Conchology. 
NATHANIEL S. SHALER, S. B., Assistant in Paleontology. 
HERMANN A. HAGEN, M. D., Pu. D., Assistant in Entomology. 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS MAACK, Pu. D., Assistant in Paleontology. 
FRANZ STEINDACHNER, Pu. D., Assistant in Ichthyology. 
JOEL ASAPH ALLEN, Assistant in Ornithology. 

7 
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This institution was founded in 1859. It is under the direction of the 
Faculty, while the property is held by the Trustees. The Lawrence Pro- 
fessor of Zoology in the Scientific School is, ex officio, Curator, and 
charged with the direction of the scientific and educational interests of 
the Museum. The Director is appointed by the Trustees, and is charged 
with the relations of the Museum to the public. The Assistants are ap- 
pointed by the Faculty. The collections, so far as arranged in the part 
of the building already erected, are open to visitors every day except 
Sundays. 


PEABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHAOLOGY 
AND ETHNOLOGY. 


TRUSTEES. 


ROBERT C. WINTHROP, LL. D., Chairman. 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, LL. D. 

STEPHEN SALISBURY, A. M., Treasurer. 

ASA GRAY, LL. D. 

JEFFRIES WYMAN, M. D., Curator. 

GEORGE PEABODY RUSSELL, LL. B., Secretary. 
HENRY WHEATLAND, M. Ὁ. 


In the original Instrument of Trust the Founder has assigned to the 
Trustees three distinct duties : — 

1. The forming and preserving of collections. 

2. The nomination of a Professor who shall have charge of the collec- 
tions, and deliver lectures on subjects connected with them, the said Pro- 
fessor being appointed by the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 

8. The erection of a building for ἃ Museum. 

The Museum cannot be undertaken till the $ 60,000 devoted to it shall 
be increased to at least $100,000. No Professor having been appointed, 
the income from the fund for his support has thus far been appropriated, 
in accordance with the directions of the Founder, to the care and increase 
of the collections. 

Large collections pertaining to Archeology and Ethnology of the Old 
World and the New have been made. These have heretofore been kept in 
storage for want of a suitable room for their exhibition. The recent ad- 
dition of a new story to Boylston Hall has supplied this deficiency, and 
selections from the stores of the Museum are now publicly displayed. 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


OFFICERS. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


EDWARD 8. RAND, President. 
ROBERT C. WINTHROP, AMOS A. LAWRENCE, Treas. 
JOHN P. PUTNAM, JAMES 8. AMORY. 


BOARD OF VISITORS. 


ROBERT M. MASON, 
GEORGE C. SHATTUCK, M. D. 


FACULTY. 


Rev. JOHN S. STONE, i D., Dean, and Professor of Systematic 
Divinity and Apologeti 

. FRANCIS WHARTON, D.D., LL. D., Professor of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity, Homiletics, and Pastoral Care. 

. P. H. STEENSTRA, Professor of Hebrew, and of Biblical Criticism 
and Interpretation. 


ἢ : 


Rev. A. V. α. ALLEN, Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 
STUDENTS. 
Senior Class. 
Bacchus, John Greenwood, A. B. (Kenyon Coll.,O.), Baltimore, Md. 
DeCormis, Louis, a. 8. (Kenyon Coll., O.), Baltimore, Ma. 
Killikelly, Bryan Bernard, Kittaning, Pa. 
Stevens, Lorenzo Gorham, A. B., Roxbury. 
Beard, Ithamar, A. B., - Lowell, Mass. 
Middle Class. 
Miller, Everard Patterson, a. B. (Penn. Univ.), Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tyng, Theodosius Stevens, A. B., LL. B., 
(Kenyon Coll., O.), ἘΞ 
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Junior Class. . 
Degen, George Frederick, a. B. (Griswold Coll., Iowa), Cambridge. 
Hooper, William Robert, a. B., Worcester, Mass. 
Nicholson, Charles McIlvaine, A. B., Cambridge. 
EXPENSES. 


Board and washing in the establishment are the only items of expense 
for which provision will be rendered necessary by residence during term 
time ; tuition, room-rent, fuel, and lights, and principal furniture being 
free. The use of text-books also will be allowed to such as are unable to 
purchase them; while from Church-Education Societies students who 
present the required testimonials will receive adequate aid. The students 
are entitled to all the privileges of resident graduates in the use of the 
Library of Harvard College and admission to lectures. 


TERM TIME. 


The annual term opens on the third Wednesday i in September, and 
ri on the last Wednesday in June. 


VACATION AND RECESSES. 


From the last Wednesday in June to the third Wednesday i in September 
is Vacation. 

From the 24th of December to the Ist of January, inclusive, the 
Christmas Recess; and from the Saturday next before Palm Sunday to 
Easter Tuesday, inclusive, the Easter Recess. 

On Ash Wednesday, likewise, and on days of special thanksgiving and 
fasting, appointed by the civil or by the ecclesiastical authority, all lec- 
tures and recitations are omitted. 


LIBRARY. 


Or the several departments into which the University Library is 
divided, the principal is the 

College Library in Gore Hall. This Library is for the use of the 
whole University. Books may be taken out by all students of the Uni- 
versity who have given bonds, and by all graduates of the University on 
giving bonds and paying an annual fee of $5. The Library may be con- 
sulted by all persons, whether connected with the University or not. In 
Term time (excepting the days of Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year, 
Fast Day, and Class Day), it is open on every week-day from 9 o'clock 
till 5, or till sunset when that is before 5. In the vacation it is open 
every week-day from 9 till 2 o’clock, but books are not given out till after 
the annual examination, which is commonly made within about a fort- 
night after Commencement. : 

The Libraries connected with the different Schools of the University 
are for the especial use of the Schools, and placed in the buildings where 
the Schools are kept. 

The total number of books in the Libraries of the University is, in 
round numbers, as follows : — 


College Library . ἢ : : ‘ ; - 134,000 
Library at the Botanical Garden : ; ; ‘ : 4,000 
Library in the Divinity College . : . : i . 16,000 
Law Library in Dane Hall . ὃ ‘ ς 15,000 
Libraries in the Lawrence Scientific School . : ; : 8,000 
Library at the Medical College . Ἶ ; 2,000 
Library at the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy : ‘ : 5,000 
Phillips Library at the Observatory Ὁ . - . ° 8,000 
Society Libraries of Students Η ; : Ρ ᾧ . 16,000 


Total . . . 198,000 


SUMMARY. 


CoLLEGE STUDENTS. 


Senior Class . : ; F ᾿ : ‘ . 181 
Junior Class. : : δι . τῷ 5 ς : 162 
Sophomore Class . ; : : ὶ . ὲ . 166 
Freshman Class ἦ , ; ‘ , : 176 

— 635 


Divinity STUDENTS. 


Senior Class . : : : : : : : 4 
Middle Class . ‘ ; ; : : : ‘ 4 
Junior Class : : : ᾿ : : : ὃ 8 
Other Students 9 
— 20 
Law STuUDENTs. 
Resident Bachelors of Laws . : : : A : 5 
Second Year’s Students . : : 5 ὃ ᾿ 87 
First Year’s Students . ? : : : : . 7 
— 118 
ScrENTIFIC STUDENTS. . ᾿ ee Ἶ : 37 
STUDENTS IN THE SCHOOL OF Minina : : : 3 8 
MEDICAL STUDENTS. 
Doctors of Medicine . : ; : : ᾿ : 8 
Third Year’s Students . : ‘ Ὲ : . 17 
Second Year’s Students. Ξ : . . : 32 
First Year's Students . ς : : : : . 44 
Unclassified . ‘ : : ᾿ : ‘ Ρ 69 
—— 170 
DENTAL STUDENTS . i ; , 5 ‘ Ξ 26 
CANDIDATES FOR HIGHER Ducnens ‘ : ; 15 
RESIDENT GRADUATES PURSUING COURSES OF iiareuerion 14 
GRADUATE SCHOLARS ‘ Ε ; : : : : 2 
OTHER RESIDENT GRADUATES ‘ Ε ‘ 3 ‘ 5 
EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 
Senior Class ; : Ξ : ᾿ Ξ . δ 
Middle Class : ‘ 5 ‘ : : Ἶ 2 
Junior Class : : ; . : : ; é 3 
— τὸ 
1,050 
Deduct for names inserted more than once ὃ ὲ 5 11 


Total ‘ mo. ἐν ‘ : . 1,039 


EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


The following collection of University Examination Papers includes, — 

(1) Zhe Papers for admission to Harvard College, June, 1872. 

(2) The Papers for admission to the Lawrence Scientific School, June, 1872. 

(3) Zhe greater part of the Papers given in the College courses of instruction 
during the academic year 1871 -- 72. 

(4) Papers selected from those given in the Divinity School. 

(5) Lhe Examination Papers for the Degree of Bachelor of Laws, June, 1872. 

(6) Specimens of the Examination Papers on Medicine. 

The College Examination Papers are arranged under the following heads : — 

I. The Classics; 11. Modern Languages ; 1Π. Philosophy ; 1V. History, 
V. Mathematics ; VI. Physics (including Chemistry); VII. Natural His- 
tory; VIII. Music. The College Examinations are either Special or Final. 
Under Special Examinations are included all examinations held during the 
year by authority of the Faculty on portions of the year’s work in the several 
courses of instruction. Final Examinations are those which are held in each 
study at the close of the year’s work upon that study ; they cover the entire ground 
passed over in the study during the year. The Final Examinations are held at 
the end of the academic year in June, except in a few cases rm which the course 
of study for the year is completed at the end of the first half-year in February. 

The regular time allowed at an Examination is three hours ; but some of the 
Special Examinations are limited to two hours. 

In the Classics, and in Mathematics, the collection of Papers here published 
is nearly complete; in the other Departments, selections have been made, but in 
Natural History it has not been possible this year to present an adequate selection. 

The Papers set for Honors in the Classics and in Mathematics will be found 
under those heads respectively ; the Examinations for Honors in the other De- 
partments were oral, and were conducted by committees consisting in each case 


of the instructors of the Department. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
FOR ADMISSION TO HARVARD COLLEGE. 


=a 


GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Candidates for admission te the Sophomore or higher class will omit Questions 1 
o_o and answer Question 6 instead. In all cases you will accentuate the Greek 
Wo . 

1. Write down the smooth mutes, — the labial mutes. Perform crasis 
and elision on μήτε ὁ ἀνήρ. ; 

2. Form the acc. plur. of rtu7%— voc. sing. of πολίτης --- entire sing. 
uncontracted and contracted of ὀστέον, --- sing. in all cases of βασιλεύς, 
nom. plur. and gen. plur. of σῶμα and πόλις. 

3. Dectine ἀληθής in the sing., — compare ἀγαθός and κωφός. Decline 
σύ in all its numbers and ὅστις in masc. sing. 

4. Form the 2 pers. sing. aor. imper. middle of βουλεύω. Form the 1 
pers. sing. of Adw in aor. opt. passive — of φεύγω in 2 aor. subj. active — 
of λείπω in 2 aor. indic. mid. Form the 2 pers. sing. of τίθημι in 2 aor. 
indic. middle. Inflect elu (7 go) in the pres. indic. Write out principal 
parts of γιγνώσκω and ἐκδίδωμι. 

5. How is the article used in Homer? What is the difference between 
καλὸς ὁ παῖς and ὁ καλὸς παῖς ἴ --- σοφώτερός ἐστιν ἣ ἐγώ. Express this by 
changing ἐγώ into an oblique case. What constructions are used in final 
clauses ἢ. How do you express a general supposition in present and in 
past time? What is a dactyl, an iambus, a trochee, an anapaest ἢ 

6. Sophomore Questions. — Explain the use of ἕνα with the past tenses 
of the indicative. Explain the accusative in μάχην νικᾶν. Express ‘‘that 
man” in Greek prose. What constructions are allowed with verbals in 
téos, réov? What tenses and moods are used to express prohibition ? 
Write out the scheme of the Iambic Trimeter Acatalectic both of Tragedy 
and of Comedy, naming the feet employed. 


GREEK COMPOSITION. 
You are required to accentuate the Greek words. 


1. Seuthes asked, ‘‘ Would you be willing, Episthenes, to die for this 
boy?” And he said, holding up his hands, “*Strike, if the boy com- 
mands you to strike.” 

2. He feared that the men from the mountains would not make war 
with the Greeks. 

N. B. The sentences below need correction: write out corrected 
forms for them with a right translation. 

ὃ. El obdes ἐρχομαι la dxovor ἐμε, οὐδεις copwrepos εἶσιν. 

4, ᾿Ανιστησαν ol Ἕλληνες και εἶπον τον. παῖς els τω πολεως Tourw εἶναι. 
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5. For candidates for advanced standing. 
And Xenophon, on arriving, said to Seuthes, that the men were 
friendly, and would have sent mercenaries if he had asked it. 


LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Translate the following extract :—, 


If you have forgotten the meaning of any word, indicate where it is made, and leave 
a blank for it. . 

Imitatus est homo Romanus veterem illum Socratem, qui cum omnium 
sapientissimus esset sanctissimeque vixisset, ita in judicio capitis pro se 
ipse dixit, ut non supplex aut reus sed magister aut dominus videretur 
esse judicum ; quin etiam cum ei scriptam orationem disertissimus orator 
Lysias attulisset, quam si ei videretur edisceret ut ea pro se in judicio 
uteretur, non invitus legit et commode scriptam esse dixit. 

Decline veterem, magister, judicum, et. 

Compare invitus, sanctissime. 

Give the principal parts of tmifatus, viaisset, aitulisset, edisceret, ute- 
retur. 

Give all the participles and infinitives of scriptam esse. : 

What are the derivations of Romanus, orationem, orator, and the 
meaning of the derivative terminations in each ? 

What is the construction (i. e. where are they made and why) of om- 
nium, 9¢, videretur (in each of the two cases), edisceret, ea, acriptam esse, 
et (first one), attulissel ? 

Bleek are the principal rules for the change from direct discourse to 
indirect ? 


LATIN COMPOSITION. 


I. During! these events?, horsemen® had been sent* to Alba, ἰοῦ trans- 
port® the populace? to Rome. Then legions® were brought® for the-pur- 
pose*-of destroying” the city. 

II. When these® entered! the gates!®, there was not that commo- 
tion!® such" as is apt!® to belong-to! captured!’ cities, when, on-the- 
capture!® of the citadel!® by force the rush” of armed®™ men? through 
the city confounds® all things ; 

III. but a sad*t silence® so enchained® the minds* of all, that for- 
getting what to leave”, what to take™ with them, they stood*! on. the 
thresholds®, or wandered® through their homes*. 

linter, omit, ®eques, *mitto, 5express by a relative clause, *traduco, 
Tmultitudo, flegio, *duco, diruo, Mintro, porta, “tumultus, “qualis, 
15soleo, express by the case of ‘‘ cities,” "capio, “express by a ive 
verb, °arz, vis, resus, Barmo, *misceo, *tristis, Setlentium, Pdefigo, 
Flanimus, *obliviscor, relinquo, ™fero, “sto, @limen, *pervagor, *domus. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Give the work in full, and arrange it in an orderly manner. Give each answer in its 
simplest form. 


1. Find the test common divisor of 187 and 153. Also the least 
common multiple of the same two numbers. 
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2. Multiply 108 billionths by two thousand, and extract the cube 
root of the product. 


8, Add ὦ to 3 - "ἢ 

4. A cellar is to be dug 80 feet long and 20 feet wide ; at what depth 
will 50 cubic yards of earth have been removed ? 

_ δ, What is the amount of $340 at 8 per cent. for 1 y. 3 m.,, the in- 
terest being compounded semi-annually ? 

6. A man receives $18 for six days’ work of 8 hours each; what 
should he receive for 5 days’ work of 9 hours each ? 

7. A cistern is 4 meters long, 24 decimeters wide, and 80 centimeters 
deep. - How much water will it hold in cubic meters? In liters? In 
cubic centimeters? In grammes? In kilogrammes ἢ 

8. I have a rectangular lot of land, 64 rods long and 36 rods wide, 
and a square lot of the same area ; how many more feet of fencing will 
be needed for the former lot than for the latter ? 


ALGEBRA. ἴ 


ΟΟΥΒΒΕ I. 


Write legibly and without crowding, give the whole work, and reduce the answers to 
their simplest forms. : 


1. A certain pi of work can be done by A and B working together 
in 33 days, by B and C in 48 days, and by C and A in 6 days. Required 
the time in which either can do it alone, and the time in which all can 
do it together. 

2. Solve the equation li Wg οἰ το : 

2—zx 1+a 5 
8. Solve the equation x? — (a — ὃ + ο)α = (6 — ape. 
2. (h — 
4. Divide 1— 27 +7), Uh (ὃ — 3) + 20" δι. and reduce the 
3 y 
α΄ + ax ate 

result to its lowest terms. 

5. Divide 9a" — a® — 27a* +4- 27 by αδ — ὃ, 


es 4; @ b 
6. Divide V τ by ν = | 
7. What is the reason that a™a* = a™*t* 


@ 
PLANE GEOMETRY. 


N. B. — Write your name at the beginning of your exercise. Number your answers. 
Write as legibly as possible, and avoid crowding your work. 


1. To how many right angles is the sum of all the interior angles of 
any polygon équal? State and prove; and then state and draw the 
figure for the theorem on which this one immediately depends. 

2. What is the measure of the angle formed by two chords which cut 
each other between the centre and the circumference? By two chords 
which meet at the circumference? By two secants which meet without 
the circumference? Draw the for each case, and prove the last one. 

8. To describe a circle through three given points. 
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4. Prove that two regular polygons of the same number of sides are 
similar. 
5. The area of a trapezoid is half the product of its altitude by the 
sum of its parallel sides. 
6. The perimeter of a regular hexagon is 18. Find 
(a.) The area of the circumscribed circle ; 
(b.) The area of the square inscribed in this circle. 
7. Prove the proportion that exists between the parts of two inter- 
secting cnords. 


ANCIENT HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
N. B. Take 1. and any four of the others. 


1. ‘Sit Scipio ille clarus, cujus consilio atque virtute Hannibal in 
Africam redire atque Italia decedere coactus est ; ornetur alter eximia 
laude Africanus, qui duas urbes huic imperio infestissimas, Carthaginem 
Numantiamque, delevit ; habeatur vir egregius Paulus ille, cujus currum 
rex potentissimus quondam et nobilissimus Perses honestavit ; sit aeterna 
gloria Marius, qui bis Italiam obsidione et metu servitutis liberavit ; ante- 
ponatur omnibus Pompeius, cujus res gestae atque virtutes iisdem quibus 
solis cursus regionibus ac terminis continentur. 

ἢ this passage from Cicero by brief notes, without writing a 
translation of it. 

2. From what places, etc. did the Bosporani, the Cyziceni, the Cre- 
tenses, the Rhodii, mentioned by Cicero, respectively derive their names ? 
Where were those places? Where were Brundisium, Caieta, Cilicia ἢ 

3. Give the divisions of the Peloponnesus, with their relative position, 
and name a place in each. Connect historically Mantinea with Leuctra 
in Boeotia. 

4. What and where were the chief settlements made outside of Greece 
by Greeks? Describe the great Sicilian expedition. 

5. Point out and describe the main causes of the growth and decline 
of the Athenian power. 

6. What were the relations at different times between the Persian 
kings and the Greeks ? 


| MODERN AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Where is Manilla? Through what waters and across what coun- 
tries would you pass in travelling from Manilla to New York, (a) entirely 
by water, (5) partly by water and partly by land ? 

2. Explain what is meant by latitude and longitude. What is the 
longitude of the point in the northern hemisphere directly opposite 
Washington? (Assume longitude of Washington 77° W.) hat is 
the latitude and longitude of the point in the southern hemisphere 
directly opposite Cambridge? (The latitude of Cambridge is 42° 23’ N., 
the ag arc 711 7.) ; 

3. Mention the different bodies of water surrounding the British 
Islands, and the rivers flowing into each. 

4. Give as precisely as you can the position of the following moun- 
tains, and state, where possible, to what range each belongs :— Washing- 
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ton ; St. Elias ; Hecla ; Elburz; Pike’s Peak ; Dwalagiri ; Chimborazo ; 
Shasta ; Orizaba. 

5. Enumerate the States and Territories through or by which the 
Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio rivers flow. 

6. State the principal conditions which determine the head of naviga- 
tion on a river. Name the town or city at the head of navigation on 
two rivers in the United States and on one in Europe. 

7. State what you know about the Gulf Stream. 


ALGEBRA. 


Course II. 
(Two Hours.) 
1. Reduce the following expression to its simplest form : — 
a? — [2ab — fbe— (a + ὃ — c) (a—(b-c) )$ + ab] — (b+ c)2. 


2. State and prove the rule for the sign of a power and of a root. 
How do imaginary quantities arise ἢ 


8. What is denoted by a°? by a-*? by at ? 
’ z 


a1 


4. Reduce 1 — 


to its simplest form. 
1— z+1 
5. Solve the equation αὐ +- 2hx +-b==0; and prove that the product 
of the roots = —. 


6. There are seven numbers in arithmetical progression such that the 
sum of the Ist and 5th is 16, and the product of the 4th and 7th is 160. 
Find the numbers. (This question admits two solutions. Both are 
required.) 

7. Multiply 1 — 5¥7 by — 2 — 37. 

ΠΝ eee oy vas ν 
Divide παν aa PY τάφο" 
\ 2a 8 

8. Find the sixth term of (554572). 


9. Find the greatest common divisor and the least common multiple 
of θα — 6." — 72x and 4. — 1625 — 84.323, 


ALGEBRA. 


For ADVANCED STANDING. 


Write legibly and without crowding, give the whole work, and reduce the answers to 
their simplest forms. 


Ν 
"1. Divide 1 -- a a Poa ad _ 96, 
2. A and B set out at the same time to walk a miles; A walks 6 miles 
an hour faster than B, and arrives ὁ hours earlier. Find the rate per 
hour of each. ; 
What do the answers become when a = 6, b= 1, c= 1? 
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8. Solve the equations 
a? + y? = 106, ὦ -- ν + Vx — y = 6. 
.4. To find . sum of an infinite decreasing geometric progression. 
Prarie ee jeu yee the infinite geometric progression of halos 
5. Find the 6th term of GY δ — 
6. Extract the cube root of 
x8 — Ἰδατὸν - 181. ἡγῇ — 185a~8y? + 262, -γΑ — B0z—lys + 805. 
7. Solve the equations 
ax + by +c=0, ας + ὃν - οἷ =0, 
by elimination by substitution ; and show that if one of the unknown 
quantities is indeterminate, the other is so also. 


2a ϑ 
vb 7 


SOLID GEOMETRY. 


Course II. anD ADVANCED STANDING. 


N. 8. — Write your name at the beginnin, i 
ner aoe ts Deslnnine of one teeta. Nar four βάνει 

1. If two planes are perpendicular to each other, the line drawn in one 
plane, perpendicular to the common intersection, is also perpendicular to 
the second plane. 

2. The sum of all the plane angles which form a solid angle is always 
less than four right angles. 

8. The solidity of a triangular prism is the product of its base by its 
altitude. Prove; and then show briefly how this theorem is made use 
of in finding the volume ofa sy aie: ; : 
volume. 3 

4. Define similar polyedron 

Prove that similar prisms, 
of their altitudes. 

δ. Prove that if two sphe 
equal spheres, are equilateral 
ig igs Soars with respect to er 

6. The length of a perfect 
diameter of each end is 12 fee 

a.) Its convex surface ; 

6.) The surface of the gres 

(c.) The volume of this spl 


LOGARITHMS 


Course II. a 


1. Obtain a formula by whi 
cosine may be found ; also for 
gent of an angle, when the sil 

9. Obtain, y the formulas 


functions of 45°. 
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_ 3. Prove that, in any tri e si : 
tonal the oppose en” nn ns tn? Smo angi ar Prove 
᾿ Solve the triangle in which two sides are 82.64 and 25.14, and the 
Ὁ: Opposite the second side is 32° 48’. 
rage ere two solutions to this problem? Why ? 
- Find, by logarithms, the value of 
4/32.85 x (.0146)% 
(3.98 


au Mars the process and give the formulas by which, when two sides 
be sb τα τρις angle of a triangle are known, the remaining parts can 


PHYSICS. 


Course II. anp ADVANCED STANDING. 


τς ον does the weight of a body differ from the mass? How are 
act u represented? If it be stated that two forces, of 5 lbs. and 10 lbs., 
Pon a body, what more is wanting to enable us to determine the 


2. Prove th δε ‘ 
am 6 proposition, ‘If two forces, acting at any angles on the 
ical δ lever, balance each other, they are inversely as the perpen- 
act.” Tawn from the fulcrum to the directions in which the forces 


and 1 186 direction of two forces. P and Q, which act on a bent lever 
ith the arms of the lever, which 
ie ratio of Q to P. 
ngle. One half of a given tri- 
to the base ; find the centre of 


dy of uniform density floats on 
uly :: the specific gravity of the 


hermometer, which is graduated 
Centigrade scale, be forty, find 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 


FOR ADMISSION TO THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC 
SCHOOL. 


— Gee 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. Define an abstract number, a prime number, a ratio, a decimal frac- 
tion, per cent. 

2. Write in figures, Twenty million three hundred six and thirty-two 
ten thousandths ; also, Eighty-three thousand twenty-one billionths. 
Write in words 3.200006 ; also .000004. 

3. Find the greatest common divisor and least common multiple of 
2550 and 3944. 

4. Simplify 22 = 227, 10, 12 Ὁ 2H 

2ὲ ᾿ 8:5 ὅλ Ὁ 44 

5. Reduce .003125 to a common fraction. Divide .003125 by 812. 

6. Reduce 9° 0’ 2".4 to minutes and decimal of a minute. Reduce 
0°.875 to minutés and seconds. 

Ass . How many acres and square rods in a field 5.05 chains by 12.34 
chains ? 

8. When gold is quoted at 1188, what is a dollar bill worth? 40 per 
cent of 30 is what per cent of 25 ? 

9. Bought a 1000 dollar 10 per cent R. R. Bond at 874 and 3 months’ 
accrued interest : what rate of interest do I get on the investment ? 

10. Extract the square root of .9; also of 272%. Find the number 
of re ale inches in the surface of a cube containing 8,365,427 cubic 
inches. 


ALGEBRA. 


1. Define a term, similar terms, homogeneous terms, a root, an equa- 
tion, an imaginary quantity. 

2. Simplify a — [56 — {a — (86 — 88) + 2¢ — (a — 2b — c)}]. 

3. Resolve a® — 8° into four factors. Resolve 2™ — 4a" + 4 into its 


factors. 
1 
4. Reduce to lowest terms, “= — 22"" 
uce to lowest terms, τς, πες 
5. Solve the equation, ie τ os (« Re a! τ΄ *) = 7. 


.6. What is the value of 5! 
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1+V—1 γεν! 
implify —————.._ Simplif = Ve. 
Simplify pee Simplify δ V5 
Viz +2 4-- γα 
4+ γα oF yo ’ 

8. Deduce the formula for the sum of an arithmetical progression. 
Insert three geometrical means between 4 and 128. Reduce the circu- 


lating decimal .36 to a common fraction. 
9. Expand (2. — 8y)° by the Binomial Formula. 


10. Prove that log. (=) = log. m — log. n. 


23.342 X 015 
Find, by logarithms, the value of γ 583 


.%. Given to find the values of ἃ. - 


28.733 


GEOMETRY. 


1. Define an angle, a trapezoid, a plane, a sphere, a prism. 

2. Prove that, if any side of a triangle be produced, the exterior angle 
thus formed is equal to the sum of the two opposite interior angles. 

3. Prove that, if two of a sides of a quadrilateral are equal and par- 
allel, the figure is a parallelogram. 

4. What is the measure of an angle that has its vertex within the cir- 
cumference of a circle? Prove your answer. Form a proportion with 
the parts of the chords made by producing the sides of such an angle. 

5. Deduce the ratio of the diagonal of a square to its side. 

6. The side of a given square is m feet ; what is the side of a square 
which is 6} times as large as the given square ? 

7. Prove that the intersections of two parallel planes by a third plane 
are parallel lines. 

8. Prove that a triangular pyramid is a third part of a triangular prism 
of the same base and altitude. 

9. Prove that the angles of a spherical triangle are respectively sup- 
plements of the sides of its polar triangle. 

10. R is the radius of a sphere, C the circumference and A the area of 
a great circle, S the surface and V the volume of the sphere ; deduce ex- 
pressions for C, A, S, and V in terms of π᾿ and R. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 


1. Find the sine of 1° 21’ 33”, knowing that the sine of 7’ 15” is 
0.00211. 
2. Deduce the formula for the cosine of the difference of two angles. 


8. Prove the formulas, tan. 2.4 = 10} ΨΑΤΙ As and sin. 4 -+ sin. B= 
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4. Deduce all the trigonometric functions of 80° and 135°. 
5. From the formula a? = δ +- οἷ — 2be cos. A, deduce cos. ᾧ 4 = 


{4 - ὁ when 8 Ξε ᾧ (α -ἐ- ὃ - ο). 
6. In a right triangle, given a = 56.298, 4 = 54° 27’ 897, to find A, ὃ, 
dB 


and B. 

7. In an oblique triangle, given a=3754, b==8277.628, C=57° 58’ 17’, 
to find 4, B, and c. 

8. Consider each of the movowing triangles, and determine whether it 
is possible or impossible ; if possible, whether it has one, two, or more 
solutions. Give, in full, the reasons for your conclusions. 

(1) A = 81° 59 32”; B= 44° 33'12”; C = 58° 27’ 16”. 
(2) 4 = 38°36’; B= 56° 27’; C= 84° 12. 

(8) a= 121; 6= 115.36; B= 94° 15’ 6”. 

(4) 4 = 30°; ὃ -- 175.2; a = 87.6. 

(5) A = 30°; 6=175.2; a = 150. 

(6) a = 34.27; ὃ = 27.384; ὁ = 62.18. 


COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS. 


IL THE CLASSICS. 
GREEK. 


om Gpe 


FRESHMEN (see page 55). 
XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA. 
(Special Examination, December, 1871.) 
SECTION A. 


In what voice, mood, tense, and from what presents are : 
καθεστώτων (1. ii. 9). ὠρεχθήτην (I. i. 16). 
καταναλώσαντες (I. ii. 22). ἀξιοῖς (11. i. 28). 

Translate I. i. 9. 

Explain the construction of ἕξοι (I. ii. 7). What is to be said of the 

combination of negatives which precedes it ? 

Explain fully the conditional sentence at the end of I. ii. 28. 

State the point of resemblance and the point of difference between 

a here construction in ἐπιλάβοιτο (I. ii. 31) and that in ἐξείη 
. ii. $8). 

Translate I. ii. 36, observing a careful arrangement of clauses. 

What do τυχεῖν and εἰδότα (I. ii. 41) respectively represent? What 

remark on the negative before τυχεῖν ? 

What is the construction of ἀμελῇ (I. i. 55, end) ? 

Explain fully the mood of δέοι (I. ii. 59). 

Translate very literally II. i. 23. 


Section B. 


In what voice, mood, tense, and from what presents are: 
κεκλῆσθαι (1. i. 16). κεκτημένος (1. ii. 1). 
ὑπέσχετο (I. ii. 3). ἀπαλλαγέντε (I. ii. 24). 
Translate I. i. 11. . 
How is the word εἰ translated (Ist) in i. 5; (2d) in i. 8; and (8d) in 
i,18% 
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(δ᾽ Explain the sort of supposition illustrated and the time denoted by 
ἐπιμελῶνται (ii. 2) and by ὦσι (11. 20). 

(e€) What mood of direct discourse is represented by γενέσθαι ἄν (ii. 15)? 
What by ἑλέσθαι ἄν (ii. 16) ? 

(¢) Translate ii. 37. 

ἢ Explain the construction of ἔχοις ἄν (ii. 41). 

6) Explain the mood of προσέλθοιεν (ii. 47). Point out its apodosis. 

(0 What is the explanation of the optative ἐπαινοίη (ii. 58, end) ἢ 

(x) Translate ii. 59. 


GREEK COMPOSITION. 
(Special Examination, January, 1872.) 
Section A. : ‘ 


When Nikias had !bathed and the ?servants had come, after ®con- 
versing with them and ‘enjoining whatever he wished, he commanded 
his servants to go away, but us to come to him. 

Then arrived the °officer of the king. ‘‘ Nikias,” said he, “if I did 
not know you to be far better than the other Greeks who ever have arrived 
here, I should have to ®try to help you. But nothing will prevent you 
from being happy before you chance to die ; and who that is brive would 
be “terrified by the ®future ?” 


Ἰλούομαι 3 οἰκέτης ὃ διαλέγομαι 4 ἐσπιστέλλω 
δὑπηρέτης δἐπιμελοῦμαι Ἰῤκπλήσσω δγὰ μέλλοντα 
SEcTION B. 


I know that Nikias’ brother will stay until he finds!-out whatever he 
wishes ; and J am afraid that he will find-out ?without-our-knowing it. 
I used to think that Nikias was a most terrible fellow to *vex his 
friends ; for, if a man once went-5 wrong, Nikias never °stopped talking 
about it. But now I think that Nikias’ brother was far worse than he. 
1 ἐξευρίσκω Ξλανθάνω 8 δεινός 
ἐλυπῶ δ ἁμαρτάνω ὁ χαύομαι 


PLATO’S APOLOGY. : 
. (Special Examination, February, 1872.) 
Translate : 


1. “Ὦ Καλλία, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, εἰ μέν cou τὼ vide πώλω ἣ μόσχω ἐγενέσθην, 
εἴχομεν ἂν αὐτοῖν ἐπιστάτην λαβεῖν καὶ μισθώσασθαι, ὃς ἔμελλεν αὐτὼ καλώ 
τε κἀγαθὼ ποιήσειν τὴν προσήκουσαν ἀρετήν" ἣν δ᾽ ἂν οὗτος ἢ τῶν ἱππικῶν 
τις ἣ τῶν γεωργικῶν" νῦν δ᾽ ἐπειδὴ ἀνθρώπω ἐστόν, τίνα αὐτοῖν ἐν νῷ ἔχεις 
ἐπιστάτην λαβεῖν; τίς τῆς τοιαύτης ἀρετῆς, τῆς ἀνθρωπίνης τε καὶ πολιτικῆς, 
ἐπιστήμων ἐστίν ; οἶμαι γάρ σε ἐσκέφθαι διὰ τὴν τῶν νἱέων κτῆσιν" ἔστι τις, 
ἔφην ἐγώ, Hod; Πάνυ γε, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς. Τίς, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ, καὶ ποδαπός, καὶ πόσον 
διδάσκει; Edgnvos, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, Πάριος, πέντε μνῶν. 
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Point out apodoses, expressed with and without ἄν, which refet to past 
time and have their conditions denied. ἀρετῆς and μνῶν, constructions ἢ 
Give the names and values of the Attic coins. 


2. Kal ἐπειδάν τις αὐτοὺς ἐρωτᾷ, ὅ τι ποιῶν καὶ 8 τι διδάσκων, ἔχουσι μὲν 
οὐδὲν εἰπεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀγνοοῦσιν, ἵνα δὲ μὴ δοκῶσιν ἀπορεῖν, τὰ κατὰ πάντων τῶν 
φιλοσοφούντων πρόχειρα ταῦτα λέγουσιν, ὅτι τὰ μετέωρα καὶ τὰ ὑπὸ γῆς, καὶ 
θεοὺς μὴ νομίζειν, καὶ τὸν ἥττω λόγον κρείττω ποιεῖν. 

Explain the constructions of the Temporal and Final Clauses of the 
passage. 

8. "ANN, ὦ Μέλητε, οὐκ ἔστιν ὅπως σὺ ταῦτα οὐχὶ ἀποπειρώμενος ἡμῶν 
ἐγράψω [τὴν γραφὴν ταύτην] ἢ ἀπορῶν 6 τι ἔγκαλοῖς ἐμοὶ ἀληθὲς ἀδίκημα " 
ὅπως δὲ σύ τινα πείθοις ἂν καὶ σμικρὸν νοῦν ἔχοντα ἀνθρώπων, ὡς οὐ τοῦ 
αὐτοῦ ἐστι καὶ δαιμόνια καὶ θεῖα ἡγεῖσθαι, καὶ αὖ τοῦ αὐτοῦ μήτε δαίμονας. 
μήτε θεοὺς μήτε ἥρωας, οὐδεμία μηχανή ἐστιν. 

The constructions of the Oratio Obliqua? illustrating by ἐγκαλοῖς and 
ws τοῦ αὐτοῦ ἐστι. 


4, Καὶ γὰρ τοῦτο αὐτὸ τὸ τοῦ Ὁμήρου, οὐδ᾽ ἐγὼ ἀπὸ δρυὸς οὐδ᾽ ἀπὸ πέτρης 
πέφυκα, ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ἀνθρώπων, ὥστε καὶ οἰκεῖοί μοί εἰσι καὶ υἱεῖς γε, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθη- 
ναῖοι, τρεῖς, εἷς μὲν μειράκιον ἤδη, δύο δὲ παιδία. 

Why this mood after ὥστε ? ᾿ 


5. Οὔτε γὰρ ἐν δίκῃ οὔτ᾽ ἐν πολέμῳ οὔτ᾽ ἐμὲ οὔτ᾽ ἄλλον οὐδένα δεῖ τοῦτο 
μηχανᾶσθαι, ὅπως ἀποφεύξεται πᾶν ποιῶν θάνατον" καὶ γὰρ ἐν ταῖς μάχαις 
πολλάκις δῆλον γίγνεται ὅτι τό γε ἀποθανεῖν ῥᾷον ἄν τις ἐκφύγοι καὶ ὅπλα 
ἀφεὶς καὶ ἐφ᾽ ἱκετείαν τραπόμενος τῶν διωκόντων. καὶ ἄλλαι μηχαναὶ πολλαί 
εἶσιν ἐν ἑκάστοις τοῖς κινδύνοις, ὥστε διαφεύγειν θάνατον, ἐάν τις τολμᾷ πᾶν 
ποιεῖν καὶ λέγειν. ἀλλὰ μὴ οὐ τοῦτ᾽ ἢ χαλεπόν, ὦ ἄνδρες, θάνατον ἐκφυγεῖν, 
ἀλλὰ πολὺ χαλεπώτερον πονηρίαν" θᾶττον γὰρ θανάτου θεῖ. 


Compare the Object Clauses ὅπως ἀποφεύξεται and τοῦτ᾽ ἢ χαλεπόν. 
From what and where are ἀφεὶς, τραπόμενος, τολμᾷ ? 


6. The number of the Court before which Socrates was tried? How 
many voted in his favor? How was the penalty proposed ? 


GREEK COMPOSITION. 
(Special Examination, May, 1872.) 


Srecrion A. 


When the State stands together out of good-will and the same things 
benefit all the sharers in war, men are willing to bear calamities ; but 
when anybody, like this man, grows strong by greediness, the first slip 
breaks up everything. I could point out to any person, in case he wants 
to learn, the sort of preparation likely to free us from present circum- 
stances ; and I think that it is not he who hinders others from speaking, 
bat he who shows what the choice of the advantageous will be, who is 
your friend. 
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SEcrion B. 


If any pew was not willing to sail directly, but yet wished to share 
in the colony, he was allowed to stay by paying fifty drachmae. On this, 
the desire to stay possessed everybody, and no man would have known 
that the archons had announced a colony but for their statement that the 
revenues were becoming much greater. 


PLATO’S APOLOGY, HERODOTUS, ann ODYSSEY. 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 
PLATO'S APOLOGY. 


Translate Ch. V. to αὐτοσχεδιάζομεν. 
Translate Ch. XVII. to τάξιν. 
Translate Ch. XXIII. B. ταῦτα γάρ to the end. 


1, (18 ν᾿ Who are the two kinds of accusers ἢ 

2. (24 A.) Gore θαυμάζοιμὶ dy. How and why does this differ from 
the regular construction after ὥστε ? 

8. (29 D.) If αἰσχύνει were an imperfect tense, how would the con- 
struction of ὅπως ἔσται be affected 3 

4. (82 B.) ἠναντιώθην. What other constructions might follow this 
verb of hindrance ? 

5. (86 D.) ὅτι ἂν πρέποι (89 C.) of dwexrévare. Compare the two 
Relative Constructions. 

B sections omit one of the above questions. 


HERODOTUS (of Goodwin’s Greek Reader), 
References are to lines of paragraphs. 


Translate Page 134, ὃ 36, to ἐπέφακτο. 

Translate Page 135, ὃ 38, to δραχμάς. 

Translate Page 177, § 57, first five lines (for A sections). 

From what and where are 36. 5 συνεστηκυῖαι ; 86. 11 ἀπέντας ; 86, last 
line, ἑσσωθῆναι ; 38. 4 λάξεσθαι ; 38. 6 ἀνέγνωσε and give its meaning 
here ; 38, last line, δέκεσθαι. 

B sections omit one of the above. 

Write the Attic of the Ionic forms in 39. 


“ ODYSSEY. 


Translate Book VI. vss. 93-98 inclusive. 

Translate Book VI. vss. 204 -- 211 inclusive. 

Translate Book VII. vss. 67 -- 74 inclusive (for A sectiong). 

Give the derivations of the following words: 76. μενοεικέ᾽ ; 77. ὄψα, 
and give its various meanings ; 87. ὑπεκπρορέει, and point out the force 
of its several prepositions; 124. rlcea.; 198. εὐπλοκάμοισι; 269. πείσματα. 

B sections omit two. 

Explain the constructions of the following: 37. ἄγῃσιν ; 80. χυτλώ- 
caro; 189. ἐθέλῃσιν ; 221. ἂν λοέσσομαι; 275. εἴπῃσι; Bk. VII. 72. orelyno’. 

B sections omit two. 
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- ARISTOPHANES anp XENOPHON. 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 
BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


SrcTion A. Translate passages 1, 2, and 4. 


EIIOW. 
1. Ποίαν τῶ οὖν ἥδιστ᾽ ἂν οἰκοῖτ᾽ ἂν πόλιν; 


ETHATIIAHS. 

“Oro τὰ μέγιστα πράγματ᾽ εἴη τοιαδί - 

᾿Επὶ τὴν θύραν μου πρῷ τις ἐλθὼν τῶν φίλων 
Λέγοι ταδί > πρὸς τοῦ Διὸς τοὐλυμπίου, 

Ὅπως παρέσει μοι καὶ σὺ καὶ τὰ παιδία 
Αουσάμενα πρῴ" μέλλω γὰρ ἑστιᾶν ydpous " 
Καὶ μηδαμῶς ἄλλως ποιήσῃς " εἰ δὲ μή, 

Μή μοι τότε Ὑ ἔλθῃς, ὅταν ἔγὼ πράττω κακῶς. 


Ν ΠΕΙΣΘΕΊΤΑΙΡΟΣ. 
2. ᾿Ατὰρ τὸ δεῖνα δεῦρ᾽ ἑπανάκρουσαι πάλιν. 
Φέρ᾽ ἴδω, φράσον νῷν, πῶς ἐγώ τε χοὐτοσὶ 
᾿ξυνεσόμεθ᾽ ὑμῖν πετομένοις οὐ πετομένω ; 


ΕΠΟΨ. 


NEIZOETAIPOS. 
Ὅρα νυν ws ἐν Αἰσώπον λόγοις 
"Eorly λεγόμενον δή τι, τὴν ἀλώπεχ᾽, ὡς 
Φλαύρως ἐκοινώνησεν ἀετῷ ποτέ. 


ΕἘΠΟΨ. 
Μηδὲν φοβηθῇς - ἔστι γάρ τι ῥέζιον, 
Ὃ διατραγόντ᾽ ἔσεσθον ἐπτερωμένω. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 

8. Εἶτα πρὸς τούτοισιν ὥσπερ ἐν ἱεροῖς οἰκήσετε, 
Tas γὰρ ὑμῶν οἰκίας ἐρέψομεν πρὸς ἀετόν " 
Kay λαχόντες ἀρχίδιον εἶθ᾽ ἁρπάσαι βούλησθέ τι, 
᾿Οξὺν ἑερακίσκον ἐς τὰς χεῖρας ὑμῖν δώσομεν. 
“Hy δέ που δειπνῆτε, πρηγορῶνας ὑμῖν πέμψομεν. 
Ἢ» δὲ μὴ κρίνητε, χαλκεύεσθε μηνίσκους φορεῖν 
Ὥσπερ ἀνδριάντες - ὡς ὑμῶν ὃς ἂν μὴ μὴν ἔχῃ, 
Ὅταν ἔχητε χλανίδα λευκήν, τότε μάλισθ᾽ οὕτω δίκην 
Δώσεθ᾽ ἡμῖν. : ; : : 


Καλῶς. 


ΠΡΟΜΉΗΉΘΕΥΣ. 
4, ᾿Απόλωλεν ὁ Ζεύς. 
TIEIZOETAIPOS. 
Invik dr? ἀπώλετο; 
IPOMHOETZ. 
"EE οὗπερ ὑμεῖς φκίσατε τὸν ἀέρα. 
Θύει γὰρ οὐδεὶς οὐδὲν ἀνθρώπων ἔτι 
Θεοῖσιν, οὐδὲ κνῖσα μηρίων ἄπο 
᾿Ανῆλθεν ὡς ἡμᾶς dw’ ἐκείνου τοῦ χρόνου, 
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"AAN ὡσπερεὶ Θεσμοφορίοις νηστεύομεν 
“Avev θνηλῶν " οἱ δὲ βάρβαροι θεοὶ 
Πεινῶντες ὥσπερ ᾿Ιλλυριοὶ κεκριγότες 
᾿Επιστρατεύσειν φάσ' ἄνωθεν τῷ Διί, 
Εἰ μὴ παρέξει τἀμπόρ᾽ ἀνεῳφγμένα, 
Ἵν εἰσάγοιτο σπλάγχνα κατατετμημένα. 
In ree 1 supply the omission after εἰ δὲ μή, and explain the ap- 
pearance of εἰ here. 
In passage 2 divide metrically lines 2 and 3, marking the quantity 
of each syllable. 
In passage 3 comment briefly on πρὸς ἀετόν, κρίνητε, and μὴν. 
In passage 4 what is omitted after ὡσπερεί ? Why is εἰσάγοιτο optative ? 
SEcTIon B. Translate the following passages :— 


1. ΧΟΡ. Φεισόμεσθα γὰρ τί τῶνδε μᾶλλον ἡμεῖς ἢ λύκων ; 
Ἢ τίνας τισαίμεθ᾽ ἄλλους τῶνδ᾽ ἂν ἐχθίους Ere ; 
ΕΠ. Εἰ δὲ τὴν φύσιν μὲν ἐχθροὶ, τὸν δὲ νοῦν εἰσιν φίλοι, 
Καὶ διδάξοντές τι δεῦρ ἥκουσιν ὑμᾶς χρήσιμον ; 
2. ἘΠ Φέρ ἴδω, τί δ᾽ ἡμῖν τοὔνομ᾽ ἔσται τῇ πόλει; 


ΠΕΙ͂ΣΘ. Βούλεσθε τὸ μέγα τοῦτο τοὺὐὺκ Λακεδαίμονος 
Σπάρτην ὄνομα καλῶμεν αὐτήν; 


ΕΥ̓ΕΛ. Ἡράκλεις " 
Σπάρτην γὰρ ἂν θείμην ἔγὼ τὐμῇ πόλει; 
8. ΠΕΙΣΘ. Τί; βούλει δῆτα τὸν μισθὸν λαβὼν 
Μὴ πράγματ᾽ ἔχειν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπιέναι; 
ΕΠΙΣΚ. Νὴ τοὺς θεούς. 


᾿Εκκλησιάσαι δ᾽ οὖν ἐδεόμην οἴκοι μένων. 
Ἔστι γὰρ ἃ & ἐμοῦ πέπρακται Φαρνάκῃ. 
4. ΠΡΟΜ. Μισῶ δ᾽ ἅπαντας τοὺς θεούς, ὡς οἶσθα σύ. 
ΠΕΙΣΘ. Νὴ τὸν Al’ ἀεὶ δῆτα θεομίσης ἔφυς. 
ΠΡΟΜ. Τίμων καθαρός. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ὡς ἂν ἀποτρέχω πάλω, 
Φέρε τὸ σκιάδειον, ἵνα με κἂν ὁ Ζεὺς ἴδῃ 
ἤΑνωθεν, ἀκολουθεῖν δοκῶ κανηφόρῳ. 


In passage 1 what is the construction οὗ τῶνδε (line 1) and of εἰσιν ἢ 

In passage 2 what is the construction of καλῶμεν and of θείμην ῖ ; 

In passage 3 divide metrically the last two lines, marking the quantity 
of each syllable. 

In passage 4 explain the subjunctives. 


XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA. 


Section A. (a) Translate I. i. §§ 14 and 15. 
(8) Translate I. ij. § 34. Explain fully the construction of λάθω and of 
παρανομήσας. : 
(y) In IT. i. 30 to what construction might πρὶν ἐπιθυμῆσαι change if the 
leading sentence were made negative ? ; 
(5) What were the views of Socrates concerning physical science? Give 
a very brief description of the Socratic method of discussion. 


Section B. (a) Translate I. i. 88 12 and 18. 
(8) Explain in full the two conditions of I. ii..§ 28. 
(vy) Translate I. ii. § 53. : 
(δ) Instead of οἶδα αὐτὸν λέγοντα in the above passage, what other Greek 
would do as well ? 
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SOPHOMORES. 
Course I. (see page 56.) 


AJAX OF SOPHOCLES. 
(Special Examination, December, 1871.) ~ 


Translate 1. Ὁ δ᾽ εἶπε πρός με Bal’, del δ᾽ ὑμνούμενα - 

Γύναι, γυναιξὶ κόσμον ἡ σιγὴ φέρει. 

Κἀγὼ μαθοῦσ᾽ ἔληξ᾽, ὁ δ᾽ ἐσσύθη μόνος. 
Καὶ τὰς ἐκεῖ μὲν οὐκ ἔχω λέγειν πάθας" 
"Eow δ᾽ ἐσῆλθε συνδέτους ἄγων ὁμοῦ 
Ταύρους, κύνας βοτῆρας, εὔερόν τ᾽ ἄγραν. 
‘Kal τοὺς μὲν ηὐχένιζε, τοὺς δ᾽ ἄνω τρέπων 
Ἔσφαζε κἀῤῥάχιξε, τοὺς δὲ δεσμίους 
| ᾿Ηαίξεθ᾽ ὥστε φῶτας ἐν ποίμναις πίτνων. 
Τέλος δ᾽ ὑπᾷξας διὰ θυρῶν σκιᾷ Tem 
Αόγους ἀνέσπα τοὺς μὲν Ατρειδῶν κάτα, 
Τοὺς δ᾽ dud ᾿Οδυσσεῖ, ξυντιθεὶς γέλων πολὺν, 
Ὅσην κατ' αὐτῶν ὕβριν ἐκτίσαιτ᾽ ἰών " 
Κἀπειτ' ἐπᾷξας αὖθις ἐς δόμονς πάλιν 
“Ἔμῴρων μόλις πως ξὺν χρόνῳ καθίσταται, 
Καὶ πλῆρες ἄτης ὡς διοπτεύει στέγος, 
Παίσας κάρα ᾿θώὔξεν - ἐν δ᾽ ἐρειπίοις 
Νεκρῶν ἐρειφθεὶς Efer’ ἀρνείον φόνου, 
Κόμην ἀπρὶξ ὄνυξι συλλαβὼν χερί. 

Καὶ τὸν μὲν ἧστο πλεῖστον ἄφθογγος χρόνον " 
"Ἔπειτ᾽ ἐμοὶ τὰ δείν ἐπηπείλησ' ἔπη, 

El μὴ φανοίην. way τὸ συντυχὸν πάθος, 
ἙΚάἀνήρετ᾽ ἐν τῷ πράγματος κυροῖ ποτε. 
Κἀγὼ, φίλοι, δείσασα τοὐξειργασμένον 
Ἔλεξα πᾶν ὅσονπερ ἐξηπιστάμην. 

Ὁ δ᾽ εὐθὺς ἐξῴμωξεν οἰμωγὰς λυγρὰς, 

“As οὔποτ' αὐτοῦ πρόσθεν εἰσήκουσ' ἐγώ. 
Πρὸς γὰρ κακοῦ τε καὶ βαρυψύχον γόους 

᾿ ἥδοιούσδ᾽ ἀεί ror ἀνδρὸς ἐξηγεῖτ᾽ ἔχειν" 

᾿Αλλ’ ἀψόφητος. ὀξέων κωκυμάτων 
Ὑπεστένα ζε ταῦρος ὡς βρυχώμενος. 

Νῦν δ᾽ ἐν τοιᾷδε κείμενος κακῇ τύχῃ 
"Ασιτος ἁνὴρ, ἄποτος, ἐν μέσοις βοτοῖς 
Σιδηροκμῆσιν ἥσυχος θακεῖ πεσών. 

Καὶ δῆλός ἐστιν ὥς τι δρασείων κακόν. 
Τοιαῦτα γάρ πως καὶ λέγει κὠδύρεται. - 
᾿Αλλ᾽, ὦ φίλοι, τούτων γὰρ οὔνεκ ἐστάλην, 
᾿Αρήξατ' εἰσελθόντες, εἰ δύνασθέ τι. 

Φίλων γὰρ of τοιοίδε νικῶνται λόγοιξ. ---- vss. 292 -- 890. 


2. T. ᾽Αλλ᾽, ὦ pix Alas, πάντ᾽ ἔγωγε πείσομαι. 
A. Κόμιζέ νύν μοι παῖδα τὸν ἐμὸν, ὡς ἴδω. 
T. Kal μὴν φύβοισί γ᾽ αὐτὸν ἐξελυσάμην. τ 
A. ᾿Εν τοῖσδε τοῖς κακοῖσιν, ἢ τί μοι λέγεις ; 
T. Μὴ σοί γέ πον δύστηνος ἀντήσας θάνοι. 
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Πρέπον γέ τὰν fy δαίμονος τοὐμοῦ τόδε. 

᾿Αλλ᾽ οὖν ἐγὼ ᾽φύλαξα τοῦτό Ὑ ἀρκέσαι. 

᾿Επηνεσ᾽ ἔργον καὶ πρόνοιαν ἣν ἔθου. 

Τί δῆτ᾽ ἂν ὡς ἐκ τῶνδ᾽ ἂν ὠφελοῖμί σε; 

Δός μοι προσειπεῖν αὐτὸν ἐμφανῆ τ᾽ ἰδεῖν. 

Καὶ μὴν πέλας γε προσπόλοις φυλάσσεται. 

Τί δῆτα μέλλει μὴ οὐ παρουσίαν ἔχειν͵; ; — vss. 529 -- 540. 


ὃ. Κρείσσων παρ Αιδᾳ κεύθων ὁ νοσῶν μάταν, 
᾿ς Ὅς ἐκ πατρῴας ἥκων γενεᾶς ἄριστος 
Πολυπόνων ᾿Αχαιῶν, 
Οὐκ ἔτι συντρόφοις 
᾿Οργαῖς ἔμπεδος, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκτὸς ὁμελεῖ. 
Ὦ τλᾶμον πάτερ, οἵαν σε μένει πυθέσθαι 
Παιδὸς δύσφορον ἄταν, 
Ἂν οὔπω τις ἔθρεψεν 
Αἰὼν Αἰακιδᾶν ἄτερθε rotde. — vss. 635 -- 645. 


Give the etymology of σιδηροκμῆσιν, ἁλίπλακτος, πωλοδαμνεῖν, νεακονής, — 
δορυσσοήτων, νεοῤῥάντῳ. 

Explain the construction of εἰρκτέον, ἐκτίσαιτο, κυροῖ, ἐπήνεσα, μέλλει 
μὴ οὐ, οὐκ ἅψοῤῥον ἐκνεμεῖ πόδα; Explain a tertiary predicate, accusative 
of contents, adverbial use οὗ χάριν, for the sake of. 

Describe the ancestry and fortunes of Ajax and Teucer in full. Give 
any anachronisms you remember in the play. Where were Sunium, Pisa, 
Bosporus, Mount Sipylus ? ° 

From what verbs and where formed are ἐσσύθη, éxqgias, épecpOels, pa- 
volnv, ἐστάλην, ἀρεῖ, ἔσφηλε ? 

Explain the anapaestic system and the iambic trimeter acatalectic. 
pee the first five verses into feet. Why is it poeta and not poeeta in 

tin ? 
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THUCYDIDES (Book VI). 
(Special Examination, March, 1872.) 


1. Translate: Ch. 16, from καὶ οὐκ ἄχρηστος to the end. 
Ch. 32, through ἠπείγοντο ἀφικέσθαι. 
Ch. 60, through διὰ δίκης ἐλθεῖν. 

2. Explain the grammar of 14. εἶναι ὃς ἄν. 24. ws ἂν σφαλεῖσαν. 16. 
καταλιπόντας. 20. σωφρονέστερον εἴη. 61. θεραπεύοντες. 61. παρελθοῦσα. 
61. προδοθῆναι ἄν. 97. ἄκροις τοῖς κρημνοῖς. 100. ὕδατος. 

3. Where and from what presents are these verbs made? 15. διαθέντι. 
18. ξυγκραθέν. 18. ἐγγηράσεσθαι. 24. σφαλεῖσαν. 29. ἐνιέντες. 61. κατέ- 
δαρθον. 100. ἐξεκρούσθησαν. 

4. Draw a map of Sicily, marking all the towns mentioned in ch. 3 
and 4. Where were Andros, Chalcis, Megara, Mantineia, Cyme, Locri, 
Potidaea. 

5. Grote, Ch. 57 -- 59. 

a. Draw a plan and give an account of the military operations before 
Syracuse, as described in Book VI. of Thucydides. 

ὃ ᾿ Explain fully the cause or occasion of Athenian intervention in 
icily. 
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c. Describe the career of Alcibiades up to the time of his recall from 
Sicily. 

d. Give an account of the mutilation of the Hermz ; how far is the 
conduct of the Athenian people to be justified ? 


N. B. — You can omit any one of the last three questions in No. 5. 
Throughout the paper credit marks will be given for good notes. 


AJAX OF SOPHOCLES. — THUCYDIDES (Books VI., VII.). — 
KNIGHTS OF ARISTOPH s. 


(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


1. Translate Ajax 121-126; 818 -- 822. 

Translate Thuc. VI. 97, through παραγενέσθαι. 
Translate Thuc. VII. 71, through ἐδουλοῦντο. 

2. Explain the construction VII. 71 of ἀνεθάρσησαν ἄν. VII. 74 dva- 
λαβόντες. : 

3. Where and from what presents are these verbs made? VII. 2 ἀπαν- 
τησόμενοι. ᾿4. ἐτετάχατο (what peculiarity here?). 21. ἐκπλαγέντων. 23. 
διεφθάρησαν. 81. ἀφεῖναι. 

4. Where were (VII. 57) Methymna, Zacynthus, Naupactus, Sicyon ? 

Distinguish Ἰταλιῶται from ᾿Ιταλοί. 

What grand distinction of race prevailed in general between the allies 
of Sparta and of Athens ? 

Explain the allusion in the phrase (VII. 57, p. 180, line 15) εἰκότως κατὰ 
τὸ ἔχθος ; (line 22) κατὰ τὸ νησιωτικὸν κατειργόμενοι. ᾿ 

57, at the end. Who were the Τυρσηνοί 1 

58, p. 182, line 1. What is the composition of νεοδαμώδεις ? 

Recount very briefly the events narrated in the Seventh Book. What 

- is Grote’s opinion of Nicias ? 

5. Translate Knights, vss. 409 -- 420 - 801-809. 

6. Explain the allusions in and the composition of 18. κομψευριπικῶς. 
41. κυαμοτρώξ. 414. ἀπομαγδαλιάς. 855. ὀστρακίνδα. 

What are the allusions in vss. 702, 792, 793 - #08 ? 

7. Where and from what presents are these verbs made? 106. σπεῖσον. 
421. προὐνοήσω. 822. ἐλελήθης. 

8. Divide vss. 482 -- 484, 353 — 355 into feet. 


Course ITT. (see page 57.) 


ODYSSEY (Booxs IX., XI., XII). 
(Special Examination, December, 1871.) 


1. Translate Od. IX. vss. 2831-245; XI. vss. 582-600; XII. vss. 
284 -- 259. 

2. Give the etymology of IX. 48 διερᾷς ΧΙ. 7 πλησίστιον. 108. ἴφια. 
117. ἕδνα. 172. ἰοχέαιρα. XII. 89. ἄωροι. 133. Ὑπερίων. 
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3. Explain the peculiarity of formation in XII. 117. ὑπείξεαι. 54. δι- 
δέντων. 279. εἷς. 

4. Where were IX. 40. Ismarus. 81. Cythera. XI. 581. Pytho. 256. 
Tolcus. 496. Hellas. 284. Orchomenus. 509. Scyros ἢ 

5. Where formed and from what verbs are IX. 40. ἔπραθον. 214. ἐπι- 
ειμένον. XI. 388. ἀγηγέραθ᾽. 416. πληγεῖσα. ΧΙ]. 298. dudccare. 315. 
ὀρώρει ? 

6. Give a brief account of Pelias, of Aeson, of Oedipus, of Phaedra, 
of Eriphyle, of Antiope. 


GREEK PHILOLOGY. 
N.B. You are required to answer eight only of the following questions. 


1. Explain the pronunciation of v and Latin w. Prove the original 
identity of all open vowels. 

2. Explain the pronunciation of the rough mutes. 

3, 4. Give the proofs of the existence of the digamma. 

5. Etymology of ἀαγής λ. 575 ; of pronoun é and ἴδιος. 

6. Difference in form between ἰδεῖν and εἰπεῖν, and the etymology of 
these verbs. 

7. Give the process by which asya became ov in the gen. sing. of 
Αἴολος (x. 36). . 

8. Explain the acc. plur. of Bods; the gen. sing. and nom. and acc. 
plur. of βασιλεύς. 

9. Give the various uses of Homeric forms in ¢« and explain the 
formation. . 

εἰ Explain the connection of πολύς With its comparative (masc. and 
neut.). 

11. Enumerate the various classes of compounds with examples. 


~ 


PLATO’S CRITO, ann PHAEDO (I. -XXIL). 
(Special Examination, March, 1872.) 
CRITO. 


1. Translate 1X. through ἀδικεῖν. 
Translate XII. 50 Ὁ. from ἀλλὰ rots περὶ τὴν τοῦ γενομένου to ἐπι- 
μελόμενος. 

2. Explain the grammar of 49 A. ἑκόντας ἀδικητέον,--- 53 C. ἂν φανεῖσθαι. 
8. To what single word are (50 C.) ἐρωτᾶν re καὶ ἀποκρίνεσθαι equiva- 
ent ? 

4. Where and from what presents are these verbs made? 44 B. εὑρήσω. 
45 D. οἰχήσει. 49 A. ἐκκεχυμέναι. 


PHAEDO. 


5. Translate IV. through ἐργάζου. 
Translate XIX. through ἀνισότης. 
6. Explain the grammar of 66 B. οὐ μὴ κτησώμεθα. 67 B. μὴ od θεμει- 
τὸν ἢ. 68 B. οὐκ ἄῤ ἣν. 72 A. γίγνεσθαι. 73 A. ποιήσειν. 72 D. μὴ οὐχὶ 


καταναλωθῆναι. 
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7. Describe the scene and circumstances of the Phaedo, with a very 
brief account of the persons who take part in the dialogue, and of those 
mentioned in 59 B., C. 

What is Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas ? 

Sketch the argument of the dialogue in these first twenty-two chapters. 

8. Where and from what presents are these verbs made ? 60 B. συνημ- 
μένω. 62 A. trrw. 68 A. ἀπηλλάχθαι. 68 C. ἐπτοῆσθαι. 69 Εἰ. ἐντεύξεσθαι. 


ODYSSEY (Booxs IX., XL, XII.).— PLATO’S PHAEDO. 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


1. Translate Od. ΙΧ. vss. 371-377 ; XI. vss. 60] -- 612. 


2. Translate XXXIII. through ἀειδές in 88 B ;— XLVII. through κά- 
Onuac ; — and 109 A. “Ere τοίνυν, through 109 Ὁ. éwpaxéros. 

8. Explain the grammatical construction of 86 D. τί οὐκ ἀπεκρίνατο ; 
107 C. δόξειεν ἂν εἴ τις ἀμελήσει. 60C. ἀναμνήσας. 84C. What does λέγε- 
σθαι represent ? 


4. Where and from what presents are these verbs made? 86 C. xpa@p. 
109 B. ξυνερρνηκέναι. 169 D. ἐκδδύς. 


5. Explain fully the special appropriateness of these phrases: 84 A. 
Πηνελόπης . . μεταχειριζομένην. 99 Ὦ. δεύτερος πλοῦς. 102 Ὁ. Evyypade- 
κῶς ἐρεῖν. 

What is the difference between διασκοπεῖν and μυθολογεῖν ἃ Translaté 
and explain 99 Β. διὸ δὴ . . ὑπερείδει. 

6. What are the current and the best explanations of the last words 
of Socrates (118 A.)? Give a brief analysis of the Phaedo with its suc- 
cessive arguments. With what Platonic doctrine are they fundamentally 
connected, and how is the connection traced ? 


JUNIORS. 
Course I. (see page 58.) 
AESCHINES AGAINST CTESIPHON. 
(Special Examination, Nov., 1871.) 


1. (a.) Translate § 10. Construction of ὄντες and ἐξελεγχόμενοι. Ex- 
lain ef φανήσεται (use of ef and form of verb), τυχόν, πρώην, and εὐθύνας 
δϑφληκώς (peculiar use of εὐθύνα:). 

(b.) Translate § 155. Explain παραστησάμενος, and also év . . ὀρχήστρᾳ 
in § 156, 

(c.) Translate §§ 234, 235. Explain srplv ἂν ἰσχύσῃ and its dependence 
on ἐπέθετο : when does πρίν regularly take the subjunctive, and when the 
optative ? What other form would be used for πρὶν γράψαι in ὃ 140, and 
which would be more regular ἢ 
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(d.) Where are διατηρηθῶσιν (§ 7), ὑποδέδεχθε (8 156), dvarerpadéra 
(8 158), ἐξηρτημένος (§ 164), μετενήνεκται (ὃ 193), εἴων (§ 235), formed, 
and from what verbs ? 

2. (a.) Translate and explain § 140: show position of Nixasa; explain 
πρότερον ἐξήλασεν and πάλιν ἐπήγαγε ; ᾿Ελάτειαν καταλαβών (describe the 
object of this movement, and the circumstances under which it was made ; 

ive its date, with the time of year) ; μετεπέμψαντο AO. (what had Dem. 
one to bring about this step ὃ) ; πρὶν γράψαι (how far can this be true?). 

(b.) Tranclate οὐχ. . ἀγωνίξῃ in § 210, and explain οὐκ ἀτίμητος and 
ἐπιτιμία. Explain xpvravela (two meanings), and πρυτάνεις. Explain 
τὸν ἐπιστάτην τῶν προέδρων (ὃ 39), and compare Xen. Memor. I. 1. 18, 
βουλεύσας γάρ wore, . . ἐπιστάτης ἐν τῷ δήμῳ γενόμενος. ᾿ 

3. Explain ἐβουλόμην διοικεῖσθαι (§ 2) and the dependent construction 
with ta. Compare ἐκινδυνεύσαμεν ἀπολέσθαι (ὃ 123), and ἐβουλόμην ἂν 
ζῆν (ὃ 115). Explain the following: tense of παραχωρήσαντες (§ 5); οὔτ᾽ 
εἴποιμι, μηθ᾽ γένοιντο (§ 128); case of ds before ἐξηρτημένος (§ 164); ἐπί- 
δοξος ἁλῶναι (ξ 165); εἰ καλέσῃ (δ 202). 

Show, by help of § 27 and 8 219, when Ctesiphon proposed his decree, 
and when the indictment against it was brought by Aeschines. 


DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN. 
(Special Examination, Feb., 1872.) 


1. Translate 88 15, 23, 56, 65, 152, 192, 281. Where are ἐπεπράκειν 
and ἐξεληλεγμένοι. (8 23) and προεξειλεγμένα (§ 234) formed, and from 
what verbs ? 

2. Explain the meaning of τετύφωμαι, ἀνέδην (derivation), ἂν βουλομέ- 
vos, &c., and πομπείας (all in ὃ 11); ὥσπερ ἐξ ἁμάξης (§ 122); and ὁμοίως 
(line 5 of ὃ 30). What is the exact meaning of ἣν. . ἀπεσταλμένη (ἢ 23), 
and how is this to be reconciled with the statements of Aeschines on the 
subject? Explain the form of the apodosis to εἰ ἐπεπράκειν (§ 23). 

3. When and under what circumstances was the decree of Callisthenes 
(§ 37) passed? In ὃ 35, who are meant by ols μέν and by ols dé? What 
was the gravest mistake made by Athens in negotiating the Peace of 
Philocrates, and how was Aeschines responsible for it? How far is τρεῖς 
ὅλους μῆνας correct in ὃ 30? Show why the documents inserted in ὃ 54, 
§ 118, and § 181 cannot be genuine. hat must have been the dates 
of the genuine documents, and how are they determined? What is the 
ese of τὴν χειμερινήν (§ 216), and when must this battle have taken 
place ? 

4. In § 104, explain cuvexxaldexa λειτουργεῖν, and translate and ex- 
plain δυοῖν ἐφάνη... συντελής. Explain meaning and tense of διδόναε in 
δ 103. Explain the form of the protasis εἰ μὴ ποιήσειε in ὃ 145, and 
point out its apodosis. In § 190, translate τοῦτ᾽ . . λαθεῖν, and explain 
tense of dev; explain both protasis and apodosis of the following sentence. 
In ὃ 194, supply the ellipsis in ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ, and show what is implied as 
antecedent to ὥσπερ. Explain ὅπως κομισθήσεται (8 301), and ὅπως ὑπάρ- 
tec (§ 302): is either a final clause? and how is a final clause with ὅπως 
distinguished from an object clause ? 
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AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. 
(Special Examination, April, 1872.) 


1. Translate vss. 104 -- 112 : κύριος... αἷαν. (Read ἐκτελέων ---- μολπὰν, 
— - ἀλκὰν --- ξύμῴρονα ταγὰν, --- πράκτορι.) Explain σύμφυτος (cf. 894). On 
what does ὅπως πέμπει depend? Explain the construction οἵ φανέντες 
(118), of βλαβέντα (120), and the meaning of λαγίναν γένναν (119). 

Translate vss. 169-183: Οὐδ᾽. . ἡμένων. To whom do the first 
dives verses refer? Explain case of ἡ ἡγεμών (184), and of ἀρωγάν (226). 

8. Translate vss. 305-311. (Read εἶτ᾽ ἀφίκετο in 308). Explain 
meaning of ἔσκηψεν (302 and 308), of καί (306), of ὑπερβάλλειν (307) ; and 
construction of πορθμοῦ (307). Explain vs. 314. 

4. Translate vss. 385 - 401: βιᾶται... γυναικός. What is the subject 
of ἐνθείς (395)? Explain meaning of vs. 394. 

5. Translate vss. 914-925. Explain construction of αἰνεῖν (917), of 
con (920), of θνητὸν ὄντα (923); and the composition of χαμαιπετές 
(920 

6. Translate and explain vss. 1025-1029. Explain meaning of πλέον 
i at and form of ἐξέχει. 

7. Translate vss. 1279-1290. (Read ἰοῦσα πράξω in 1290.) Explain 
meaning of πράξω and of θριγκώσων. To whom do vss. 1280-1285 refer? 
᾿ Translate vss. 1551-1559. Explain the form κάππεσε. 
᾿ Explain the form and meaning of νυκτίπλαγκτος (12; 330), ἀγγάρου 
(282), ἀναμπλάκητος (345), ἐφήλωσεν (492), αὐτόχθονον (686) ; the mean- 
tng of ἀπύρων ἱερῶν (70), ἅπτερος φάτις (276), οὔτις ἀλκά (466), ἀμφὶ Πλει- 
άδων δύσιν (826), χαίροιτ᾽ ἂν εἰ χαίροιτ᾽ (1394: cf. 1049) ; and the construc- 
tion οὗ παῖδες γερόντων (328), εὐφρόνης oe εὕροι (606). Why cannot 
the last be the optative of oratio obliqua 3 

10. What is a trilogy, and what is a tetralogy? What tragedies of ἡ 
Aeschylus are preserved, and which of them can be assigned to trilogies ? 
Where is the scene of the Agamemnon laid? Why did Aeschylus not 
follow Homer here ? 


AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. — ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES. — 
KNIGHTS OF ARISTOPHANES. — AESCHINES AGAINST CTE- 
SIPHON. — DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN. 


(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


1. Translate ANTIG. vss. 117-133 (read καναχῇ θ᾽ in 130): vss. 259 
- 275 ; vss. 708 -- 717; vss. 1206 -- 1218. 

Explain meaning of xadyalvovo’ (Ant. 20), construction of τάφου (21), 
force of tense in ἀτιμάσας ἔχει (21, cf. 32), meaning of vs. 40, meaning of 
σφέ (44), case of τροπάς (675), form and meaning of χρῇ (887), case of 
ζῶσα (888). Translate 499 and 500, and explain change of negative ; 
state objections to ἐγκλείσοι (505) ; explain στήσειε (666). 

2. Translate KNIGHTS, vss. 225-234; vss. 752-762; vss. 1141-1150. 

In what voice, mood, and tense, and from what verbs are ἔρρει (Knights, 
527), ἔξει (760), ἐψοίμην (770), χαριοίμην (776), κεκλόφωσι (1149). Ex- 
plain construction (mood and tense) of the last three. 

Explain the metre of Knights, vss. 349, 350; 581, 585; 938, 939, 
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940; 975, 976; 1119, 1120. What substitutions for the iambus are al- 
lowed in the tambic trimeter acat., first in tragedy, secondly in comedy ἢ 

3. Give the dates of the birth and death of Aeschylus, of Sophocles, 
and of Euripides. What tragedies of Sophocles are preserved ? Compare 
the mutual relation of his three tragedies on the Theban myth with that 
of the last three tragedies of Aeschylus. What is the date of the Frogs 
of Aristophanes, and what is its subject? Give the names and dates of 
the six earliest comedies of Aristophanes ; which of these did he exhibit 
in his own name, and which are preserved ? 

4. Translate DEMOSTHENES, 88 189, 190. Describe the circumstances 
of Philip’s capture of Elatea, and give its date (year and season). 


SENIORS. 
Course I. (see page 60.) 


SOPHOCLES (OEDIPUS TYRANNUS). 
(Special Examination, November, 1871.) 


1. Translate vss. 65-77. Explain ῥυσαίμην. Explain ἵκηται, μὴ δρῶν, 
εἴην, and δηλοῖ (in 76, 77). Compare μὴ δρῶν with μὴ οὐ κατοικτείρων in 
vs. 13: what is unusual in the last expression? _ 

2. Translate 19]"-- 202 (reading τέλει γὰρ εἴ τι in 198). Irregularity in 
εἴ τι ἀφῇ. Construction of ἀσπίδων (191). 

8. Translate 588-602. Explain εἰ ἕξει (586). Meaning οὗ ἐνταῦθ᾽ ἔνι 
(598). Construction of ἀφείς (599). Meaning οὗ πᾶσι χαίρω (596). : 

4. Translate 863-871. Explain κατακοιμάσῃ, and viv (after ὧν). 

' δ. Translate 1869-1883. Construction of τὸν φανέντα, &c. (1882). 
Explain ἵν᾽ ἣν (1299) and ws ἔδειξα (1392). 

6. Translate and explain ἔνθα wh. . λύῃ (316), and οὐκ εἶ... οἴσετε ; 
(637, 638) ; and explain 1011 (with ἐξέλθοι), and 917 (λέγοι or λέγῃ ὃ). 

7. Explain metres of 484-487; 1329, 1330; 1303, 1304, 1405; and 
1524. 


AESCHYLUS (EUMENIDES). — ARIST@PHANES (ACHARNIANS). 


(Special Examination, February, 1872.) 
Translate : — 


1. EuMENID. vss. 94-105. (Read ὡς for ὧν in 96.) Explain the 
changes in the construction. 
2. Vass. 179-184. Show how vss. 140-177 were probably divided 
between members of the Chorus. 
Vss. 235 -- 243. 
Vss. 794 -- 807. 
Vass. 996 -- 999 (4 verses). 
ACHARN. vss. 319-332. Explain μὴ οὐ and φοινικίδα in 820. 
7. Vss. 526-543. Explain the historic basis of this passage, the con- 
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struction of ὅπως in 536, the meaning of φήνας in 542, and the argument 
of 541 -- 543. 

8. Vss. 736-741. Explain Dorisms. 

9. Vss. 885-894. Explain parody in last verses. 


AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. 
(Spectal Examination, April, 1872.) 
The same paper as in Junior Course 1 (see, above, p. 175). 


AESCHYLUS (AGAMEMNON ἂν EUMENIDES). — SOPHOCLES 
OEDIPUS TYRANNUS). — ARISTOPHANES (ACHARNIANS). — 
YRIC POETS (SELEcTIONS). 


(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


1. Translate EUMEN. vss. 604-621 (ri δ᾽ οὐκ. . πλέον). In vs. 618, 
is κελεύσαι, κελεύσῃ, or ᾿κέλευσε, the best emendation of the Mss. reading 
κελεύσει 3 ? — how is each to be explained ? 

2. Translate ACHARN. vss. 971 -- 987 (εἶδες. . ἀμπέλων). 

8. Translate Orp. Tyr. vss. 816 -- 838 (ris . . ἀφιγμένην), and vas. 
1186-1204 (Ἰὼ... ἀνάσσων). Explain μή in 817 and 818. 

4. Translate SoLon’s Salamis, vss. 1-20 (Demosth. Εἰ. Leg., § 255). 

Translate Prnp. Olymp. VI. vss. 66 -- 70 (98 -- 119): τὸ καὶ... κέλευσεν. 
Explain construction of τέκοι, vs. 49 (82), meaning of τὸ (first word), form 
of φᾶ and γεγάκειν, vs. 49 (83), and of ἐλαυνόντεσσιν, vs. 76 (127). 

5. With what political motive did Aeschylus write the Eumenides ? 
In what year was it exhibited, and what special danger was threatened 
at that time? What political bearing did the allusions to Argos (vss. 767 
—774) have? What similar motive is to be found in the Agamemnon ἢ 
‘What tragedies of Sophocles are preserved ? Compare the mutual relation 
of his three tragedies on the Theban myth with that of the last three 
tragedies of Aeschylus. Give the names and dates of the six earliest 
comedies of Aristophanes ; which of these did he exhibit in his own name, 
and which are preserved ? 


’ Course IL (see page 60.) 


PLATO’S REPUBLIC (Books I., Π., III., IV.). 
(Special Examination, December, 1871.) 


1. Translate the following passages : — 

(a.) Book I., Chap. 5, through the poetry. How does μὴ... ὦσι (line E) 
differ from μὴ . . elolv? Explain tense of καταγελώμενοι. 

(b.) Book II., Chap. 16, through δεῖν εἶναι (376 C). Compare ὃν ἂν ἴδῃ 
with κἂν. πεπόνθῃ (376 A). 

(c.) Book IV., Chap. 10, from τοῦτο τοίνυν (433 B) through πόλεως 
a OD) E). Construction of γιγνόμενον (1. 8 of B)? Tense of ἔπραττε 

. 3 of D)? 

2. What two theories of Justice are discussed in Book I.? What are 

ge 
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the three classes in Plato’s State, and the three corresponding divisions of 
the Mind? How does Plato define the Cardinal Virtues, first in the 
state, then in the individual? What is the highest perfection in the 
state and in the individual ; and what is the perfect form of government 
(according to Plato) ἢ 


PLATO’S PROTAGORAS, anD REPUBLIC (Books V., VI., VIL). 
(Special Examination, February, 1872.) 


1. Translate Protac., Chap. 5, through ἐπιτρέπειν (1. 3 of 313 C). 
Compare εἴτε οὐ (A, 1. 5) with εἴτε μή (B, 1. 6). Explain construction and 
meaning of συνεστέον (B, 1. 7). Supply the object of διείλεξαε (in Greek). 

2. Translate Protac., Chap. 35, from Ἴθι δή (p. 352 E) through the 
chapter. Explain ἐπεὶ... γιγνώσκειν (A, line 2), ἄν (A, 1. 3), ὅτι μαθόντα, 
re το ila (353 D). Translate and explain μὴ ef τι... ἄλλο, not εἰ μὴ τι 

351 C). 

3. Translate Repus., Book V., from Εὑρήκαμεν (479 D) through the 
book. Translate and explain πότερον οὖν . . εἶναι (479 B). 

4. Translate REPuB., k VI1., from ἕκαστος (493 A) through παιδευ- 
τής (493 C). Explain case of ἕκαστος and use of μή in the first sentence ; 
the forms of protasis after εἰ (last line of A); and the optatives in C. 
Why is ἀκολουθῆσαι aorist (in 490 C)? 

5. Compare Protag. 858 A τὸ μὲν ἡδὺ ἀγαθὸν εἶναι, &c., with ub. 
505 C and 509 A (end), showing how far the two views can be reconciled ; 
confirm your statements by references to the Protagoras. What was the 
most famous doctrine of Protagoras, and in what relation does this stand 
to Plato’s theory of Ideas ? What doctrines of Heracleitus, and what of 
the Eleatics, most affected Plato’s speculations? What is meant by ἄλλη 
μακροτέρα περίοδος (Repub. 504 B)?—and to what definition of Justice 
would this lead ? 


PLATO’S PROTAGORAS, anD REPUBLIC (Parts or I. -VII.). — 
ARISTOTLE’S NICOMACHEAN ETHICS (I.-IV., X.). 


(Final Examinations, May and June, 1872.) 


1. Translate Arist. Eth. I., Chap. 5 (ed. Bekk.), §§ 3-6; Chap. 6, 
8§ 14,15. Eth. II., Chap. 3, §§ 1-3; Chap. 5, §§ 4-7. Eth. ΠΙ,, 
Chap. 2, 88 16-18. 

2. Translate Arist. Eth. III., Chap. 10, 11, §§ 10-13. Eth. IV., 
Chap. 2, 3, §§ 26-30. Eth. X., Chap. 7, ξὲ 7, 8. 

Explain Aristotle’s account of virtue as a mean ; and give his double 
statement of courage, with two pairs of extremes. Explain πλὴν ἐπὶ 
μικροῖς (IV. 3. 29). 

8, Translate PLat. Protag., Chap. 23, through ἄρνυσθαι (p. 349 A). 

Translate ἤτω Repub. VI., Chap. 19, through ἐνοῦσα φαίνεται 
(p. 508 D). 

4. State Aristotle’s division of ψυχή and Plato’s, and show how they 
differ. What analogy does Plato draw between the human soul and the 
state, and how (in accordance with this) does he define the four cardinal 
virtues in each? What is Aristotle’s distinction between intellectual 
and moral virtues, and to which does he give the higher rank ? 
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Course 117. (see page 60.) 


THUCYDIDES (Boox I.). 
(Special Examination, December, 1871.) 


1. Translate Chap. 3. Explain tense of ἐργασαμένη (1. 3), εἶναι (1. 5), 
παρέχεσθαι (1. 7), καλεῖσθαι (1. 10), giving form of direct discourse. Dif- 
ferent constructions of δοκεῖ in different clauses? Construction of ἐπαγα- 
μένων (1. 9)? Who were the sons of Hellen, and how were they connected 
with the Greek races? Force of καὶ πάνυ οὐδὲ εἶναι (1. 5), of ἄλλα re καί 
(1. 6), and of ws ἕκαστοι (p. 8, 1. 4)? Construction of Ἕλληνες (same line) ? 

2. Translate Chap. 70, from κρατοῦντές re (p. 42, 1. 10). Force of 
aorist subjunctive in several cases? Explain tense of ἐπλήρωσαν (1. 18), 
ef πράξαντες (1.17). Is ὅπως μὴ .. βονλεύσησθε irregular in Chap. 73, 

. 6? 

8. Translate Chap. 90, through καὶ ἀφορμήν (1. 13). Equivalent of 
ἥδιον ἂν ὁρῶντες ? Literal meaning and construction of ws . . οὐκ dy ἔχον- 
τος (1. 10)? Meaning and use of σφῶν, and case of ὅσοις (1. 8) ? 

4. Translate Chap. 121. Comment on ξυμπροπέμψειν and εἰ ἐθέλοι... 
βούλεται (Ch. 27) ; and on ov μετόν, εἰ ἀντιποιοῦνται, als ἂν ξυμβῶσω, and 
el δὲ μή (all in Chap. 28). Hilipsis in εἰ δὲ μή 1 


΄ 


THUCYDIDES (Βοοκ I1.). 
(Special Examination, February, 1872.) 


1. Translate the following passages in Book II.: — 

Chap. 15, ἐπειδὴ δὲ Θησεὺς . . μάλιστα τετραμμένον. 

Chap. 42, from τῶνδε δὲ οὔτε πλούτῳ to the end. 

Chap. 48, from λεγέτω μὲν οὖν to the end. 

Chap. 53 (whole). 

Chap. 87, from περιγίγνεται δὲ ὑμῖν to the end. 

2. Comment on βουλευτήριον and πρυτανεῖον (Ch. 15); αὐτῶν (before 
λαβόντες, Ch. 42); κατορθώσειν and μᾶλλον ἡγησάμενοι (Ch. 42) ; ἰδιώτης 
and ἅστινας (Ch. 48); τὸ προσταλαιπωρεῖν and βιοὺς ἂν. . ἀντιδοῦναι 
(Ch. 58) ; ταῦτα προσγενόμενα and μὴ προλείποντες (Ch. 87) ; ἔτι δύο μῆ- 
νας (Ch. 2); τὰ ἄγη ἐλαύνειν, εἴη, γένοιτο, and γίγνεσθαι (Ch. 18) ; περι- 
ιδεῖν τμηθεῖσαν (Ch. 18), compared with περιιδεῖν τμηθῆναι and περιόψεσθαι 
διαφθαρέντα (Ch. 20), explaining the dense of the participles; νουμηνίᾳ 
κατὰ σελήνην (Ch. 28); ἀπορία τοῦ μὴ ἡσυχάζειν (Ch. 49); éweBlw (Ch. 65). 

3. Discuss briefly the following subjects : — | 

Three classes of inhabitants of Laconia ; origin of each. Origin of 
double kingdom at Sparta. Relation of kings to Ephors. 

Tribes of the Solonian constitution and those of Cleisthenes. Sub- 
divisions of former. 

Confederacy of Delos; its object and constitution. How changed to 
an empire ? 

Battles of Tanagra and Oenophyta (with dates). How connected with 
the building of the Long Walls ? 
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THUCYDIDES (Books I.-IV.). 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


1. Translate I. 23, through rots Ἕλλησι κατέστη. Explain τοῦ ζητῆ- 
oat, and the changes of construction in the fourth sentence. 

2. Translate 1]. 52. 

3. Translate 11. 62, from ὥστε οὐ κατὰ τὴν τῶν οἰκιῶν. Explain μᾶλλον 
# οὐ, and also the common use οὗ μὴ οὐ with the infinitive, &c. 

4, Translate III. 82, through ἀντήλλαξαν τῇ δικαιώσει. 

5. What were the chief migrations caused by the Dorian invasion ? 
What are the two prevailing views of the origin of the lonians? What 
does Herodotus (I. 56) mean, when he calls the Dorians Hellenic and the 
Tonians Pelasgic 3 ---- and how does this agree with the common story of 
Hellen and his sons? What traces of the name Graeci are found in 
Greek writers ? 

Compare the ¢ribes of Cleisthenes with those which belong to the earlier 
constitution of Athens. 

How and when did Naupactus become an Athenian naval station ? 

What was the view of Pericles of the mutual relations and duties of 
Athens and her allies ? 


LATIN. 


FRESHMEN (ace page 55.) 


LIVY (Book XXL). 


(Special Examination, December, 1871.) 


Nore. — Of the three passayes in Part I. translate (A) and either or (C); but omit 
nothing in Pit CUA 


I. (A.)—XXII., XXIII. Tbi fama est in quiete visum ab eo jJuvenem 
divina specie, qui se ab Jove diceret ducem in Italiam Hannibali missum ; 
proinde sequeretur, neque usquam a se deflecteret oculos. Pavidum pri- 
mo, nusquam circumspicientem aut respicientem, secutum, deinde cura 
ingenii humani, quum, quidnam id esset quod respicere vetitus esset, 
agitaret animo, temperare oculis nequivisse eum ; vidisse post sese ser- 
pentem mira magnitudine cum ingenti arborum ac virgultorum strage 
ferri, ac post insequi cum fragore caeli nimbum. Tum, quae moles ea 
quidve prodigii esset, quaerentem audisse, vastitatem Italiae esse; per- 
geret porro ire, nec ultra inquireret, sineretque fata in occulto esse. 

Hoc visu laetus tripartito Iberum copias trajecit, praemissis qui Gallo- 
rum animos, qua traducendus exercitus erat, donis conciliarent Alpiumque 
transitus specularentur. : 

(Β.) --- Υ1., VIII. Ut vero Hannibal ipse, dum murum incautius 
subit, adversum femur tragula graviter ictus cecidit, tanta circa fuga ac 
trepidatio fuit, ut non multum wbessct, quin opera ac vineae desererentur. 
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Obsidio deinde per paucos dies magis quam oppugnatio fuit, dum vul- 
nus ducis curgretur ; per quod tempus ut quies certaminum erat, ita ab 
apparatu operum ac munitionwm nihil cessatum. Itaque acrius de in- 
tegro coortum est bellum, pluribusque partibus, vix accipientibus quibus- 
dam opera Jocis, vineae coeptae agi admoverique aries. 

(C.)— VIII. Phalarica erat Saguntinis, missile telum hastili abiegno 
et cetera tereti praeterquam ad extremum, unde ferrum exstabat. Id, 
sicut im pilo, quadratum stuppa circumligabant linebantque pice; ferrum 
autem tres longum habebat pedes, ut cum armis transfigere corpus posset. 
Sed id maxime, etiam si haesisset in scuto nec penetrasset in corpus, pa- 
vorem faciebat, quod, quum medium accensum mitteretur conceptumque 
ipso motu multo majorem ignem ferret, arma omitti cogebat nudumque 
militem ad insequentes ictus praebebat. 

II. (A.)— Write out the first sentence (Ibi fama . . ocwlos) and the 
last but one (Tum quae moles . . in occulto esse) as Oratio recta. Explain 
the case of specie, prodigii, visu, praemissis ; the mood and tense of con- 
ciliarent. 

(B.) — Explain the tense of subit, cecidit ; the case of femur, partibus, | 
locis ; the mood of curaretur. Explain the connection of the clauses wt 
. . abesset and quin . . desererentur, and the mood of each verb. Show 
from their derivation the difference between obsidio and oppugnatio. 
What is here meant by munitionum ? Instead of coeptae what other form 
of the same verb might have been used? What were the vineae and the 
aries ? 

(C.) — Explain the case of Saguntinis, hastili, cetera, pedes, multo ; 
the force of in (in pilo); the mood and tense of posset, haesisset, mitteretur. 
In scuto . . ir corpus: explain the change of case. What was the pilum, 
and in what respect does Livy say the phalarica resembled it ? 


III. — How old was Livy when the battle of Actium was fought ἢ 
How old was he when he died ὃ. Give the date in each case. ame 
three distinguished poets contemporary with Livy. 

When was the end of the First Punic War? How were the Cartha- 
ginians engaged igre Se next three or four years? How long was the 
interval between the First and the Second Punic War? In what year 
was Hannibal chosen commander-in-chief, and about how old was he ? 

What and where were Gades, Iberus, Massilia? Give the modern 
names. 


LATIN COMPOSITION. 
(Final Examination, February, 1872.) --. 


Translate into English (Livy, XXXIV. 14) :— 


Nocte media, quum auspicio operam dedisset, [Cato] profectus, ut lo- 
cum, quem vellet, priusquam hostes sentirent, caperet, praeter castra 
hostium circumducit, et prima luce, acie instructa, sub ipsum vallum 
tres cohortes mittit. Mirantes barbari ab tergo apparuisse Romanum, 
discurrere ipsi ad arma. Interim consul apud suos, ‘‘ Nusquam, nisi in 
virtute spes est, milites,” inquit, ‘‘et ego sedulo,! ne esset, feci. Inter 
castra et nos, medii hostes.” 


1 sedulo = carefully. 


to 
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Translate into Latin : — 

1. ‘*The territory of the enemy is in the rear. What is most honor- 
able is also safest, —to have your hope based! on virtue.” Upon this 
he orders the cohorts to be withdrawn? that he might draw® out the bar- 
barian by a pretence of flight. What he had trusted came to pass. 
Thinking the Romans had been greatly* frightened and were yielding, 
they burst out and fill with seed: men as much space® as had been left 
between their camp and the enemies’ line. While they are-in-commotion® 
from drawing up their line, the consul, with all [his 6wn men] prepared 
and in rank,’ attacks them in their® disorder. 

2. And since the same duties are not assigned to unequal ages, and 
some belong to young men, others to old men, something must be said 
about this distinction. It belongs therefore to ἃ young® man to fear his 
elders, and to select the best of them on whose counsel and authority to 
lean ;!° for the ignorance” of opening life must be regulated 18 and ruled 
by the foresight of old men. 


1 pono. — 23 recipio. —% a verb from the same root as delecto, oblecto, 
&c. — * express by a compound verb. — ὅ locus. —® trepido. — 7 ordino. 
—® incompositus. —® i. e., one growing up. —!° nitor. — 1 inscitia. — 
12 ineo. — 18. constituo. 


LIVY (Booxs XXL, XXIL). 


(Special Examination, February, 1872.) 
Nore. — In Part I. translate one passage nly, "4 either (A.) or (B.); but omit nothing 
in Part IT. 


I. (A.) — XXI. 45. [Hannibal militibus} vocatis ad concionem certa 
praemia pronunciat, in quorum spem pugnarent: agrum sese daturum 
esse in Italia, Africa, Hispania, ubi quisque veli/, immunem ipsi qui ac- 
cepisset liberisque ; qui pecuniam quam agrum maluisset, ei se argento 
satisfacturum ; gui sociorum cives Carthaginienses fieri vellent, potesta- 
tem facturum ; gui domos redire mallent, daturum se operam, ne cujus 
suorum popularium mutatam secum fortunam esse vellent. Servis quo- 
que dominos prosecutis libertatem proponit, binaque pro his mancipia 

ominis se redditurum. LEaque ut rata scirent fore, agnum laeva manu, 
dextera silicem retinens, si falleret, Jovem ceterosque precatus deos, ta 
se mactarent, quemadmodum ipse agnum mactasset, et secundum precatio- 
nem caput pecudis saxo elisit. Tum vero omnes— velut diis auctoribus 
in spem suam quisgue acceptis— id morae, quod nondum pugnarent, ad 
tienda sperata rati, proelium uno animo et voce una poscunt. 

(B.) — XXII. 5. ἀπ τοῖα prae strepitu ac tumultu nec consilium nec 
imperium accipi poterat ; tantumque aberat, ut sua signa atque ordinem 
miles et locum nosceret, ut vix ad arma capienda aptandaque pugnae 
competeret animus, opprimerenturque quidam, onerati magis his quam 
tecti. .. Deinde ubi in omnes partes nequidquam impetus capti, et ab 
lateribus montes ac lacus, a fronte et ab tergo hostium acies claudebat, 
apparuitque nullam, nisi in dextera ferroque, salutis spem esse, tum sibi 
quisque dux adhortatorque factus ad rem gerendam, et nova de integro 
exorta pugna est, non tla ordinata per principes hastatosque ac triarios, 
nec ut pro signis antesignani, post signa alia pugnaret acies, nec ut in sua 
legione miles aut cohorte aut manipulo esset ; fors conglobat, et animus 
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suus cuique ante aut post pugnandi ordinem dabat ; tantusque fuyit ardor 
armorum, adeo intentus pugnae animus, ut eum motum terrae, qui mul- 
tarum urbium Italiae magnas partes prostravit avertitque cursu rapidos 
amnes, mare fluminibus invexit, montes lapsu ingenti proruit, nemo pug- 
nantium senserit. 


II. (A.) — Explain the mood and tense of pugnarent. How can you 
account for Livy using a primary tense (velit) and secondary tenses (acce- 
pisset, &c.) in the same oratio obliqua? Which is more regular, and why ? 
Explain the case of liberis. What would accepisset, malutsset, malient, 
daturum se, vellent be in oratio recta? In what case would the ante- 
cedents respectively of the clauses gui sociorum . . vellent and qui domos 
redire malient be, if expressed ὃ Give the rule for the case in each in- 
stance. What is the derivation and first meaning of mancipium? Ex- 
plain the tense of scirent. Write (in Latin) Hannibal’s prayer in his own 
words, which Livy quotes indirectly : st falleret, ita se mactarent, quem- 
admodum ipse agnum mactasset. Explain the construction of guisque and 
of id. What is there remarkable in the construction of ad potienda spe- 
rata ? 

(B.) — Explain the expression signa (as used in this sentence), ordinem, 
locum. Force of illa. Who were the principes, the hastati, and the tri- 
arti? What was the legio, the cohors, and the manipulus? Describe 
briefly the arrangement of the Roman acies. What was the purpose of 
this arrangement, and its advantage over the phalanx? What was the 
position of the signa in the Roman line, and who were the antesignani 3 


CICERO DE SENECTUTE. 
(Special Examination, February, 1872.) 


Translate (omitting passages in brackets) I., 11., and either III. or IV. 

I.—IV. 10. Ego Q. Maximum, eum qui Tarentum recepit, adoles- 
cens ita dilexi senem ut aequalem. Erat enim in illo viro comitate con- 
dita gravitas, nec senectus mores mutaverat ; quamquam eum colere coepi 
non admodum grandem natu, sed tamen jam aetate provectum. Anno 
enim post consul primum fuerat quam ego natus sum, cumque eo quartum 
consule adolescentulus miles ad Capuam profectus sum, quintoque anno 
post ad Tarentum. [Hic et bella gerebat ut adolescens, quum plane 
grandis esset, et Annibalem juveniliter exsultantem patientia sua mollie- 
bat ;] de quo praeclare familiaris noster Ennius : — 


Unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rem, 
Non enim * rumores ponebat ante salutem. 
Ergo postque magisque viri nunc gloria claret. 


11. Tarentum vero qua vigilantia, quo consilio recepit ! quum quidem 
me audiente Salinatori, qui amisso oppido fugerat in arcem, glorianti 
atque ita dicenti, Mea opera, Q. Fabi, Tarentum recepisti, Certe, inquit 
ridens, nam nisi tu amisisses, nunquam recepissem. Nec vero in armis 
praestantior quam in toga, qui consul iterum, Sp. Carvilio collega quies- 
eente, Οὐ. Flaminio tribuno plebis quoad potuit restitit agrum Picentem 
et Gallicum viritim contra senatus auctoritatem dividenti; [augurque 


* So the MSS. unmetrically. How will you correct it? 
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quum esset, dicere ausus est optimis auspiciis ea geri quae pro rei publi- 
oe τὼ gererentur, quae contra rem publicam ferrentur contra auspicia 
eri ]. 

II.— 34. Audire te arbitror, Scipio, hospes tuus avitus Masinissa 
quae faciat hodie nonaginta natus annos; quum ingressus iter pedibus 
sit, in equum omnino non adscendere ; quum equo, ex equo non descen- 
dere ; nullo imbre, nullo frigore adduci ut capite operto sit ; summam 
esse in eo corporis siccitatem ; itaque omnia exsequi regis officia et mu- 
nera. Potest igitur exercitatio et temperantia etiam in senectute con- 
servare aliquid pristini roboris. Non sunt in senectute vires. Ne pos- 
tulantur quidem vires a senectute. Ergo et legibus et institutis vacat 
aetas nostra muneribus 115 quae non possunt sine viribus sustineri. _Ita- 
que non modo quod non umus, sed ne quantum possumus quidem 
cogimur. 385. At ita multi sunt imbecilli senes ut nullum officii aut 
omnino vitae munus exsequi possint. At id quidem non proprium senec- 
tutis vitium est, sed commune valetudinis. Quam fuit imbecillus P. 
oy filius, is qui te adoptavit ! quam tenui aut nulla potius vale- 
tudine ! 

Il].— XIV. 46. Ego vero propter sermonis delectationem tempestivis 
quodue conviviis delector, nec cum aequalibus solum, qui pauci admo- 

um restant, sed cum vestra etiam aetate atque vobiscum ; habeoque 
senectuti magnam gratiam quae mihi sermonis aviditatem auxit potionis 
et cibi sustulit. Quod si quem etiam ista delectant, ne omnino bellum in- 
dixisse videar voluptati cujus est etiam fortasse quidam naturalis motus, 
non intelligo ne in istis quidem voluptatibus ipsis carere sensu senec- 
tutem.. Me vero et magisteria delectant a majoribus instituta; et is 
- sermo qui more majorum a summo adhibetur in poculis ; et pocula, sicut 
in Symposio Xenophontis est, minuta atque rorantia, et refrigeratio 
aestate, et vicissim aut sol aut ignis hibernus. -[Quae quidem etiam in 
_Sabinis persequi soleo, conviviumque vicinorum quvtidie compleo, quod 
ad multam noctem quam maxime possumus vario sermone producimus. 
47. At non est voluptatum tanta quasi titillatio in senibus. Credo: sed 
ne desideratio quidem. Nihil autem molestum quod non desideres. 
Bene Sophocles, quum ex eo quidam jam affecto aetate quaereret, utere- 
turne rebus venereis ; Dii ἀπ στὰς inquit: libenter vero istinc sicut a 
domino agresti ac furioso profugi. | 

IV. — Horae quidem cedunt et dies et menses et anni, nec praeteritum 
tempus unquam revertitur, nec quid sequatur sciri potest. Quod cuique 
temporis ad vivendum datur, eo debet esse contentus. 70. Neque enim 
histrioni ut placeat peragenda . . est; modo in qeeownave fuerit actu 
probetur ; nec sapienti usque ad Plaudite veniendum est. Breve enim 
tempus aetatis satis est longum ad bene honesteque vivendum. Sin pro- 
cesseris longius, non magis dolendum est quam agricolae-dolent, praete- 
rita vern? temporis suavitate aestatem auctumnumque Venisse. Ver enim 
tamquam adolescentiam significat ostenditque ffuctus futuros: reliqua 
tempora demetendis fructibus et percipiendis accommodata sunt. 


1. Give the principal parts of operto (II.), reperio, demetendis (IV.). 
Show how the form of significat (1V.) tells its component parts. Give 
the derivation of auspiciis (1.), delecto (111.), aviditas (111.), poculum (ITT). 
Discuss the form of this last ending. 

2. Provectum actate (1). Turn this into a dependent clause. (Give 
the Latin.) What kind of an ablative is auspiciis? (1.) What would 
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gererentur (I.) be in direct narration? Explain in full the construction 
of capite operto (I1.), the force of ad Capuam (I.), of istine (111.}, and of 
the clause πε... videar (III.). Habere gratiam (III.). What other 
phrases with gratia (gratitude or favor)? What word or words does quam 
maxime possumus (III.) qualify ? 

3. Who is the chief speaker in this dialogue ? What offices did he fill, 
and in what years? In what war were the events alluded to in I.? 
When is this dialogue supposed to be spoken? How old was this speaker 
then? Was it before or after the last war with Carthage? How nearly 
was he contemporary with Ennius! ‘‘ Licuit in Hispaniam ire, ubi fra- 
trem consilii participem haberem,” “ Servati consulis decus malim de jilio 
verum esse” (Livy, XXI. 41, 46). Livy is here speaking of the Battle 
of the Ticinus, B. c. 218; who are consul, filius, frater ; and how are 
they related to the Scipio in 34? What sort of a measure is that alluded 
to in I. as proposed by Flaminius? What party did Flaminius belong 
to, and what was his end ? 

4. What are the four arguments against old age handled in this book ? 
Give the second somewhat at length. What does at at the beginning of 
35 and 47 introduce? Supply the missing word for playin IV. Say 
anything you know of either Xenophon or Sophocles ; also of either the 
Roman plays, or the arrangements of a Roman banquet. 


ODES OF HORACE (Boox 1... 
(Special Examination, April, 1872.) 


Translate Od. iii. 25-33; x. 1-8; xiv. 9-20; xxvii. 9-20; Book IV. 
Od. vii. 1-12. 

What are the principal parts of deterget (vii. 15), transiliat (xviii. 7), 
and expavit (xxxvii. 23)? Explain the formation of colonus (xxxv. 6); 
of Tempe (xxi. 9). 

Explain the construction of membra (i. 21); of Lycaeo (xvii. 2); and of 
gaudeat (xxv. 18). 

What poetical peculiarity in. segui (xv. 18); in properentgue (xxx. 6) ἢ 
How would quippe revisens (xxxi. 13, 14) be expressed in prose by 8 
cepenven! sentence ? How does the metre guide you in the translation 
of xv. 5? 

Give very concisely the mythological and historical allusions in ii. 21, 
22; xxi. 12; and xxxvii. 18. How old was Horace when Cato killed 
himself ? What are the distinctions between litwus and tuba, patera and 


cyathus ? 


LIVY anp SENECA. 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 
LIVY (Book XXI. 12, 13). 


Translate either (A.) or (B.), omitting the passages in brackets : — 

(A.)—Temptata deinde per duos est exigua pacis spes, Alconem Sagun- 
tinum et Alorcum Hispanum. Alco, insciis Saguntinis, precibus aliquid 
moturum ratus, cum ad Hannibalem noctu transisset, postquam nihil 
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lacrimae movebant, condicionesque tristes ut ab irato victore ferebantur, 
transfuga ex oratore factus apud hostem mansit, moriturum adfirmans, 
qui sub condicionibus iis de pace ageret. Postulabatur awlem, redderent 
res Turdetanis, traditoque omni auro atque argento egressi urbe cum sin- 
gulis vestimentis ibi habitarent, ubi Poenus tussisset. [Has pacis leges 
abnuente Alcone accepturos Saguntinos, Alorcus . . ad' praetorem Sagun- 
tinum est deductus. Quo cum extemplo concursus omnis generis homi- 
num esset factus, submota cetera multitudine senatus Alorco datus est, 
cujus talis oratio fuit :] ΄ 


(Β.) — ‘*. . Vestra autem causa me, nec willius alterius, loqui quae 
loquor apud vos, vel ea fides sit, quod neque dum vestris viribus 7esti- 
tistis, neque dum auxilia a Romanis sperastis, pacis umquam apud vos 
mnentionem feci. Postguwam nec ab Romanis vobis ulJa est spes, nec vestra 
vos iam aut arma aut moenia satis defendunt, pacem adfero ad vos magis 
necessariam quam aequam. Cuius ita aliqua’ est, si eam, quem ad 
modum ut victor fert Hannibal, sic vos ut victi audietis et non id, quod 
amittitur, in damno, cum omnia victoris sint, sed quidquid relinquitur 
pro munere habituri estis. [Urbem vobis, quam ex magna parte dirutam, 
captam fere totam habet, adimit, agros relinquit, locum adeiguaturas: in 
quo novum oppidum aediticetis. ]” 


How would the meaning be affected by changing per duos to a duobus? 
Explain the case of aliquid. Compare postguam movebant (A.) with post- 
quam est (B.), and explain the force of the tense in each instance. What 
tense is usually found after postguam ? Explain the force of autem ; the 
mood and tense of habitarent and iussisset. Give the derivation of prae- 
tor ; what was the nature of the office of the praetor at Rome, and how 
did the word come to be so used? Explain the case of generis. Trans- 
late accurately uwllius alterius. Explain the use of vel here from its 
probable derivation ; the gender of ea. Dum restitistis: what tense 
usually follows dwm (meaning ‘‘while”), and what force does the expres- 
sion gain by departing from the rule here? Captam habet: of what part 
of the English verb does this suggest the origin ? 


SENECA (HERCULES FURENS). 


Translate either vss. 862-376 or 533 —549 : — 


862 Lycus. Si aeterna semper odia mortales gerant, 
Nec coeptus unquam cedat ex animis furor, 

Sed arma felix teneat, infelix paret : 

865 Nihil relinquent bella ; tum vastis ager 
Squalebit arvis ; subdita tectis face 
Altus sepultas obruet gentes cinis. 

Pacem reduci velle victori expedit, 
Victo necesse est : particeps regno veni ! 

370 Sociemur animis! pignus hoc fidei cape : 
Continge dextram !— Quid truci vultu siles ἢ 
Mec. Egone ut parentis sanguine adspersam manum 
Fratrumque gemina caede contingam? Prius 
Extinguet Ortus, referet Occasus diem, 

375 Pax ante fida nivibus et flammis erit, 

Et Scylla Siculum iunget Ausonio latus. 
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886. Ξ : [Quid matres Joquar 

Passas et ausas scelera? quid geminum nefas, 
Mixtumque nomen coniugis, gnati, patris ? 
Quid bina fratrum castra ? quid totidem rogos ἢ 

890 Riget superba Tantalis luctu parens, 
Moestusque Phrygio manat in Sipylo lapis. 
Quin ipse, torvum subrigens crista caput, 
Illyria Cadmus regna permensus fuga, 
Longas reliquit corporis tracti notas. ] 


533 Intravit Scythiae multivagas domos, 
Et gentes patriis sedibus hospitas ; 

535 Calcavitque freti terga rigentia, 

Et mutis tacitum littoribus mare. 
Illic dura carent aequora fluctibus ; 
Et qua plena rates carbasa tenderant, 
Intonsis teritur semita Sarmatis. 

540 Stat pontus vicibus mobilis annuis, 
Navem nunc facilis, nunc equitem, pati. 
Illic, quae viduis gentibus imperat, 
Aurato religans ilia balteo, 

Detraxit spolium nobile corpori 

545 Et peltam et nivei vincula pectoris, 
Victorem posito suspiciens genu. 
Qua spe praecipites actus ad Inferos, 
Audax ire vias irremeabiles, 

Vidisti Siculae regna Proserpinae ? 


Show how the metre determines the meaning of paret (864) and of 
reduct (368). What is the derivation of arva (366), and what is the 
difference between arva and ager? What would regno (369) be in prose ? 
Explain the construction of the clause egone ut. . contingam (372). What 
would Fratrum gemina caede (373) be in prose? Explain the mythologi- 
cal allusions in vss. 386-394. How is the g in gnati (388) accounted 
for? Explain the case of Sarmatis (539). Comment on the use of facilis, 
and construction of pati (541). Explain the case of vias (548). Whois 
referred to in vss. 542-546? Why is Proserpina called Sicula (549) ? 

Where did Seneca obtain the plot of Hercules Furens? State two im- 
portant changes that he introduced, and show how one of these improved 
the original ἍΝ How old were Livy and Seneca respectively when 
Augustus died ? How long did each live after that date? In what year 
and at what age did Seneca die, and what was the manner of his death ἢ 


LATIN COMPOSITION. 


Translate into Latin :— 

For Section A. — It would be disgraceful, the sailors said, not to 
help a man who had saved Italy, and therefore they would not give him 
up. But the horsemen had hardly gone when they changed their minds, 
and, bringing their ship to land, set Marius on shore and sailed away as 
fast as they could. In this situation, deserted by everybody, he still 
found a friend. An old man who lived in the marshes first received him 
in his house, and afterwards, hearing that he was pursued by his enemies, 
led him to a hole near the river, and, bidding him lie down in it, covered 
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him with such things as would hide him without pressing upon him too 
heavily. Here he would have escaped the search of his pursuers ; but, 
thinking that he was not sufficiently concealed, he rose from his hiding- 
place and was captured. 


é For Section B. — He congratulated me on my great influence with 
aesar. 

He is not the only man who thinks the soul and body perish together. 

Is the number of the stars too great to be estimated ? 

Cicero says that if his advice had prevailed the republic would not 
have lost so many leaders. 

Hamilcar conducts himself as if- he were contemplating a greater war 
than the one he is now waging ; if he should live long enough, he will 
lead the Carthaginians into Italy. 

This weapon causes very great fear, even if it sticks in the shield and 
does not penetrate to the body, because the flame it carries compels the 
enemy to throw down his arms. 


CICERO anp HORACE. 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 
CICERO (DE SENECTUTE). 


Translate: XI. 87, 38, Quatuor robustos filios . . commemoro vespert. 
Indicate any place in Horace where Cato the Elder is alluded to. Point 
out in this treatise the Romans who won the chief victories in the wars 
alluded to in Horace, Odes II. xii. 1-4. Suwmpserat, XIII. 45: Discuss 
the meaning and ponjugenon of the verb from which this is made, and of 
its other compounds. hy does Cicero bring in Ahala in XVI. 56? 


HORACE (ODES snp CARMEN SAECULARE). 


a. — Translate: (1) I. xvi. 17-28; (2) II. xii. 13-28; (8) 111]. iii. 
87 -- 52 ; (4) Carm. Saec. 37 -- 48. 

Grammar. — (1) Formation and meaning of infectwm (111. xxix. 47) as 
opposed to inficiet (III. xiii. 6). What declension are the names in I. 
xxxv. 40? (2) Write as a dependent sentence the participial phrase in 
III. v. 3,4. (8) Explain syntax of bdeatior (III. xvi. 32). Give the 
various constructions used after interest (intersum). * (4) Peculiarities in 
Sugaces (11. i. 19) ; of construction in III. xix. 9, 10. 


History (any three to be selected). — (1) Battle of the Metaurus. (2) 
Agrippa. (3) Antony and ed ae (4) Augustus’ Offices. (5) A rich 
Roman’s day. (6) Virgil’s and Horace’s lives and poetic motives con- 
trasted. 

Metres. — Divide into feet the following, and name the metres. Show 
how they differ from Horace’s usual treatment of the same : 

(1) Οὐ χρὴ κακοῖσι θῦμον ἐπιτρέπην " 
Προκόψομεν γὰρ οὐδὲν ἀσάμενοι, 
ὦ Βύκχι, φάρμακον δ᾽ ἄριστον 
olvov ἐνεικαμένοις μεθύσθην. --- ALCAEUS, Fragm. 35. 
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(2) Omnia haec quodcunque feret voluntas 
Caelitum tentare simul parati 
Pauca nuntiate meae puellae. — CaTuLtus ΧΙ. 


(3) What is the metre of IV. viii.? What metrical reason for marking 
line 17 as spurious? (4) How does the metre help to settle the transla- 
tion of 11]. xvi. 18 and IV. xiv. 35? Explain the metre of I. iv. 


In place of any of the above, you may answer the corresponding questions in the following: 

B.— Translate: (1) I. xii. 49-60; (2) II. xvi. 1-16; (8) III. xiv. 
13-24; (4) IV. iv. 49-60. 

Grammar. — (1) Principal parts of crepuit (II. xvii. 26) ; ilitum (IV. 
ix. 14). Composition of oceupo (II. xviii. 6). (2) Write as a dependent 
sentence the participial phrase in III. i. 25. (3) Show the different force 
of tturum (1. xxxv. 29), aditure (II. vi. 1), and daturus (IV. ii. 3). Give 
different constrictions possible for pueliae (1V. xi. 12). (4) Syntax of 
Sontium (111. xiii. 13). Use of indicative in II. xvii. 28. 

History. — (1) Any three years Β. c. which Horace names by the con- 
sul, and an event in each. (2) Prometheus; Bellerophon; Teucer. What 
English word from Vulcanus, and why? (3) What was Horace’s Phi- 
losophy ? Indicate an ode where it appears. What taste of his times 
did he specially attack? What was the regular title for the Roman em- 
perors in classical Latin ? 

Metres. — Divide into feet the following stanzas, name the metres, and 
mark the quantities and ictus: (1) I. xxxvii. 13-16; (2) II. xvi. 33 
—36; (3) IIL vii. 1-4. What peculiarity in the first stanza? in the 
thitd variety of metre? (4) What is the metre of IV. x.? How doesa 
Tees of the metre help to settle the interpretation of II. vii. 21 and 

. xix. 20? 


METRES OF SENECA (for all). — Give the scheme of the Jambic trimeter. 
What substitutions for the Iambus in the line Obici feris monstrisque vir- 
tutem putas? What feet are used in anapaestic systems? Name the metre 
of the following lines, and indicate lines in Horace of the like metrical con- 
struction : Uno tot populi remige transeunt. Deerat hoc solum numero 
laborum. Quantus Eleum ruit ad Tonantem. Dilecta tege populo. 


SOPHOMORES. 


Latin I. (see page 57.) 
CICERO (DE AMICITIA anp EPISTULA AD QUINTUM FRATREM). 
‘ (Special Examination, December, 1871.) 
Section II. do all except No. 8; the rest do all except No. 5. 
1, Translate : — 
Quae est enim ista securitas? Specie quidem blanda, sed reapse multis 


locis repudianda. Neque enim est consentaneum ullam honestam rem 
actionemve, ne sollicitus sis, aut non suscipere aut susceptam deponere. 


Meaning and derivation of securitas? Force of quidem? What of the 


form reapse? Force of neque enim? Derivation of honestam, and how 
do you account for the change ? 
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2. Translate : — 


Quis enim aut eum diligat quem metuat, aut eum a quo se metui putet ¢ 
Coluntur tamen simulatione dumtaxat ad tempus. Quod si forte, ut fit 
plerumque, ceciderint, tum intelligitur quam fuerint inopes amicorum. 
Quod Tarquinium dixisse ferunt tum exsulantem se intellexisse quos fidos 
amicos habuisset, quos infidos, cum jam neutris gratiam referre posset. 
Quanquam miror illa superba et importunitate si quemquam habere 
potuit. 

Coluntur, position? Dumtaxat, derivation? How can neutris be used 
in the plural ? why is it generally limited to the singular, and how does 
its derivation agree with this use? Gratiam referre: what other words 
_ are used with gratiam or gratias, and with what difference of meaning ? 
Quanquam, force ? 


3. Translate : — 


Quid est enim negoti continere eos quibus praesis, si te ipse contineas ὃ 
Id autem sit magnum et difficile ceteris, sicut est difficillimum : ἐϊδὲ et 
fuit hoc semper facillimum et vero esse debuit, cujus natura talis est ut 
etiam sine doctrina videatur moderata esse potwisse ; ea autem adhibita 
doctrina est quae vel vitiosissimam naturam excolere possit. Tu cum 
pecuniae, cum voluptati, cum omnium rerum cupiditati resistes ut fa- 
cis, erit, credo, periculum ne improbum negotiatorem, paullo cupidio- 
rem publicanum comprimere non possis. Nam Graeci quidem sic te ita 
viventem intuebuntur ut quendam ex annalium memoria aut etiam de 
caelo divinum hominem esse in provinciam delapsum putent. 

Ipse, why not ipsum? Sit, why subjunctive? Position of éibi? Sub- 
ject of videatur, and why is not the clause the subject? Explain con- 
struction of potuisse. What can you say of the use of credo in such cases 
as this? What connection of thought is supplied in nam? To what do 
sic and ita refer respectively? What were the respective occasions of 
writing the compositions of which the above are extracts? How is the 
subject of the first divided ? Against what views and whose does Cicero 
defend friendship ? 


4, Translate quorsum haec, and supply the ellipsis. Derivation of 
quorsum? Translate haud sciam, nescio quo pacto, cooptatio transfereba- 
tur, velerrima quaeque esse debent suavissima. 


5. Translate and explain : — 


Sunt igitur firmi et stabiles et constantes eligendi, cujus generis est 
magna penuria, et judicare difficile est sane nisi expertum ; experiendum 
est autem in ipsa amicitia ; ita’praecurrit amicitia judicium tollitque ex- 
periendi potestatem. Est igitur prudentis sustinere ut currum sic impe- 
tum benevolentiae, quo utamur quasi equis tentatis, 516 amicitiis, aliqua 
parte periclitatis moribus amicorum. Quidam saepe in parva pecunia 
perspiciuntur quam sint leves : quidam [autem], quos parva movere non 
potuit, cognoscuntur in magna. Sin erunt aliqui reperti qui pecuniam 
praeferre amicitiae sordidum existiment, ubi eos inveniemus qui honores, 
magistratus, imperia, potestates, opes amicitiae non anteponant, ut, cum 
ex ae parte proposita haec sint, ex altera jus amicitiae, non multo illa 
malint. 
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CICERO anp PLAUTUS. 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


I. CICERO (AD Q. FRATREM). 

Translate : — 

Illa causa publicanorwm quantam acerbitatem afferat sociis intelleximus 
ex civibus, qui nuper in portoriis Italiae tollendis non tam de portorio 
quam de nonnullis injuriis portitorum querebantur. Quare non ignoro 
quid sociis accidat in ultimis terris, cum audierim in Italia querelas 
civium. Hic te ita versari ut et publicanis satisfacias, praesertim publi- 
cis male redemptis, et socios perire non sinas, divinae cujusdam virtutis 
ease videtur, id est, tuae. Ac primum Graecis id quod acerbissimum est 
quod sunt vectigales non ita acerbum videri debet, propterea quod sine im- 
perio populi Romani suis institutis per se ipsi ita fuerunt. Nomen autem 
publicani aspernari non possunt, oe pendere ipsi vectigal sine publicano 
non potuerunt, quod iis ae err ulla discripserat. . . Simul et illud Asia 
cogitet nullam a se neque belli externi neque domesticarum discordiayum 
calamitatem abfuturum fuisse, si hoc imperio non teneretur. 


Who are meant by publicani, and what is their relation to the person 
here addressed ? What peculiar position of words in quid sociis, &c. ? 
Comment on the d and the p in redemptis. How does quod sunt vectigales 
differ from wt sint, and esse? Comment on abfuiurum fuisse. . 


: I. OICERO (PRO ROSCIO). 

Translate : — 

In minimis pee rebus etiam neglegentia mandati in crimen iu- 
diciumque [intamia] vocatur, propterea quod, si ratione fiat, illum negle- 
gere oporteat qui mandarit, non illum qui mandatum receperit : in re 
tanta, quae publice gesta atque commissa sit, qui non neglegentia priva- 
tum aliquod commodum laeserit, sed perfidia legationis ipsius caerimoniam 
polluerit maculaque asperserit, qua is tandem poena adficietur aut quo 
iudicio damnabitur ? si hanc ei rem privatim Sex. Roscius mandavisset, 
ut cum Chrysogono transigeret atque decideret, inque eam rem fidem 
suam, si quid opus esse putaret, interponeret, illeque sese facturum rece- 
pisset, nonne, 81 ex eo negotio tantulum in rem suam convertisset, dam- 
natus per arbitrum et rem restitueret et honestatem omnem amitteret ἢ 
nunc non hanc ei rem Sex. Roscius sed id quod multo gravius est i 
Sex. Roscius cum fama, vita bonisque omnibus a decurionibus publice 
{Roscio}] mandatus est. 


Comment on caertmnoniam. Comment on arbitrum. Explain honesta- 
tem amitteret. Comment on nunc. When and under what circumstances 
was this oration delivered ? What was the charge? How is this pas- 
sage connected with the argument ? 


TI. PLAUTUS. 
Translate : — 


pone primum in Péntum advecti ad Arabiam terram sumus. 

. Eho, 

An etiam in Ponto Arabiast ? SY. Est: πόῃ illa ubi tus gignitur, 

Sét ubi apsinthium fit ac cunila gallinacea. 

CH. Nimium graphicum hunc nigatorem. Sét ego sum insipiéntior, 
Qui égomet unde rédeam hune rogitem, quae égo sciam atque hic nésciat : 
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Nisi quia lubet éxperiri quo évasurust dénique. 
Sét quid ais ? quo inde isti porro? SY. Si animum advortes éloquar : 
Ad caput. amnis qui de caelo exoritur sub solid Jovis. 
CH. Sub solio Jovis? SY. Ita dico. CH. Ecaélo? SY. Atquee 
medid quidem. 

CH. Eho, | 

n etiam in caelum éscendisti? SY. Jmmo horiola advecti sumus 

sque aqua advorsa per amnem. CH. An tu étiam vidisti Jovem ἢ 
SY. Kum alii di isse ad villam azbant sérvis deproptum cibum. 

How is this passage connected with the plot? Sciam: why not nove- 
‘rim? Comment on evasurust. Force of immo? What of the form 
aibant ? What can you say of the Latin infinitive and supine? Compare 
Syne generis and γένους ; sit and εἴη ; purus and puto ; plenus, 
completus, and plerique. What is the metre of the above p ? Divide 
one line into feet. State some peculiarities of Plautus’ prosody. 


Latin IT. (see page 57.) 


CICERO (TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS). 


(Special Examination, December, 1871.) 

Translate : — 

Ut porro firmissimum hoc afferri videtur, cur deos esse credamus, quod. 
nulla gens tam fera, nemo omnium tam sit immanis, cujus mentem non 
imbuertt deorum opinio:— multi de diis prava sentiunt (id enim vitioso 
more effici solet); omnes tamen esse vim et naturam divinam arbitrantur ; 
nec vero id collocutio hominum aut consensus effecit; non institutis 
opinio est confirmata, non legibus ; omni autem in re consensio omnium 
gentium lex naturae putanda est ; — quis est igitur, qui suorum mortem 
primum non eo lugeat, quod eos orbatos vitae commodis arbitretur ? 
Toile hanc opinionem ; luctum sustuleris. 

What is the correlative corresponding to ut here? Meaning of tmbuwerit? 
What is the sentence TJolle . . sustuleris equivalent to? Opinionem: 
what opinion is meant? What is the argument of this passage, and how 
is it connected with the main subject ? 


Not to be translated, but answer the questions : — 

Etenim si nunc aliquid assequi se putant, qui ostiwm Ponti viderunt et 
eas angustias, per quas penetravit ea, quae est nominata Argo, quia Ar- 
givi in ea, 

delectt viri, 

Vectt, petebant péllem inauratam drietis ; 
aut ii, qui Oceani freta illa viderunt, 

Europam Libyamque rapax ubi dividit unda : 
quod tandem spectaculum fore putamus, quum totam terram contueri 
licebit ejusque quum si tum, formam, circumscriptionem, tum et habjita- 
biles regiones,,et rursum omni cultu propter vim frigoris aut caloris 
vacantes ? 


What is meant by ostium Ponti? by Oceani freta? What is the argu- . 
ment of this passage, and how connected with the rest? What are the 
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metres of the two quotations, and what do these metres consist of respec- 
tively? What view of the figure of the earth is implied in the last words 
from tum et habitabiles ? 


Translate (if you have not time, omit the translation, but answer the 
questions) : — . 

Quam me delectat Theramenes! quam elato animo est! Etsi enim 
fiemus, quum legimus, tamen non miserabiliter vir clarus emoritur. Qui, 
quum, conjectus in carcerem triginta ‘bape tyrannorum, venenum ut 
sitiens obduxisset, reliquum sic e poculo ejecit, ut id resonaret ; quo 
sonitu reddito, arridens, Propino, inquit, hoc pulchro Critiae, qui in eum 
fuerat taeterrimus. Graeci enim in conviviis solent nominare, cui pocu- 
lum tradituri sint. Lusit vir egregius extremo spiritu, quum jam prae- 
cordiis conceptam mortem contineret ; vereque ei, cui venenum praebi- 
berat, mortem est eam auguratus, quae brevi consecuta est. Quis hance 
animi maximi aequitatem in ipsa morte laudaret, si mortem malum judi- 
caret ? 


How is this passage connected with the main subject ? Under what 
two aspects does Cicero treat his subject in this treatise? What connec- 
tion has this double view with Cicero’s philosophical opinions ? What is 
the exact meaning of propino? What is meant by auguratus? To what 
act of Theramenes does it refer, and how was that act an augurium? How 
was the augurium fulfilled ὃ 


SATIRES OF HORACE (Book I.). 


(Special Examination, March, 1872.) 
Translate : — 

Quis paria esse fere placuit peccata, laborant 
Cum ventum ad verum est ; sensus moresque repugnant 
Atque ipsa wtilitas, justi prope mater et aequi. 
Cum prorepserunt primis animalia terris, 
Mutum et turpe pecus, glandem atque cubilia propter 
Unguibus et pugnis, dein fustibus, atque ita porro 
Pugnabant armis, quae post fabricaverat usus, 
Donec verba, quibus voces sensusque notarent, 
Nominaque invenere ; dehinc absistere bello, 
Oppida coeperunt munire et ponere leges, 
Ne quis fur esset, neu latro, neu quis adulter. 


Jura inventa metu injusti fateare necesse est, 
Tempora si fastosque velis evolvere mundi. 


. . . πὲ ferula caedas meritum majora subire 
Verbera, non vereor, cum dicas esse pares res 
Furta latrociniis, et. magnis parva mineris 
Falce recisurum simili te, si tibi regnum 
Permittant homines. Si dives qui sapiens est, 
Et sutor bonus et solus formosus et est rex, 
Cur optas quod habes? ‘‘ Non nosti quid pater,” inquit, 
‘**Chrysippus dicat : ‘Sapiens crepitias sibi numquam 
Nec soleas fecit, sutor tamen est sapiens.’’ 

9 
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Who are meant by quis? What is meant by ad verum? What has 
utilitas to do with the matter? What connection has the fourth and 
following lines with the general argument? Explain fastos. What 

atical difficulty in wf caedas? Explain cur optas quod habes. 

ow does non nosti, &c., answer the previous question ? What two sects 

of rs Sat are alluded to in this passage, and what tenets of theirs 
respectively ? 

Not to be translated : — 

Eupolis atque Cratinus Aristophanesque poétae. 
Who are these persons, and what is their relation to Horace ¢ 


Hinc omnis pendet Lucilius. 
Explain what this means. 


. . . His, ego quae nunc 
Olim quae scripsit Lucilius, eripias si 
Tempora certa modosque, et sac prius ordine verbum eat 
Posterius facias, praeponens ultima primis. 
Non, ut si solvas ‘‘ Postquam Discordia taetre 
Belli ferratos postes portasque refregit,” 
' Invenias etiam disjecti membra poétae. 
Explain the meaning. 


Deinde eo dormitum, non sollicitus, mihi quod cras 
Surgendum sit mane, obeundus Marsya, qui se 
Voltum ferre negat Noviorum posse minoris. 


Non sollicitus: why not? Obeundus Marsya: meaning! Voltum 
Jerre: meaning ἢ 


Peream male, si non optimum erat. 
Explain the protasis and apodosis. 


CICERO anp HORACE ἢ 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


I. CICERO (TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS). 

Translate : — 

Sed quid ego Socratem aut Theramenem, praestantes viros virtutis et 
sapientiae gloria, commemoro ? cum Lacedaemonius quidam, cujus ne no- 
men quidem proditum est, mortem tanto opere contempserit, ut cum ad 
eam duceretur, damnatus ab Ephoris, et esset vultu hilari atque laeto, 
dixissetque ei quidam inimicus, Contemnisne leges Lycurgi ? responderit, 
Ego vero ili maximam gratiam habeo, qui me ea poena multaveritt, quam 
sine mutuatione et sine versura possem dissolvere. .. Sed quid duces et 
principes nominem, cum legiones scribat Cato saepe alacres in eum locum 

rofectas, unde redituras se non arbitrarentur! .. Viros commemoro. 

ualis tandem Lacaena ? quae cum filium in praelium misisset, et inter- 
fectum audisset, Jdcirco, inquit, genweram, ut esset, qui pro patria morte 
non dubitaret occumbere. 

Explain the order in which he mentions these examples. Give a sketch 
of the argument of this essay. How is this passage connected with it ? 
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II. CICERO (DE ORATORE). 

Translate : — 

Tum Catulus: quo ista maiora ac mirabiliora fecisti, eo me maior ex- 
spectatio tenet quibusnam rationibus quibusque praeceptis ea tanta vis 
comparetur ; non quo mea quidem tam intersit, — neque enim aetas id 
mea desiderat et aliud genus quoddam dicendi nos secuti sumus, qui 
numquam sententias de manibus iudicum vi quadam orationis extorsimus 
ac potius placatis eorum animis tantum, quantum ipsi patiebantur accepi- 
mus, — sed tamen ista tua nullum ad usum meum, tantum cognoscendi 
studio adductus requiro; nec mihi opus est Graeco aliquo doctore, qui 
mihi pervolgata praecepta decantet, cum ipse numquam forum, numquam 
ullum iudicium aspexerit. 


‘‘Ego vero,” inquit 1116, ‘‘quoniain conlectam a conviva, Crasse, exi- 
is, non committam, ut, si defugerim, causam aliquam recusandi tibi 
em, quamquam soleo saepe mirari eorum impudentiam, qui agunt in 

scena gestum spectante Roscio ; quis enim sese commovere potest, cuius 
ille vitia non videat? sic ego nunc, Crasso audiente, primum loquar de 
facetiis et docebo sus, ut aiunt, oratorem eum, ae cum Catulus nuper 
audisset, fenum alios aiebat esse oportere.” Tum ille iocabatur, inquit 
Catulus, praesertim cum ita dicat ipse, ut ambrosia alendus esse videatur. 


Force of tam ? Comment on conlectam. Comment on sus; on Roscio. 


Ill. SATIRES OF HORACE (Boox I.) 
Translate : — 
““ Maecenas quomodo tecum ?” 
Hinc repetit ; ‘‘ paucoruam hominum et mentis bene sanae ; 
Nemo dexterius fortuna est usus. Haberes - 
Magnum adjutorem, posset qui ferre secundas, 
Hume hominem velles si tradere ; dispeream, ni 
Summosses oinnes.” ‘‘ Non isto vivimus illic, 
Quo tu rere, modo ; domus hac nec purior ulla est 
- Nec magis his aliena malis ; nil mi officit,” inquam, 
‘* Ditior hic aut est quia doctior ; est locus uni 
Cuique suus.” ‘‘ Magnum narras, vix credibile!” ‘‘Atqui 
Sic habet.” ‘‘ Accendis, quare cupiam magis illi 
Proximus esse.” ‘‘ Velis tantummodo: quae tua virtus, 
ey ea ; et est qui vinci possit, eoque 
Difficiles aditus primos habet.” ‘‘ Haud mihi deero: 
Muneribus servos corrumpam ; non, hodie si 
Exclusus fuero, desistam ; tempora quaeram, 
Occurram in triviis, deducam.’ 


Secundas: supply the ellipsis. Hwnc: meaning here? Dispeream ni 
summosses: explain the protasis and apodosis. Comment on deducam. 
Explain the meaning of this passage briefly in your own language. 
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JUNIORS (see page 58). 


(Final Examination, June, 1872. 


I. Give the history of the geminatio vocalium ; of the apex; of the 
geminatio consonantium ; of the aspiratio consonantium. Into what let- 
ter did medial s pass, and at what time ? 


II. Define barbarismus. Its earlier name? Its opposite? Define 
soloecismus. The difference between sententia and chria? Give the 
genera chriarum. 


III. Give etymology of Gaius ; of capsis with Cicero’s mistake ; of 
Lupercalia and Solitaurilia (the false and the true); of Zatiwm and Italia 
(of latter Greek, Latin, and Oscan illustrations); of Beneventum ; of Sara- 
nus (showing impossibility of serere and ‘‘ Saranum” [%]); of Ditis; of 
stella ; of bipennis ; of Opiter. What Roman followed the antiphrastic 
method of derivation ? 6. g. pituzta. What was the dispute between the 
Analogists and Anomalists ? 


IV. A brief account of the changed method of education and the social 
and political causes which led to the decline of eloquence. With whom 
and when does the Old School end ? 


V. Translate : — 


1. Haec igitur professio, cum brevissime in duas partis dividatur, recte 
loquendi scientiam et poétarum enarrationem, plus habet in recessu quam 
fronte promittit. Nam et scribendi ratio coniuncta cum loquendo est, et 
enarrationem praecedit emendata lectio, et mixtum his omnibus iudicium 
est : quo quidem ita severe sunt usi veteres grammatici, ut non versus 
modo censoria quadam virgula notare et libros, qui falso viderentur in- 
scripti, tamquam subditos submovere familia permiserint sibi, sed aucto- 
res alios in ordinem redegerint, alios omnino exemerint numero. 


2. Prima castrorum rudimenta in Britannia Suetonio Paulino adpro- 
bavit, electus quem contubernio aestimaret. Nec Agricola licenter, more 
iuvenum qui militiam in lasciviam vertunt, neque segniter ad voluptates 
et commeatus titulum tribunatus et inscitiam rettulit : sed noscere pro- 
vinciam, nosci exercitui, discere a peritis, sequi optimos, simulque anxius 
et intentus agere. : 


8, Quinque dies tibi pollicitus me rure futurum 

’  Sextilem totum mendax desideror. Atqui, 
Si me vivere vis sanum recteque valentem, 
Quam mihi das aegro, dabis aegrotare timenti, 
Maecenas, veniam, dum ficus prima calorque 
Dissignatorem decorat lictoribus atris 
Dum pueris omnis pater et matercula pallet, 
Officiosaque sedulitas et opella forensis 
Adducit febres et testamenta resignat. 
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SENIORS (see page 61). 


(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 
I. Translate, interpret, and give the metres : — 
1. Quoi dono Jepidum novum libellum 

Arida modo pumice expolitum ? 

Corneli, tibi : namque tu solebas 

Meas esse aliquid putare nugas ; 

Iam tum cum ausus es unus Italorum 

Omne aevum tribus explicare chartis. 


2. Soles occidere et redire possunt : 
Nobis, cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 


8. Sic tibi bonus ex tua pons libidine fiat, 
In quo vel Salisubsali sacra suscipiantur ; 
Munus hoc mihi maximi da, Colonia, risus. 
Quendam municipem meum de tuo volo ponte 
Ire praecipitem in lutum per caputque pedesque, 
Verum totius ut lacus putidaeque paludis 
Lividissima maximeque est profunda vorago. 


II. Translate and interpret : — 


1. Tu licet abiectus Tiberina molliter unda 

Lesbia Mentoreo vina bibas opere, 

Et modo tam celeres mireris currere lintres 
Et modo tam tardas funibus ire rates, 

Et nemus omne satas intendat vertice silvas, 
Urgetur quantis Caucasus arboribus : 

Non tamen ista meo valeant contendere amori : 
Nescit Amor magnis cedere divitiis. 

Nam sive optatam mecum trahit illa quietem 
Seu facili totum ducit amore diem, 

Tum mihi Pactoli veniunt sub tecta liquores 
Et legitur rubris gemma sub aequoribus. 

2. CH. Porro etiam ausculta pugnam quam voluit dare. 
NI. Etiam quid porro? hem, accipitrina haec nune erit. 
Deceptus sum: Autoluco hospiti aurum credidi. 

CH. Quintuaudi... NI. Hem, avidi ingenium hau pernoram hospitis. 

III. Translate only : — 


1. Praeterea per se quodcumque erit, aut faciet quid 
Aut aliis fungi debebit agentibus ipsum 
Aut erit ut possint in eo res esse gerique. 
At facere et fungi sine corpore nulla potest res 
Nec praebere locum porro nisi inane vacansque. 
Ergo, praeter inane et corpora, tertia, per se 
Nulla potest rerum in numero natura relinqui. 


2. Neque ego haec eo profero, quo conferenda sint cum hisce, de quibus 
nunc quaerimus, sed ut illud intellegas, cum apud maiores nostros summi 
viri clarissimique homines, qui omni tempore ad gubernacula rei publicae 
sedere debebant, tamen in agris quoque colendis aliquantum operae tem- 
porisque consumpserint, ignosci oportere ei homini, qui se fateatur esse 
rusticum. 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR CLASSICAL HONOBS. 


(May, 1872.) 


No previous notice was given to the Candidates for Honors of the authors from which 
the passages set for ΓΒΒΒΙΒΎΟΙ, were to be taken. 


—~— 


SECOND-YEAR CLASSICAL HONORS. 


I. GREEK TRANSLATION. 


1. Translate Hom. Il. XVIII. 78 -- 98. 


2. Translate :— 


᾿Επεὶ δὲ φέγγος ἡλίου κατέφθιτο 
Καὶ νὺξ ἐπῇει, πᾶς ἀνὴρ κώπης ἄναξ 
"Es ναῦν ἐχώρει, πᾶς δ᾽ ὅπλων ἐπιστάτης ᾿ 
Τάξις δὲ τάξιν παρεκάλει νεὼς μακρᾶς" 880 
Πλέουσι δ᾽ ὡς ἕκαστος ἣν τεταγμένος, 
Καὶ πάννυχοι δὴ διάπλοον καθίστασαν 
Nady ἄνακτες πάντα ναυτικὸν λεών. 
Kal νὺξ ἐχώρει, κοὐ μάλ᾽ Ἑλλήνων στρατὸς 
Ἐρυφαῖον ἔκπλουν οὐδαμῇ καθίστατο " 885 
"Emel ye μέντοι λευκόπωλος ἡμέρα 
- Πᾶσαν κατέσχε γαῖαν εὐφεγγὴς ἰδεῖν, 
Πρῶτον μὲν ἠχῇ κέλαδος Ἑλλήνων πάρα 
Μρλπηδὸν εὐφήμησεν, ὄρθιον δ᾽ ἅμα 
᾿Αντηλάλαξε νησιώτιδος πέτρας 890 
᾿Ἢχώ - φόβος δὲ πᾶσι βαρβάροις παρῆν 
Γνώμης ἀποσφαλεῖσω " οὐ γὰρ ὡς φυγῇ 
Παιᾶν' ἐφύμνουν σεμνὸν Ἕλληνες τότε, 
᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐς μάχην ὁρμῶντες εὐψύχῳ θράσει. 


AESOH. Persae. 
8. Translate Heron. VIII. 78, 79. 


4. Translate :— 


KP. Kat μὴν, ὦ Σώκρατες, φιλήκοος μὲν ἔγωγε καὶ ἡδέως ἄν τι μανθάνοιμε, 
κινδυνεύω μέντοι κἀγὼ εἷς εἶναι τῶν οὐχ ὁμοίων Εὐθυδήμῳ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκείνων, ὧν δὴ 
καὶ σὺ ἔλεγες, τῶν ἥδιον ἂν ἐξελεγχομένων ὑπὸ τῶν τοιούτων λόγων ἣ ἐξελεγ- 
χόντων. ἀτὰρ γελοῖον μέν μοι δοκεῖ εἶναι τὸ νουθετεῖν σε, ὅμως δὲ ἃ 7 ἤκου- 
ον ἐθέλω σοι ἀπαγγεῖλαι. τῶν dd ὑμῶν ἀπιόντων ἴσθ᾽ ὅτι προσελθών τίς μοι 
περιπατοῦντι, ἀνὴρ οἰόμενος πάνυ εἶναι σοφὸς, τούτων Tis τῶν περὶ τοὺς λόγους 
τοὺς εἰς τὰ δικαστήρια δεινῶν, Ὦ Κρίτων, ἔφη, οὐδὲν ἀκροᾷ τῶνδε τῶν σοφῶν; 
Οὐ μὰ τὸν Δία, ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ: οὐ γὰρ οἷός τ ἢ προσστὰς κατακούειν ὑπὸ τοῦ 
ὄχλου. Καὶ μὴν, ἔφη, ἄξιόν Ὑ ἣν ἀκοῦσαι. Τί δέ; ἣν δ᾽ ἐγώ. Ἵνα ἤκουσας 
ἀνδρῶν διαλεγομένων, of νῦν eee εἰσι τῶν περὶ τοὺς τοιούτους ΕΟ 
— Puato. Euthyd. XXX. 
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Il. LATIN TRANSLATION. 


1, Translate:— _ 
fittat, Curculio hércle verba mihi dedit, quom cdgito : 583 
8 mihi anulim subrupuit. CA. Pérdidistin tu anulum ἢ 


TH. Ubi nunc Curculiédnem inveniam? CA. In tritico facillume 

Vél quingentos curculiones pro uno faxo réperies. 587 
Ego abeo: vale atque salue. TH. Male vale, male sit tibi. 

Quid ego faciam ἢ maneam an abeam ἢ sfcin mihi esse os déblitum ἢ 

Cupio dare mercédem, qui illunc ubi sit conmonstrét mihi. 590 


CvRcVLIO. (THERAPONTIGONVS.) 
CV. Antiquom poétam audiui scripsisse in i 


Milieres duas peiores ésse quam unam: rés itast. ᾿. 


Vérum mulierém peiorem, quam haéc amicast Phaédromi, 
Νόῃ vidi [aut} audivi neque pol dici nec fingf potest : 
Quae [éxtemplo] ubi med hiunc habere cénspicatast dnulum, 595 
Régat unde habeam. ‘quid id tu quaeris?’ ‘‘ quia mi quaesitdést opus.” 
Négo me dicere, ut eum eriperet, manum [meam] arripuit mdrdicus. 
Vix foras me abripui atque ecfugi. apage istanc caniculam. 

PLAUTI, Curculio, Actus V. 


583. Attat = “tut, tut.””— 584. subrupuit = surripuit. — 587. cur- 


‘culiones = “ weevils.” faxo = “1 11 warrant.” — 589. oblitum. 


2° Translate : — . 
Ut sumus in Ponto, ter frigore constitit Hister, 
Facta est Euxini dura ter unda maris, 
At mihi iam videor patria procul esse tot annis, 
Dardana quot Graio Troia sub hoste fuit. 
Stare putes, adeo procedunt tempora tarde, 5 
Et peragit lentis passibus annus iter. 
Nec mihi solstitium quicquam de noctibus aufert, 
Efficit angustos nec mihi bruma dies. 
Scilicet in rebus rerum natura novata est, 
Cumque meis curis omnia longa facit. ᾿ 10 
An peragunt solitos communia tempora motus, 
Suntque magis vitae tempora dura meae ? 
Quem tenet Euxini mendax cognomine litus, 
Et Scythici vere terra sinistra freti. 
Innumerae circa gentes fera bella minantur, 15 
Quae sibi non rapto vivere turpe putant. 
Ovipil, Tristia V. 10. 


What is meant by Pontus (1)? Comment on the tense of sumus (1), 
the mood and tense of putes (5), on the derivation and meaning of solsti- 
tiwm (7) and bruma (8). Explain mendax cognomine (18). 

8. Translate :— 

Hoc teneo, hic haereo, iudices, hoc sum contentus uno: omitto ac neg- 
ligo caetera: sua confessione induatur ac iuguletur necesse est. Qui esset 


ignorabas: speculatorem esse suspicabare: non quaero qua suspicione, 
tua te accuso oratione : civem Romanum se esse dicebat. Si tu apud Per- 
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sas aut in extrema India deprehensus, Verres, ad supplicium ducerere, 
quid aliud clamitares, nisi te civem esse Romanum ? et, si tibi ignoto 
apud ignotos, apud barbaros, apud homines in extremis atque ultimis 
gentibus positos, nobile et illustre apud omnes nomen civitatis tuae pro- 
fuisset : 1116, quisquis erat, quem tu in crucem rapiebas, qui tibi esset 
ignotus, quum civem se Romanum esse diceret, apud te praetorem, si non 
effugium, ne moram quidem mortis mentione atque usurpatione civitatis 
adsequi potuit ?— CICERONIS IN VERREM, LXIV p 


Comment on the grammatical construction of confessione, ducerere, pro- 
JSuisset, esset ; compare especially the tense of ducerere with that of pro- 
Juisset, and the mood of esset with that of rapiebas. 


4, Translate :— 


Nunc initia causasque motus Vitelliani expediam. caeso cum omnibus 
- coplis Iulio Vindice ferox! praeda gloriaque exercitus, ut cui? sine labore 
ac periculo ditissimi belli victoria evenisset, expeditionem et aciem, prae- 
mia quam stipendia malebat. diu infructuosam et asperam militiam tole- 
raverant ingenio® loci caelique et severitate disciplinae, quam in pace 
inexorabilem discordiae civium resolvunt, paratis utrimque corruptoribus 
et perfidia inpunita. viri, arma, equi ad usum et ad decus supererant. 
sed ante bellum centurias tantum suas turmasque noverant; exercitus 
finibus provinciarum discernebantur : tum adversus Vindicem contractae 
legiones, seque et Gallias expertae, quaerere rursum arma novasque dis- 
cordias ; nec socios, ut olim, sed hostes et victos vocabant. nec deerat 
pars Galliarum, quae Rhenum accolit, easdem partes secuta ac tum acer- 
rima instigatrix adversum Galbianos ;* hoc enim nomen fastidito Vin- 
dice indiderant. — TaciT1, Hist. I. 51. 


1 ferox = “ flushed.” —? ut cui = ‘‘since it.” —% ingenio = natura. 
—‘* Galbianos = ‘‘ Galba’s people.” 


III. GREEK COMPOSITION. 


Translate THucrp. VIII. 11 to διαφνγὴ ἐπιτηδεία. 


To be turned into Greek Prose :— 


1, After the battle the Corcyreans, having set up a trophy on Leu- 
cimna, a promontory of Corcyra, slew the other prisoners they had taken, 
but kept the Corinthians in bonds. Subsequently, when the Corinthians 
and their allies, after being vanquished at sea, were (yee home, the Cor- 
cyreans were masters of the sea in those parts, and sailed to Leucas, a 
Corinthian colony, and wasted part of the territory, and burnt Cyllene. 


2. And having received what he demanded, he set out from a con- 
cealed spot, and going forward wherever the precipitous part of the island 
allowed, and where the Lacedaemonians, being confident that the place 
was strong, did not keep guard, he got round unperceived by them, though 
with difficulty, and, suddenly appearing on the summit, astonished them 


greatly. 
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IV. LATIN COMPOSITION. 


THE BATTLE OF THE LAKE REGILLUS. 

Translate into English : — 2 

Referentibus iam pedem ab ea parte Romanis, M. Valerius, Publicolae 
frater, conspicatus ferocem iuvenem Tarquinium ostentantem se in prima 
exsulum acie, domestica etiam gloria accensus, ut, cuius familiae decus 
eiecti reges erant, eiusdem interfecti forent, subdit calcaria equo et Tar- 
yr infesto spiculo petit. Tarquinius retro in agmen suorum in- 
enso cessit hosti; Valerium temere invectum in exsulum aciem ex trans- 
verso quidam adortus transfigit, nec i ὑκρϑα equitis vulnere equo 
retardato, moribundus Romanus, labentibus super corpus armis, ad ter- 
ram defluxit. Dictator Postumius postquam cecidisse talem virum, ex- 
sules ferociter citato agmine invehi, suos perculsus cedere animadvertit, 
cohorti suae, quam delectam manum praesidii causa circa se habebat, dat 
Sony ut, quem suorum fugientem viderint, pro hoste habeant. — 

vy 11. 20. 


Translate into Latin :— 


Then Marcus Valerius, the brother of Publius, levelled his lance and 
rode fiercely against Titus Tarquinius, who was the leader of the band 
of the Tarquinii. But Titus drew back and sheltered himself amidst his 
band, gad Marcua rode after him in his fury and plunged into the midst 
of the enemy, and a Latin ran his lance into his side as he was rushing 
on ; but his horse ct Aa not in his career till Marcus dropped from him 
dead upon the ground. Then the Romans feared yet more, and the Tar- 
quinii charged yet more vehemently, till Aulus, the leader of the Romans, 
rode up with his own chosen band ; and he bade them level their lances, 
and slay all whose faces were toward them, whether they were friends or 
foes. — ARNOLD'S History of Rome, I. 98. 


V. GENERAL PAPER. 
1. Translate :— 
Sin ad bella magis studium, turmasque feroces, 
Aut Alphea rotis praelabi flumina Pisae, 180 
Et Jovis in luco currus agitare volantes ; 
Primus equi labor est, animos atque arma videre 
Bellantum, lituosque pati, tractuque gementem 
Ferre rotam, et stabulo fraenos audire sonantes ; 
Tum magis atque magis blandis gaudere magistri 185 
Laudibus, et plausae sonitum cervicis amare. 
ree haec jam primo depulsus ab ubere matris 
Audeat, inque vicem det mollibus ora capistris 
Invalidus, etiamque tremens, etiam inscius aevi. 
Vira. Georg. III. 


184. stabulo: discuss the termination ; what of the quantity of the a? 
— 188. audeat, MSS. audiat. Ladewig proposes gaudeat ; what in that 
case would be the syntax of haec? 

2. Translate -- 


Ἡμεῖς ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι Χαρίδημον ἑποιησάμεθα πολίτην, καὶ διὰ τῆς δω- 
ρεᾶς ταύτης μετεδώκαμεν αὐτῷ καὶ ἱερῶν καὶ ὁσίων καὶ νομίμων καὶ πάντων 
95 
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ὅσων περ αὐτοῖς μέτεστιν ἡμῖν. πολλὰ μὸν δὴ wap ἡμῖν ἐστὶ τοιαῦτα ola οὖχ 
ἑτέρωθι, ὃν δ᾽ οὖν ἰδιώτατον πάντων καὶ σεμνότατον, τὸ ἐν Αρείῳ πάγῳ δικα- 
στήριον, ὑπὲρ οὗ τοσαῦτ᾽ ἔστιν εἰπεῖν καλὰ παραδεδομένα καὶ μυθώδη, καὶ ὧν 
αὐτοὶ μάρτυρές ἐσμεν, ὅσα περὶ οὐδενὸς ἄλλου δικαστηρίου - ὧν ὡσπερεὶ δεί- 
Ὕματος ἕνεκα ἄξιόν ἐστιν ὃν ἢ δύο ἀκοῦσαι. τοῦτο μὲν τοίνυν τὰ παλαιὰ, ws 
ἡμῖν ἀκούειν παραδέδοται, ἐν μόνῳ τούτῳ τῷ δικαστηρίῳ δίκας φόνου θεοὶ xat 
δοῦναι καὶ λαβεῖν ἠξίωσαν καὶ δικασταὶ γενέσθαι διενεχθεῖσιν ἀλλήλοις, ws 
λόγος, λαβεῖν μὲν Ποσειδῶν ὑπὲρ ᾿Αλιρροθίου τοῦ υἱοῦ wap “Apews, δικάσαι δὲ 
Εὐμενίσι καὶ ᾿Ορέστῃ οἱ δώδεκα θεοί. καὶ τὰ μὲν δὴ παλαιὰ ταῦτα, τὰ δ᾽ 
ὕστερον, τοῦτο μόνον τὸ δικαστήριον οὐχὶ τύραννος, οὐκ ὀλιγαρχία, οὐ δημο- 
κρατία τὰς φονικὰς δίκας ἀφελέσθαι τετόλμηκεν, ἀλλὰ πάντες ἀσθενέστεροε 
ἂν τὸ δίκαιον εὑρεῖν ἡγοῦνται περὶ τούτων αὐτοὶ τοῦ παρὰ τούτοις εὑρημένοι 
δικαίον. πρὸς δὲ τούτοις τοιούτοις οὖσιν, ἐνταυθοῖ μόνον οὐδεὶς πώποτε οὔτε 
φεύγων ἁλοὺς οὔτε διώκων ἡττηθεὶς ἐξήλεγξεν ὡς ἀδίκως ἐδικάσθη τὰ κριθέντα. 
— Dem. Aristocr., 88 65, 66. 


3. Translate accurately : — 


Etsi duo milia ducentos milites occidisse constat, Fulvii tamen jam 
reliquos ducentis et viri Hannibalis vires experti consilium optimum fui 
appease: Romano victoriae experti et ob eam causam parum dicto parenti, 

iquot milia decedendum ; ne Poenus, gloria parta haud parentis indigna, 
geu castra obsidendo, sive insidias struendo omnes occidere pararet. 


4. Translate accurately: off ἂν δυναίμην μήτ᾽ ἐπισταίμην \éyew. — 
ΒΟΡΗ. Ant. 686. 


5. Enumerate and explain the various constructions admitted after the 
conjunction πρίν. 


6. Explain the infinitive in Τίνας οὖν εὐχὰς ὑπολαμβάνετ᾽ εὔχεσθαι τὸν 
Φίλιππον ὅτ᾽ ἔσπενδεν ; — Dem. F. L. 381. 10. 


7. Explain the accusative in πληγὴν τύπτεται βαρυτάτην. 


8. Give the difference in meaning between διά and κατά with the geni- 
tive and with the accusative. 


9. Fill out the abridged words and translate accurately: Laodiceam 
veni prid. Kal. Sext. 


10. Translate, explaining the force of the cases : — 
Ite sacris ; properate sacris ; laurumque capillis 
Ponite. — Ov. Metam. 


rr 


FINAL CLASSICAL HONOBS. 


Bach candidate, besides passing on the following five papers, passed also the 
examinations in three of the classical courses open te Beniors and Juniors, — the 
whole written examination for final Honors in the Classics thus occupying twenty- 


four hours. 
I. GREEK TRANSLATION. 


1. Translate Evrip. Hippolyt., vss. 488 -- 460, δέσποιν᾽ ἐμοί. . χθόν 
ἔκγονοι, and vas. 848 - 855, ἔλιπες, ἔλιπες, . . φρίσσω πάλαι. 
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2. Translate Pat. Menon., from p. 99 C to the end: Οὐκοῦν, ὦ Mé- 
νων, . . ὀνήσεις. 

3. Translate either AristTot. Politic. III. 18, from Πολίτης δὲ (8 18) 
through πλωτήρων (8 16), or THucyp. VIII. 65 (of δ᾽ ἀμφὶ), and 66 
through ἀγνωσίαν οὐκ εἶχον. 


4. Translate Hom. ἢ. XVIII., vss. 78-93, Τὴν δὲ βαρὺ στενάχων... 


ἀποτίσῃ. 


IL, IL, Iv. 


The same papers were set in Latin Translation and in Greek and Latin 
Composition which were set for Second-Ycar Classical Honors (see pp. 
137 - 139). 


V. GENERAL PAPER. 


1. Translate Virc. Georg. IIT. 179 -- 189 (see p. 139). 

184. stabulo: discuss the termination ; what of the ΠΕΗΙΤ of the a? 
— 188. audeat, MSS. audiat. Ladewig proposes ga ; what in that’ 
case would be the syntax of haec ? 

2. Translate DEmostTH. Aristocr., 88 65, 66 (see p. 139) : ‘Hyets ὦ ἄ»- 
Spes ᾿Αθηναῖοι. . ἐδικάσθη τὰ κριθέντα. 

3. Translate accurately : --- 

Etsi duo milia ducentos milites occidisse constat, Fulvii tamen jam 
reliquos ducentis et viri Hannibalis vires experti consilium optimum 
fuisse apparet ; Romano victoriae experti et ob eam causam parum dicto 
parenti, aliquot milia decedendum ; ne Poenus, gloria parta haud pa- 
rentis indigna, seu castra obsidendo, sive insidias struendo omnes occidere 
pararet. 

4. Translate accurately: οὔτ᾽ ἂν δυναίμην μήτ᾽ ἐπισταίμην λέγειν. --- 
Sopu. Ant. 686. ° 


5. Enumerate and explain the various constructions admitted after the 
conjunction πρίν. 

6. When does the conjunction ὅπως regularly take the subjunctive, 
and when the future indicative? What classes of exceptions occur ? 

7. Explain od μὴ λαλήσεις AAN ἀκολουθήσεις ἐμοί (ARIST. Nub. 5065). 
Compare this with expressions like οὐ μὴ γένηται τοῦτο. 

8. Translate ἄλλο τι μεῖζον ἐπτιταχθήσεσθε (THUCYD. I. 140), and explain 
the accusative. 


9. Fill out the abridged words and translate accurately : Laodiceam 
veni prid. Kal. Sext. 


10. Translate, explaining the force of the cases : — 
Ite sacris ; properate sacris ; laurumque capillis 
Ponite. — Ov. Metam. 
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11. MODERN LANGUAGES. 
ENGLISH. 


——_ == 


JUNIORS (see page 59). 
(Special Examination, February, 1872.) 


1. What are the eight main branches of the Indo-European family of 
languages? What are the subdivisions of the branch to which English 
belongs? Divide the history of the English language, down to 1550, into 
four periods, giving approximate dates, and the most important literary 
monuments. 

2. Describe and exemplify the Progression of Mutes in the Indo- 


European languages. Describe and exemplify Ablaut and Umlaut in the 
Teutonic languages. 


3. What are the languages which, by contact or otherwise, have most 
affected English, and to what extent and in what way has this influence 
been exercised ? What losses has English suffered in passing from the 
Anglo-Saxon to the modern stage ? 


4. What kinds of words, speaking broadly, do we owe to Anglo-Saxon ? 
What kinds to Latin ? 


5. Of the whole number of words in a modern dictionary what pro- 
portion is of Saxon origin? What is the proportion of Anglo-Saxon in 
the total vocabulary of the Ormulum ; the English Bible ; Shakespeare ; 
Milton? What is the proportion of Saxon words (including repetitions) 
in the language actually employed by Chaucer; in the Bible; by Shake- 
speare ; by Milton? Again, by Johnson, Hume, and Gibbon ? 

6. Show how the progress of the useful arts has caused whole classes 
of words to drop out of use. 


7. What advantages has a homogeneous tongue, like the German ? 
Point out the advantage which the English has over the German in 
respect to certain technical terms. 


8. How does English compare with other languages in regard to the 
number of rhymes? What is the principle of Anglo-Saxon versification ? 
Describe half-rhyme, assonance, line-rhyme. Give an imitative specimen, 
or a description, of the most complex Icelandic versification. 


9. Give the Anglo-Saxon inflections of nouns ; the Semi-Saxon ; the 
Early English. Give the inflections of the verb ἐο help in each of the 
three periods. 

10. Give a brief view of English inflection at the time of Chaucer. 


» 
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1. How many Cases, and what, had the primitive Indo-Euro 
noun ? How many remain in Anglo- -Saxon ἢ How many Voices had the 
Indo-European verb ; the Gothic ; the Anglo-Saxon? How is the Pas- 
sive Voice formed in "Anglo-Saxon ; in German ; in French ; in English? 


2. Give some account of the most noticeable productions in English 
literature from 1350 to 1550. 


3. How far can a nation’s moral and intellectual character be inferred 
from its vocabulary ? 


4. What are Marsh’s objections to a new translation of the Bible into 
English ? 


5. Give the history of the form ifs. Discuss the expression: The 
house is being built. 


6. Write the forms expressing the future (pure and simple) of die; 
first, categorically ; secondly, interrogatively ; thirdly, when following 
I think, you think, he thinks, respectively. 


7. What are the three conditions of Pure English ἢ What is the 
standard of Purity, stated accurately and fully ? 


8. To what authority would you appeal in a question of pronunciation ? 
What standard have dictionary-makers professed to follow, — say, Walker, 
Smart, Worcester? State the difficulties in the way of ascertaining the 
actual use even of an individual. What would be the effect, as to pro- 
nunciation, of introducing phonetic spelling ? 


9. What is the basis of our so-called Standard Spelling ? 


10. Give the most important facts in Shakespeare’s life. Give a list 
of his works. What plays, printed as Shakespeare’s, are of doubtful 
authenticity ἢ 


11. Give a general view of the differences between Elizabethan and 
modern English ? What differences (in Shakespeare) in the inflection of 
Verbs in the Present Indicative ; in the Past Participle of Regular Verbs ; 
in the use of adjectives in —ive and --ὃϊο 3 


12. Make such comment as is necessary on the passages following, 
suggesting other readings when desirable : — 


Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 
To a most dangerous sea. 


The best-condition’d and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies. 


like one 
Who having unto truth, by telling of it, 
Made such a sinner of his memory, 
To credit his own lie — he did believe, &c. 


Where she, at least, is banished from your eye, 
Who hath cause to wet the grief on ’t. 
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But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labora, 
Most busy, least when I do it. 


Leave not a rack behind. 
Aroint thee, witch ! the ramp-fed ronyon cries. 


My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
hakes so my single state of man, that function 
Is smothered in surmise. 


if the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease success. 


Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of care. 


I will advise you where to plant yourselves, 
Acquaint you with the perfect spy o’ the time. 


And dare me to the desert with thy sword ; 
If ee I inhabit then, protest me 
The baby of a girl. 


teas : ΑΔ ἢ τς stevowmng may (by Shakespeare’s usage) be read as 
Let me see, let me see: is not the leaf turned down ? 
To thread the postern of a small needle’s eye. 
Neither have I money nor commodity. 
Our.grandam earth having this distemperature. 
Is now converted : but now I was the lord. 
If you will tarry, holy pilgrim. 
Her sweet perfections, with one self king. 
Stay, the king hath thrown his warder down. 
Just as you left them, all pris’ners, sir. 
Not in the worst rank of manhood, say ’t. 
Fill all thy bones with aches, make thee roar. 
His grace is at Marseilles, to which place. 
Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death. 
O’erworn, despised, rheumatic, and old. 
Earth gapes, hell burns, fiends roar, saints pray. 
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GERMAN. - 


The German Department was not fully organized last year ; consequently only Freslinien 
and Senior papers are given. 


FRESHMEN (see page 56). 


TRANSLATION anp COMPOSITION. 
(Special Examination, March, 1872.) 
Both A and B to translate I., II., and III.; IV. is to be referred to in writing the exercises. 


I. — Gin benfwitrdiges Beifpiel folcher Hartherzigheit gab ber junge Colin, der 
reich(te Padter und Gutsbefiger in La Napoule, der [εἰπε Wein- und Oelgdrten, 
Zitronen- und Pomeranjzenwalber faum in einem Tage burdlaufen fonnte. Son 
Dies beweift bad natiirlice Berderben feines (ἐπι θεὸ, bab er beinabe fieben und 
swangig Sabre alt war, ohne gefragt gu haben, wogu ein Madden erfdaffen fet ? 

II, — Rache ift (if. Die Tochter der Frau Manon hatte dann wohl triumphiren 
fonnen. Aber Mariette war dod ein gar gu guted Kind und thr Herz gu wetd. 

Wenn er fdwieg, that’s ihr leib. Ward er traurig, verging ihr bas Laden. 
Entfernte er fich, modte fie nicht lange bleiben; und war fie gu Haufe, weinte Ke 
peat Thranen ber Reue als Magdalena, und hatte bod nicht halb fo vtel 
gefimnbigt. 

TIT, — Sie blieb ftehen und gitterte vor Schref an allen Gltedern. Dann wollte 
gai zur Hiitte heim. Raum war fle ein paar Scritte guriidgegangen, fab fte 

wieder nad) bem Sdylafer um, und blieb ftehen. . 

Doch aus ber Ferne lieh fich fein Gelicht nidt erfennen. — Fept ober nie war ein 
Gebeimnif zu oie Sie trippelte [εἶεν ber Palme naber. Wher er fdhien fich gu 
regen. Sun lief fie wieder gur Hite. 

IV.— Gr war's gewefen, der Dann bin a aly fle mit ben Blumen necte wm 
ihre Neugier gu foltern. Wozu ? — Er hate Mariette. Er betrug (ich nod immer 
in allen Gefellfchaften gegen bad arme Sind auf unverzethliche Weife. Er wid 
ané, wo er fonnte; und wo er nicht fonnte, betritbte er die fromme Kleine. Gegen 
alle anbern Madden von La Napoule war er gefprachiger, ahh gefalliger, 
al8 gegen Mariette. DMtan denke! er hatte fle nod) nie gum Tang au geforbert, und 
fle tangte bod allerliebft. 


. SECTION A. 
Translate into German : — : 
1QOnce-upon-a-time there #lived in a ®certain *village in 5France a very 
Scharming girl whose 7name was Mariette. She was loved by Colin, the 
richest young man in the village. Had Colin not been so *bashful he 
%might easily have “won Mariette’s “heart. But he did not dare to 
Mtell his “love, and in order to !conceal it, he acted very ! unkindly 
towards the poor child when he saw her. One might think that it would 
be #difficult to win Mariette’s heart in this way, but one can never 
explain the #1 wonderful 7 workings of a young girl’s heart. *So-then 
Mariette “began to love Colin almost without knowing it. But being 
very bashful *herself, she did not let him ?’notice it, and had it not been 
for a lucky accident (had a lucky “accident not been), they might have 
been very unhappy. Colin “sent a beautiful pitcher to Mariette, with- 
out ®saying from whom it came. The whole *history of this pitcher 
is too @long to tell now, the “examination being *only three ®hours 
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long. But it is "enough to “say, that when Colin ™accidentally “broke 
the pitcher one day, he was obliged to *!confess that he had sent it, in 
order to save himself from punishment (not to be 4? punished). 

Thus they *found-out that they had long loved “teach other and they 
were *Smarried the **next day. 

1 einmal. —2 mobnen (reg.). —® gemif. —4 bad Dorf (1. 3). —5 Franfreih. — 
6 reizenb. —7 Name. —® fdhichtern. — 9 fonnen. — 10 leicht. — 11 gewinnen. — 
12 has Herz. — 13 wagen (reg.). — 34 ausfpredyen (sep. pref.). — 15 bie Liebe. — 
16 yerbergen (insep. pref.). — 17 unartig. — 18 fcwer. — 19 nie. —™ erfldren. — 
21 wunderbar. —2 bas Didten und Tracdten.— alfo.— anfangen (sep. pref.). 
— % faft. —% felbjt. — 77 bemerfen. — 385. ber 3ufall.— % fciden (reg.). — 
80 ganj. — δὶ bie Gefdhichte. — 85 lang. — 88 erzihlen. — 88 bad Cramen. — δδ nur, 
— % hie Stunbe (II.). — 87 genug. — 88 fagen. — 89 gufallig. — 40 bredyen. — 41 gee 
ftefen. τῷ ft ftrafen (reg.). — 43 entbeden (reg.). —** fic. — 4 vermablen (reg. ). 
—* πὰ 


SECTION B. 
Translate into German : — 


On the !mountains 2dwelt an ?old ‘mountaineer, who had a 5little 
ὁ daughter. The little one was so 7 pretty, that she ®looked like a 9 beauti- 
ful fairy. 1!Sometimes she was very lonely, !for her father went 
away in order to ’work the ®whole day. She !’feared too the wicked 
spirits of the mountain ; but, being very good, a good fairy who loved 
her, “1 protected her-*against-them “until her father *came back again. 
Then in the *long evening she *"sat *before the “fire ® beside her 
father, who *!told her *many ™fairy-stories, “while smoking his long 
% German ὅδ᾽ pipe and ® drinking his ™evening-glass (whilst he smoked, &c.). 
1 her Berg (I. 2.). —?2 wohnen. —? alt. — * Bergmann. — 5 flein. — 6 dte Tod. 
ter. — 7 biubfd). — 8 ausfehen (sep. pref.).—9® fdin.— 2 bie Fee. — 11 gumeilen. 
— 12 einfam. — 18 benn. — 14 fortgeben (sep. Pre ). --- 16 arbeiten. — 16 gan. — 
17 firdten. — 18 aud. — 19 bofe. — Ὁ εἰ (1. 3). — 21 fcbiigen (reg.). — 3: ba- 
eqen. — 23 bid. — * auriidfommen. — % lang. — % ber Abend. — 27 figen. — 
yor (w. dat.). — Ὁ bad Feuer. — ™ neben (τ. dat.). — 8! erzablen (reg.). — 
82 viel, — 88 Mabrden. — 86 inbem. — % rauchen (reg.). — 86. beutid. — 87 die 
Pfeife. — 88. trinfen (urreg.). — 89 bas Abendglas. 


‘TRANSLATION anp COMPOSITION. 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


SecTion A. 

Translate into English :— 

Dod gefteben Sie, Herr Albert, die Musficht ift nicht angenehut, fle alle nag und 
nad an Manner geben und aus bem Haws verlieren zu πιά ἘΠ. 

Sch verftehe mic darauf, die Leute zu qualen, δαβ fle [τοῦ werden, meiner [od gu fein. 

Sn der Cinfamfeit meines Zimmers hatte ih aber Langeweile. 

Nod nie hatte ἰῷ einen Mann feineds Alters, ber Welt und Lebensart und ein 
angenehmed Aeufere von der Natur hatte, fo empfindlidy gegen ben Muthwillen eines 
hibfden Mtabddens gefeben. 

Mit findlider Bertraulichfeit theilte fie mir alle ihre Heinen Gebeimntffe mit; 
forderte fte gu Wem, wad fte vorhatte, meinen Rath. Selbft aber ihren Angug, 
und wad fie wobl fleibe, mufte id) meine Meinung geben. 
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“ῷ _verfidjerte ihn, baf mir gu viel baran gelegen ware, ded sik ie aes feiner 
Gefellfchaft au geniefen, als bap id) nidt πο εἰπε Wodje gugeben follte, da mir 
obnebdem die Rube gu meiner faum hergeftellten Gefundheit woblthatig fchiene. 

Dads Madden ware vielleicht allein faibig gewefen, mid um alle τ τε meiner 
fdmerzlich erworbenen Welt- und Selbftfenntnif yu bringen. 

Dod) mah ich mir, meiner Uebereilung, meiner Verwirrung die Sdhuld bet, daf 
bie Grdfin folden Ton annehmen mufte. 

Um einiger verddtlider Menfchen mug man fetne Welt veradhten. 

Gin junger Wundarzt nabm fid meiner mit Vorliebe an, und wibderfprad fed 
li orgefepten, bie behaupteten, ich mitffe ben Fup ober bas Leben im Sid 
a en. 

Aber wie ladelnb fle aud) und wie luftig (cherzend fle bie Worte fprad, fdhien bod 
dabei, wenn id) mich nicht gu febr betrog, etme Eleine Vitterfeit — nein, nicht Bitter- 
fett — aber ein leichter Sdymergz um ihre holden Lippen gu fcweben, ben ic) mir gum 
Bortheil gedeutet hatte. 

sorein,“’ ermiderte id, ,,beweids mur, dbaf bas Bild beiber in thren Bugen allju- 
veripandten Sdhinbeiten in meinem Gebdcdmif zu einem eingigen ward.” 

Mid burcdfdauerte Entziiden bei biefer aus der Tiefe ihrer Seele hervorgehenden 
Frage, bei biefen Thrdnen. (Ὁ, Annette! foll id) bleiben 2” 


SEcTION B. 

Translate into English : — 

$e lege mein Kapital nur an Zins, wenn ich die Tddter weggebe. 

Se fubr erfchroden gufammen. : 

Nod) nie hatte ἰῷ einen Mann feines Alters, der Welt und Lebensart und ein 
angenehmes Weufere von ber Natur hatte, fo empfindlidh gegen den Muthwillen 
eines hubfchen Mtaddens gefeben. 

$d fonnte εὖ bem armen” Kinde gulepe nicht abfdlagen, da ihm meine Weigerung 
Thranen ausprefte. 

Gr fept’ ibn an, er tranf ibn aud: 

yw Aran voll fiifer Labe ! 

Ergeht's (ὦ wohl, fo denft an mid, 
Und wie er tritt an des Felfen Hang 

Unb blidt in ben Sdlund hinab, 

Die Wafer, die fle hinunterfdlang, 

Die Charybde jet briillendb wiedergab. 
Und warf'(t du die Krone felber binein 
Und fpradyjt: Wer mir bringet die Kron’. 

Lah mid) bie Grinbe Hiren, denen ich felber nachgugribeln nicht die Beit gebabt. 

Dod wie? Sollt’ er aud) wohl die Wahrheit nit in Wabrheit forbern ? — 
oe ata ber Berdadht, bab er die Wahrheit nur ald Falle brauche, war’ aud gar 
ju Fletn! 

So gang Stodjube fein gu wollen, geht fon nicht. — Und gang und gar nidt Sude, 
geht nod) minber. 
Das gelingt dem Kinftler. 
Nun, weffen Treu’ und Glauben gieht man benn 
Am wenigiten in Brweifel? Dod ber Seinen ὃ 
Doh deren Blut wir find? Dod) deren, die 
Bon Kindheit an uns Proben ibrer Liebe 
Gegeben ? bie und nie getdufdt, ald wo 
Getaufdt gu werden und bheilfamer war ? 
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The German equivalents for most of the words were given on a separate sheet. 


Section A. 
Translate into German : — 


nie was on τὸ 4th of ae the year 1653, at half past nine o’clock in 
the morning, that a wearied traveller appeared in the pretty village of 
Cransac, whither he had come for the est time. The ease was & 
young man of perhaps 27 years, and looked-like a captain in the French 
army. As he alighted from his carriage, it was easy to see that he had 
been wounded. ithout the help of his trusty Thomas, the soldier 
would scarcely have been able to hobble into the cheerful inn, about the 
door of which swarmed a host of pretty children. The host and hostess 
received the wounded hero with many bows, and Fanchon, the host’s 
pretty daughter, was sent to prepare the little corner-room for the guest. 

Everything was done in order to make the captain comfortable, and if 
his wound had not given him great pain, he would have thought himself . 
very happy. It was not long, however, before the cheerfulness of every- 
body caused Herr von Orny, for such was the guest’s name (for so the 
guest was called), to forget his suffering. The host said: ‘‘ We are glad 
that you have come to-day, tor this evening there will be dancing in the 
town-hall, and if you are from the neighborhood, you ought to have 
heard of my Fanchon, who is said to be the best dancer (fem.) in the 


‘* Alas,” replied Herr von Orny, “1 should be only too happy to offer 
my company to the fair Fanchon, but my wound will not allow me to 
dance ; P shall be much pleased, however, to be a spectator.” Herr von 
Orny went to the ball, where he enjoyed himself greatly, although he 
regretted that he had been obliged to decline the dance ; and whoever 
had seen Fanchon dance, would have been willing to confess that a more 
graceful dancer had never been seen in all Languedoc. Herr von Orny 
remained many weeks in Cransac, until his wound was quite healed, ° 
when he began to think that if he wished to do his duty, he ought to 
return to his regiment. One thing, however, bound him to Cransac. 

This was the charms of the lovely Fanchon, who had won our hero’s 
heart before he had been a whole day in Cransac. It is useless to tell 
in-detail the old story of how it all happened ; but, being no less sus- 
ceptible than (the) most men, Orny soon found it impossible to resist the 
fascination of Fanchon’s beauty, and although, after he had been several 
weeks in Cransac, his wound, as we have said, was wholly cured, he yet 
did not wish to leave this lovely village. But his duty obliged him to 
return to his regiment in Spain, where he remained several years. 

When he returned to Cransac, Fanchon had become a beautiful woman ; 
and our hero, who would not have been able to forget her, even if he had 
wished it, said to her when he saw her again: ‘‘ You are even more 
charming than you were several years ago.” 


Secrion B. 
Translate into German : — ᾿ 


In the year 1863 there lived in a certain village in France a very 
charming girl whose name was Mariette. She was loved by Colin, the 
richest young man in the village. Had Colin not been so bashful, he 


\ 
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might easily have won Mariette’s heart. But he did not dare to tell his 
love, and, in order to conceal it, he acted very unkindly towards the poor 
child when he saw her. One might think that it would be difficult to 
win Mariette’s heart in this way, but one can never explain the wonder- 
ful workings of a young girl’s heart. So-then Mariette began to love 
Colin almost without knowing it. But being very bashful herself, she 
did not let him notice it, and had it not been for ἃ lucky accident (had a 
lucky accident not been), they might have~ been very unhappy. Colin 
sent a beautiful pitcher to Mariette, without saying from whom it came. 
The whole history of this pitcher is too long to tell now, the examination 
being only three hours long. But it is enough to say, that when Colin 
accidentally broke the pitcher one day, he was obliged to confess that he 
had sent it in order to save himself from punishment (in order not to be 
punished). Thus they found-out that they had long loved each other, 
and they were married the next day. 


SENIORS (666 page 61). 


SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN. 
(Special Examination, February, 1872.) 
Translate word for word, so far as the idiom of English wili allow. 


I. . 


1 Bruder, den lieben Gott da droben, 
2 (δὸ fonnen thn alle gugleic) nidt loben. 
3 Ciner will bie Sonn’, die ben Undern befdhwert ; 
4 Diefer will’s troden, wads Sener {εις begebrt ; 
5 Wo bu nur die ae fiehft ἀπὸ die Plag, 
6 Da fceint mir des Lebens beller Tag ; 
7 Gebt’s auf Soften bes Burgers und Bauern, 
8 Nun, wabrhaftig, fie werden mid dauern ; 
9 Uber ic) fann’s nidt dnbern — febt, 
10 °6 tft bier juft, wie’d bei’m Einhau'’n gebt : 
11 Die Pferde fdnauben und fepen an, 
12 Liege, wer will, mitten in ber Bahn, 
13 Sey’s mein Bruder, mein leiblicer Sohn, 
14 Serrip mir bie Seele fein Sammerton, 
15 Ueber feinen Leib weg mus ich jagen, 
16 Kann ihn nicht fachte bet Seite tragen. 


17 Unb weil fich’s mun einmal fo suet 
18 Dak bad Glid dem Solbaten lacht, 

19 LaGt’s uns mit beiben Hanbden faffen, 

20 Lang’ werden fie’d und nicht fo treiben laffen. : 
21 Der Friede wird fommen uber Made, 

22 Der dDem Wefen ein Enbe macht ; 

23 Der Solbat zaumt ab, ber Bauer foannt ein, 

24 €h’ man’s benft, wird’s mieder bad Me fen. 

25 Sept find wir πο beifammen int Land, 
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26 Wir haben’s Heft nod) in der Hand. 
27 Laffer wir und auseinandber fprengen, 
28 Werden fie und ben Brodforb hoher hangen. 


Decline : Gott (1), Sohn (13), Friede (21), Wefen (22), Soldat (23), Hand (26). 
What other masculines are declined like Gott? Give the characteristics of 
the various classes of Nouns of the First Declension. What Nouns belong to 
the First Class of that Declension? Give the rules for the Gender of Nouns, 
as determined by derivation or ending. Give the Imperfect sta ora first 
Person, of fonnen (2), will (3), ftebft (5), gebt (7), fcbnauben (11), ltege (12), trae 
gen (16), laffen (20), benft (24). at is exceptional in the form gebt (7) ? 

ive the Imperative Singular of feben, geben, werden, liegen, fein. 


II. 


13 Aus ἢ . 

14 Gin jaudgend Vol, mit liebend eager 

15 Subringlicfeit bed Heeres Fortzug hindernd. 
16 Da fduttelt, [τοῦ bes nod) erlebten Tage, 

17 Dem heimgefehrten Sohn der Greis dte Hande. 
18 Gin Frembling tritt er in fein Cigenthum, 

19 Dad Langit verlaffrne, ein; mit breiten Befter 
20 Dect ri ber Baum bei {εἰπὸν Wieberfehr, 

21 Der fich 20 Gerte bog, ald er gegangen, 

22 Und fdhambaft tritt ald Jungfrau ihm entgegen, 
23 De er einft an der Amme Bruft verliep. 

24 O! οἴ ὦ), wem dann aud) fid) eine Thir, 
25 Sid garte Arme fanft umfdlingend§ sffnen ! 


Conjugate the Verbs in 4, 11, 16, 21. Account for the forms jaudjenb and 
Ttebend in 14, What is exceptional in tritt (18)? What is the ellipsis in 21, 
and under what circumstances is this ellipsis allowable ? 


Hil. 


1 Du {δεν beines Vaterd Herz. Wie Du’s 
2 Hefchreibft, fo ift’s in feinem ECingeweide, 
3 Qn biefed fchmarzen Heucdlers Bruft geftaltet. 
4D mic bat Hillenfuntt qetdufiht. DMtir fandte 
δ Der Abgrund den verftedteften der Geifter, 
6 Den ligefundigften herauf, und ftellt’ thn 
7 Als Freund an meine Seite. Wer vermag 
8 Der Hille Macht au widberfteh'n! Bch 206 
9 Den Bafilisten auf an meinem Bufen ; 

10 Mit meinem Herghlut nahrt’ ich ihn, er fog 
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11 Sid fhwelgend voll an meiner Liebe Briften. 

12 Sc hatte nimmer Arges gegen ihn, 

13 Weit offen lied ἰῷ beds Gedanfens Thore, 

14 Unb warf bie Scliffel weifer Vorficdt weg. 

15 Am Sternenhimmel fuchten meine Wugen, 

16 $m meiten Weltenraum den Feind, den ἰῷ 

17 Sm Herzen meines Herzend eingefdloffen. 

18 — War’ id bem Ferdinand gewefen, wad 

19 Octavio mir war — id batt’ thm nie 

20 Krieg angeflindigt — Mte batt’ ἰδ vermocht. 

21 Gr war mein ftrenger Herr nur, nicht mein Freund; 
22 Rist meiner Trew’ vertraute fich der Naifer. 

23 Strieg war {don gwifdhen mir und thm, alder “ 

24 Den Feldherrnftab in meine Hande legte, 

25 Denn Krieg ift eivig smifden Lift und ee 
26 Nur swifden Glauben und Vertraun ift Friede. 
27 Wer das Vertraun vergiftet, o ber mordet 

28 Das werdende Gefchledt im Leib der Mutter ! 


Give the rule for the Declension of fdwarjen in 3; a specimen of each of the 
two Declensions of Adjectives ; all the rules for putting an Adjective into the 
Second Declension. What verbs are conjuga like fanbe (4)? Conjugate 
the verbs in 7, 8, 10. Show how the Anomalous or Old Verbs may be arranged 
under three classes, giving also the verbs which cannot be classified. 

Give an abstract of the Argument of The Piccolomini and of The Death of 
Wallenstein. When and where was the Lager first performed ? 


SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN anp THIRTY YEARS’ WAR — 
GOETHE'S FAUST (Parr I.). 


(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 
Translate word for word, so far as the idiom of Engllsh will allow. 


Erfier Yager. 


1 So ritt ἰῷ hintber gu den Liguiften. 
2 Sie thaten Πα) juft gegen Magdeburg ritften. 
3 Sa, dad war fdjon ein ander Ding! 
4 Alles da luftiger, lofer ging, 
5 Soff und Spiel und Mabels die Menge ! 
6 Wabhrhaftia, der Spas war nicht gering, 
7 Denn der Lilly verftand fidh αὐ ὃ Commandiren. 
8 Dem eigenen Kbrper mar er ftrenae, 
9 Dem Soldaten lied er Bieles paffiren, 
10 Und ging’s nur nidt aus feiner Caffen, 
11 Sein Sprud) war: Leben und leben laffen. 
12 Aber dads Gite blieb ihm nice frat ; 
13 Seit ber Leipziger Fatalitat 
14 Wollt’ ed eben nirgends mehr flecfen, 
15 Alles bet uns gerieth in’s Stecen. 
16 Wo wir erfcdienen und podten an, 
17 Ward nicht geqrift nod) aufgetban, 
18 Wir mufiten und driden von Ort gu Ort, 
19 Der alte Refpect war eben fort. — 
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20 Da nahm id Handgeld von ben Sachfen, 
21 Meinte, ba mupte mein Glud recht wacdfen. 


1, Who were the Liguiften, and to what confederation were they o ? 
2. Give some account of the siege of Magdeburg, with the date. 13, lain 
the reference to Leipzig. Point out grammatical peculiarities in 2, 3, 5, 8, 10. 
17, What is the force of fon in 3? Is Leipziger in 13 a noun or an adjective, 
and what is its declension # 


1 Da ift der Chef vom Dragonerforps, 
2 Heift Buttler, wir franden ald Gemeine 
3 Nod vor breipig Sabren bet Coin am Rbetue, 
o4 Sept nennt man ibn Generalmajor. 
5 Das madt, er that {ich θα hervor, 
6 That bie Welt mit feinem Kriegdrubm fallen ; 
7 Dod) meine Verdientte, die blieben tm Stillen. 
8 Sa, und ber Friedlander felbft, fiebt Er, 
9 Unfer Hauptmann und hochgebtetender Herr, 
10 Der jest Alles vermag und fann, 
11 Bar ert nur ein (chlidter Edelmann, 
12 Und weil er der Kriegdsgottin fic vertraut 
13 Hat er fic) diefe Grip’ erbaut, 
14 Sit παῷ dem δαί εν der nddite Mann 
15 Und wer weif, wad er nod erreict und ermtift, 
16 Denn nod nicht aller Tage Abend ift. 


δ, Explain the forms thit and baf. 8, Explain the use of Gr. Conjugate 
the verbs in 2, 4,10, 15, Where is the ellipsis in 12? 


1 Den Gottern gleich’ ih nicht! Bu tief ift εὖ gefublt 5 
2 Dem Wurme gleidy’ id, der ben Staub durdwibhle, 
3 Den, wie er fidr im Staube ndabrend lebt, 
4 Des Wandrerd Tritt vernictet und begrabt. 
δ Ft εὖ nicht Staub, was diefe bobe Wand, 
6 Aus hunbdert Fachern, mir verenget, 
7 Der Tridel, ber mit taufendfadem Tanb, 
8 Jn biefer Mottenwelt mid branget ? 
9 Hier fol ἰώ finden, ads mir feblt Ὁ 
10 Soll ich vielleicht in taufend Birchern lefen, 
11 Daf iberall die Menfden fid) gequalt, 
12 Dak bie und δα εἰν Gludlicder gewefen ? — 
13 Was grinfeft Du mir, hobler Sadadel, her, 
14 {Ὁ δαβ dein Hirn, wie meined, einft vertvirret, 
15 Den leidten ag gefucht, und in ber Damm’rung (dwer, 
16 Mit Luft nad) Wahrheit, jdmmerlic geirret ! 
17 Shr Snftrumente {τε 4} foottet mein, 
18 Mit Rad und KRimmen, Walz’ und Bigel. 
19 $d ftand am Thor, ibr folltet Sdluffeln feyn; ὁ ὁ 
20 Swar ever Bart tft frauds, dod) hebt thr nidt die Riegel. 
21 Gebeimnifvoll am lidten Tag, 
22 Laft fic) Natur bed Schleierd nicht berauken, 
23 Und was fie deinem Geilt nicht offenbaren mag, 
24 Das arwinalt bu ihr nidt ab mit Hebeln und mit Sdhrauben. 


5. Decline: diefe bohe Wand. What is the Gender of the Nouns in 6 and 
10? Decline the Pronouns in 19, 20. Explain the construction of fid in 22. 
Give the principal parts of all the verbs which in conjugation resemble mag (23). 
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1 Ja, unfere Wirthfdaft ift nur flein, 
2 “πὸ doch will fte verfeben feon. 
3 Wir haben feine Magd; πιιβ fochen, fegen, ftriden 
4 Und nahn, und laufen frih und fpat; — 
5 Unb meine Mutter ift in allen Sticden 
6 So accurat! 
7 Nicdt dah fie juft fo febr Π eingufdranten bat; 
8 Wir fonnen uns weit eh’r als andre regen. 
9 Mein Vater hinterlies ein hubfd) Bermogen, 
10 Gin Hauschen und ein Gartden vor der Stadt. 
11 Doh bab’ ich jept fo giemlich ftille Tage ; 
12 Mein Bruder ijt Soldat, 
13 Mein Sdhwefterden tft δὲ, 
14 Sch hatte mit bem Kind wohl meine Noth ; 
15 ἘΝῚ iberndbm’ ἰῷ gern nod einmal alle dlage, 
16 Go lieb war mir bad Sind. 


1, When does an Adjective remain uninflected? 2, Point out the use of 
will here, and give the other occasional meanings which this verb has. 3. What 
is the third Person Singular of the Present Indicative of laufen? Give all the 
rules for the modification of the radical vowel in that inflection. 

Give in detail an abstract of the First Part of Gothe’s Faust. 


Nad und nad fam ed auf, dah ein Privatgeridtshof beds Nailers, ber Reidhsbof- 
rath in Wien — anfanglid gu nidtd andern beftimmt als bem Kaifer in Ausubung 
feiner unbegweifelten perjonlidyen Ratferredte mit Rath an die Hand gu gehen — ein 
Tribunal, deffen Mitglieder, von bem aifer allein millfurlic) aufgeftellt unb von 
ihm allein befolbet, ben Bortheil ihred Herrn gu ihrem hodften Gefepe, und bas 

efte ber fatholifchen Religion, gu welder fie fic) befannten, gu ihrer eingigen Ridt- 
Kail maden muften — die ΠΝ Suftiz uber die Reidhsjtande ausubte. Bon 

em Reidshofrath wurden nunmehr viele Redhtshandel swifdhen Standen ungleider 
Religion geiogen, Uber weld gu fpredjen nur bem Kammergeridt gebubrte, und vor 
Entitehung deffelben bem Furjtenrathe gebibrt hatte. 

Then fo ftreng gegen {εἶπε Lruppen, eben fo δ τ gegen ben Feind, von eben 
fo finfterer Gemuthsart ald Wallenitein, lies er biefen an Befcheidenheit und Un- 
eigennitbigfeit tweit binter ὦ guriid. Cin blinder Religtonseifer und ein blut- 
birftiger Verfolgungdsgeift vereinigten (id) mit der natiirliden Wilbbheit feines Cha- 
rafters, ibn gum Gdjrecen der Prote(tanten zu machen. Cin bizgarred und [ᾧτε 
᾿ ΜΠ Ἄεμβετε entfprad biefer Gemiithsart. δ εἴπ, hager, mit eingefallenen Wangen, 

anger Rafe, breiter gerunjelter Stirn, flarfem Stnebelbart und unten augefpiptem 
Gejichte, geigte er fid) gemohnlid in einem fpanifden Wamms von bellgrunem Atlas 
mit ausgefdlipten Wermeln, auf bem Ropfe einen fleinen hod απ εβαρίαι Hut, mit 
einer rothen Straubfebder gegiert, die bid auf den Rucen niederwallte. 


Write the German for the following : — 


1. Let us get up and dress ourselves. 

He had two houses built for me. 

You have forgotten what you had promised me. 

He could not help laughing. 

Hadst thou been here, my brother had not died. 

He would certainly be here, if he had wished to come. 
He ought never to have made the request. 

He will not let himself be seen. 


SS Ce eee eS 
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FRENCH. 


SPECIMEN PAPERS FOR ADMISSION EXAMINATION. 


An examination in the translation of French prose will be held at the be- 
inning of the Freshman year ; those students who pass satisfactorily will not 
required to study French in the College Course. Those who fail may again 
present themselves at the time of examination for conditions before the be- 
ginning of the Sophomore year. 

French cannot be taken as an elective by those who have not passed this 
entrance examination. 

French is required only of those who have failed, before the beginning of the 
Sophomore year, to pass the admission examination in the translation of French 
prose. Students thus required to study French have two hours a week ἐπ ad- 
dition to the other required work of the Sophomore year. 

In addition to a few questions from Paper I. (Elementary Grammar), two 
extracts of easy French prose will be chosen by the examiner for translation. 
The translation should be as literal as pose but in good English, rendering 
French idioms by oe English ones, if possible. 

Paper II. represents the class of extracts that will be given in future exami- 
nations. It is expected that the student should be able to translate at sight 
easy French prose. A few unusual words or constructions will be explained 
to him if necessary. <A fair knowledge of Elementary Grammar would be an 
equivalent for some deficiency in translating at sight. 

Although no examination is passed in pronunciation, it is recommended that 
all care and attention possible be devoted to this from the very beginning 


I. 
1. When is the article elided ? 


2. Give the principal rules for the formation of the plural in nouns 
and adjectives. 

3. Write the plural of the following : chapeau, fils, enfant, cil, cheval, 
pomme, nez, gdteau, feu, fou, royal, bijow, bleu, palais, voix, pays, mon 
livre, son trauail, le ciel, leur mére, monsieur, journal, madame. 

4, Translate into French: to the man; of the man; to the woman ; 
of the woman ; to the men; of the horse ; to the horse ; of the girl; to 
the girl; of the girls ; some sugar ; any sugar; some meat ; some men ; 
any horses ; the girl’s mother ; the men’s books ; I have sugar and bread ; 
he has no sugar; she has no money; to the child; of the child ; the 
boy’s father ; the women’s books. = 


5. Give the principal rules for the formation of the feminine of adjec- 
tives. 

6. Give the feminine of the following adjectives: grand, fou, utile, 
premier, petit, sot, heureux, long, nouveau, vieux, blanc, sage, neuf, jolt, 
complet, doux, faux, bas, mauvais, cruel, ancien. 

7. Translate into French: sugar enough ; much sugar; many men; 
hhow many men ; too many men ; few men ; more men. 

8. Explain the words ce, cet, cette, ces, celui, celle, ceux, celut-ci, celle-ld, 
cect, cela. 

9. Explain the words mon, ton, son, notre, votre, leur. 
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10. Translate into French: his father and her mother; her brother 
and sister ; his chair; her book ; his pen ; her rose; a friend of his; an 
aunt of hers ; his horses ; her eyes ; his aunts ; her uncles ; her sisters ; 
his brothers. 

11. When are mon, ton, son used instead of ma, ta, sa? 

12. Write out the numbers 10, 21, 32, 43, 54, 65, 71, 72, 86, 92, 173, 
494, 1895, 16277. 


13. How are the ordinal numbers formed from the cardinal ? 
14. How are the comparative and superlative formed? Give examples. 


15. Give the comparative and superlative of bon, mauvais, petit, bien, 
mal, pew. : 

16. Give in full the Imperfect and Preterite (Past Definite) Indicative 
of avoir and re. 

17. Give in full the Present Subjunctive of avoir and é&re. 

18. Translate into French: we are; you have; had; they are; he has 
been ; I shall be; you will have had; they would have had ; they will 
be ; we shall not be; will he not be? shouldst thou not have had? do 
not be angry (plural); thou hast not been; having; let us not be angry ; 
let us have courage ; not being there. 

19. What are the terminations of verbs in the Infinitive ? 

20. What are the primitive tenses ? . 

21. What are the derived tenses, and how are they formed from the 
primitive ? . 

22. How are the compound tenses formed ? 

23. Give a synopsis (1st pers. sing.) of all the simple tenses of donner. 

24. Give a synopsis (1st pers. sing.) of all the simple tenses of finir. 

25. Give a synopsis (1st pers. sing.) of all the simple tenses of vendre. 
a Give in full the Future and Preterite (Past Definite) Indicative of 

nner. 


27. Give in full the Conditional of vendre, simple and compound 
(Present and Past). 


28. Give in full the Imperfect Indicative and Subjunctive of donner 
and finir. 

29. Give the Present and Past Participles of vendre, bdéir, and battre. 

30. Translate into French : he sells; let us,finish ; you are ppg a 
let us give ; they will sell; he would finish ; not to give; we are finish- 
ing; do not sell; they give; they finish. 

31. Translate into English : jinissez, donnez, ayant vendu, il faut que 
vous finissiez, i faut que vous vendiez, ne me donne pas, ne m'a-t-il pas 
vendu ce livre ? 

32. Translate into French : he has given me bread ; thse have not sold 
me ea book ; I should have given it to you; we shall finish ; you will 
not sell. 

33. Translate into French: it is 1; it is thou; it is he; it is she; it 
_is we; it is you; it is they ; forme; without thee ; with him ; of her; 
to them. i 
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84. Say anything you know about the forms je, mot, me, il, tut, le, la, 
als, les, leur, euc. 

35. When are the personal pronouns placed after the verb ? 

36. When are the personal pronouns placed before the verb ? 


37. What is the relative position of personal pronouns when more than 
one precede the verb? 


38. Translate into French: 1 give it to him; he gives it to me; we 
shall give them to you; he will not give it to them ; they gave them to 
her ; give it to me; do not give it to them. 


39. Say anything you know about the words quel, lequel, qui, que, 
quoi, dont, en, y. 7 ‘ 
40." Translate into French: I know what you say; what I say is true ; 
what do you say ? I know what is good ; of what are you speaking ? 
41. What is the difference between qui and que as relatives ? 


42. Translate into French: my book and his; his pen and hers; your 
hat and mine; their books and ours; your pens and theirs; her aunt 
and yours. 


43. Say anything you know about on, chacun, chaque, le sien, le leur, 
tout, aucun, personne, rien. 

44, What is peculiar about the conjugation of reflective verbs ? 

45. Give in full the Present Indicative of se réjouir and se flatter. 

46, Give in full the Present Subjunctive of se réjowir and se flatier. 


47. Give in full the Imperative (affirmative and negative) of se réjouar 
and se flatter. 


48. Translate into French: I have rejoiced; he had rejoiced ; they 
have flattered themselves ; we should have rejoiced. 


49. Translate into French: had he flattered himself? has she not re- 
joiced? will you not rejoice ? was I not rejoicing? have you not flattered 
yourself ? 


50. Give in full the verb y avoir (Present i/ y a) simple and compound. 
tenses. 


51. Give in full the verb falloir, simple and compound tenses. 

52. Say anything you know about falloir (il faut, &c.), its use, mean- 
ing, &c. 

53. How are adverbs formed from adjectives ? 

54. Give the principal tenses (1st pers. sing.) of dire, fatre, platre, 
and suivre. j 

55. Give the principal tenses (1st pers. sing.) of craindre, courir, va- 
loir, vivre. 

56. Give the principal tenses (Ist pers. sing.) of boire, absoudre, dor- 
mir, vouloir. 

57. Give in full the Present Indicative of aller, venir, dire, powvoir. 

58. Give in full the Future of aller, valoir, voir, savoir. 

59. Give in full the Present Subjunctive of boire, craindre, dire, rire. 


60. Give in full the Imperfect Subjunctive of tenir, croire, natire, pow- 
voir, cueillir. 


, 
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61. Give the Present and Past Participles of s'asseoir, ceindre, fuir, 
plewvotr, pouvoir, plaindre. 

62. Give in full the Imperative (2d pers. sing. and Ist and 2d pers. 
plural) of botre, crotre, dire, faire, joindre, suivre, tenir. 

63. Give in full the Imperfect Indicative of connattre, écrire, lire, 
mettre, mourir, prendre, s'asseoir, savoir, faire. 

64. Give in full the Preterite Indicative (Past Definite) of devoir, fal- 
loir, crotire, faire, mettre, pleuvotr, se taire, vivre, voir. 

65. Give the synopsis (1st pers. sing. of all the simple tenses) of devoir, 
vouloir, tenir, s'en aller, savoir, craindre, vétir, suffire. 

66. Give the synopsis (1st pers. sing. of all the simple tenses) of senttr, 
saillir, bouillir, conclure, concevoir, coudre, cuire, se taire, vaincre. 

67. Translate into French: I have gone; he goes away ; believin 
seen; I shall run; you say; 1 should sleep; we were reading cmp.) 
I follow ; they will have seen ; they have lived ; I can (am able); 1 ἃ 
not wish ; does he not see? do you please? was he writing (Imp.)? you 
will not say ; we shall send ; he goes away ; go away. 

68. Translate into French: he pleases; what are you doing? I am 
doing nothing ; they took some; he was born in 1857 ; they translate ; 
tell him ; I instruct ; I must say ; I follow you; you conquer; he will 
follow me; we paint; 1 should fear; he must write; 1 have painted ; 
you are reading ; let us not read it. 

69. Translate into English: i ne faut pas que vous le fassiez; ne le lut 
dites pas ; que dites-vous? il est venu me voir ἃ sept heures, 


70. Translate into French: my hat and my brother's; his book and 
your sister’s; these pens and your father’s; I have seen to-day my house, 
yours, and your uncle’s; we have butter and sugar, but no eggs; this is 

, but that is better; can you tell me where it is? have you any pa- 
per? I have some, but he has none; I have a few pencils, have you any ? 
tell me where he is going, if you know ; I am right and you are wrong. 


. 
bd 
2 
3 
ο 


PRONUNCIATION. 
The ability to read French at sight with a passable Deouupeleuon will be accepted as 
an equivalent for a knowledge of the rules of pronunciation. 


a. What letters are silent in aimer, ils donnent (they give), recevoir, 
des, plusieurs, caline ἢ 


b. What final consonants are generally pronounced ? 
c. When is 8 pronounced like z? 
ἃ, Indicate in the following the s’s that have the z sound : 7s ont, ἐἷ8 
sont, NOUS AVONS, NOUS SALONS, base, basse, rose, bosse, rester, saisir, en- 
ne. 
e. How is e pronounced ? 
f. How is é pronounced ? 
g. How is j pronounced ? 
_-h. When has ¢ the sound of ss? 


i. Indicate the mute e’s in the following words: donnerat, vile, jolie, 
donner, petite, boulevard, éternel, faire, terre, perpétuel, mademoiselle. 
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j. Indicate in the following the syllables that have a nasal sound : 
bonne, aucun, inutile, chacune, embonpoint, innocent, intrépide, une, rien, 
unique, ancienne, ami, amplement. 

k. Divide the following words into syllables: jinir, finirai, finissons, 
une, pomme, président, milieu. 

1. In which of the following words is the 7 liquid : famille, celle, fille, 
wil, feuille, folle, milieu 3 

| II. 


8. — Ainsi, pauvre enfant, — dit le gros homme ἃ Camille aussitét 
qu'il le vit ouvrir les yeux, — vous avez été abandonné, et un scrupule 
vous empéche de nommer le monstre qui s’est conduit ainsi ἃ votre égard ! 
D’abord voici les dix francs que je vous dois. .. Voyons, que peut-on pour 
vous? Que savez-vous faire ? 

— Je sais lire, ecrire, calculer et surtout jouer du violon, comme vous 
en avez peut-étre été témoin hier soir, — répondit C. en acceptant ]’argent 
que le gros monsieur lui présentait ; — mais c’est égal, bien qu’on gagne 

e l’argent ἃ ce métier-la. . . ca me faisait mal de voir ces yeux fixés sur 
moi; chaque sou qui tombait & mes pieds me rendait honteux. Si ce 
n’avait pas été pour obliger ce vieillard, certes, je n’aurais pas continué. 
— Mme. Foa. 

Ὁ. Les partisans de l’autorité absolue ont défendu, avec raison, 1’éti- 
quette. Pour que des hommes conservent ἃ leur semblable un pouvoir 
sans bornes, il faut qu'ils le tiennent séparé de l’humanité, qu’ils l’en- 
tourent d’un culte de tous les instants, qu’ils lui conservent, par un con- 
tinuel cérémonial, ce rdle surhumain qu’ils lui ont accordé. 8 maitres 
ne peuvent rester souverains qu’é la condition d’étre traités en idoles. 

Mais apres tout, ces idoles sont des hommes, et si la vie exceptionnelle 
qu’on leur fait est une insulte pour la dignité des autres, elle est aussi un 
supplice pour eux! Tout le monde connait la loi de Ja cour d’Espagne, 

ui réglait, heure par heure, les actions du roi et de la reine, ‘‘de telle 
ἤρου, dit Voltaire, qu’en la lisant on peut savoir tout ce que les souve- 
rains de la Péninsule ont fait ou feront depuis Philippe II Jusqu’au jour 
du Jugement.” Ce fut elle qui obligea Philippe 11] malade ἃ supporter 
un excés de chaleur dont il mourut, parce que le duc d’Uztde, qui avait 
seul le droit d’éteindre le feu dans la chambre royale, se trouvait absent. 
— SOUVESTRE. 


c. Ala fin, prenant courage, j’appelai tout doucement, ‘‘ Catherine !” 
Alors, elle, tournant la téte, s’écria: 

‘* Joseph, . . tu me reconnais ἢ 

— Oui, lui dis-je, en étendant la main.” 

Elle s’approcha toute tremblante, et je l’embrassai longtemps. Nous 
sanglotions ensemble. 

Et comme le canon se remettait ἃ gronder, tout ἃ coup cela me serra la coeur. 

‘*Qu’est-ce que j’entends, Catherine? demandai-je. 

— C’est le canon de Phalsbourg, fit-elle, en m’embrassant plus fort. 

— Le canon ? 

— Oui, la ville est assiégée. 

— Phalsbourg ?. . Les ennemis sont en France! . .” 

Je ne pus dire un mot de plus. . . Ainsi tant de souffrances, tant de 
larmes, deux millions d’hommes sacrifiés sur les champs de bataille, tout 
cela n’avait abouti qu’a faire envahir notre patrie !—ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
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d. Hier soir, pendant que le vieil Alain, dont je suis le favori, me 
servait mon repas solitaire : 

— Eh bien! Alain, lui dis-je, voila une belle journée. Vous étes-vous 
promené aujourd’hui ? 

— Oui, monsieur, ce matin, avec mademoiselle. 

— Ah! vraiment? 

— Monsieur nous a bien vus passer ἢ . 

— I] est possible, Alain. Oui, je vous vois quelquefois passer. . . Vous 
avez bonne mine ἃ cheval, Alain. 

— Monsieur est trop obligeant. Mademoiselle a meilleure mine que moi. 

— C’est une jeune fille trés-belle, 

— Oh! parfaite, monsieur, et au dedans comme au dehors, ainsi que 
madame sa mére. Je dirai ἃ monsieur une chose. Monsieur sait que 
cette propriété appartenait autrefois au dernier comte de Castennec, que 
javais l’honneur de seryir. 

Quand la famille Laroque acheta le chateau, j’avouerai ἃ monsieur que 
jeus le coeur un peu gros, et que j’hésitai ἃ rester dans la maison. 
Pavia été élevé dans le respect de la noblesse, et il m’en coiitait beau- 
coup de servir des gens ans naissance. Monsieur a pu remarquer que 


jéprouvais un plaisir particulier ἃ lui rendre mes devoirs ; c’est que je. 


trouve ἃ monsieur un air de gentilhomme. Stes-vous bien sfir de n’étre 
pas noble, monsieur ?— FEUILLET. 


e. Saint Lovuts. — Roi, il est le modéle des rois; chrétien, il est le 
modéle de tous les hommes. Quel exemple pour nous! il est humble 
dans le sein de la grandeur ; et nous, hommes vulgaires, nous sommes 
enflés de vanité et d’orgueil! I] est roi, et il est humble: c’est beaucoup 
pour les moindres particuliers d’étre modestes; mais quelle différence 
entre la modestie et l’humilité! Saint Louis secourt les pauvres, tous les 
paiens l’ont fait; majs il s’abaisse devant eux, il est le premier des rois 
qui les ait servis. C’est la ce que la morale paienne n’avait pas seulement 
imaginé. Toutes les vertus humaines étaient chez les anciens: les vertus 
divines ne sont que chez les chrétiens. Voir d’un méme ceil la couronne 
et les fers, la santé et la maladie, la vie et la mort; faire des choses ad- 
mirables et craindre d’étre admiré ; n’avoir dans le cceur que Dieu et son 
devoir ; n’étre touché que des maux de ses fréres; étre toujours en pré- 
sence de son Dieu ; n’entreprendre, ne réussir, ne souffrir, ne mourir que 
pour lui: voila Saint Louis, voila le héros chrétien ; toujours grand et 
toujours simple, toujours s’oubliant lui-méme. — VoLTAIRE. 


f. Les feuilles et les fleurs de la ig ag des végétaux reflétent les 


rayons de la lune comme ceux du soleil. . . δ᾽ αἱ éprouvé un effet enchan- 
teur de ces reflets lunaires. Quelques dames et quelques jeunes gens de 
mes amis firent un jour avec moi la partie d’aller voir le tombeau de 
Jean-Jacques ἃ Ermenonville; c’était au mois de mai. Nous primes la 
‘voiture publique de Soissons, et nous la quittames ἃ dix lieues et demie 
de Paris, au-dessus de Dammartin. On nous dit que de 14 ἃ Ermenon- 
ville il n’y avait qu’une heure de promenade. Le soleil allait se coucher. 
Nous marchimes plus d’une heure et demie dans une vaste campagne sans 
rencontrer personne. II faisait nuit obscure, et nous nous serions infail- 
liblement égarés si nous n’eussions apercu une lumiére au fond d’un Γι 
vallon : c’était une lampe qui éclairait la chaumiére d’un paysan. ,Il n’y 
avait l& que sa femme qui distribuait du lait 4 cing ou six petits enfants 
de grand appétit. Comme nous mourions de faim et de soif, nous la 
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pene de nous faire participer au souper de sa famille. Nos jeunes 
ames parisiennes se régalérent avec elle de gros pain, de lait, et méme 
de sucre dont il y avait une assez ample provision. Nous leur ttnmes 
bonne compagnie. Apres ce festin champétre, nous primes congé de 
notre hétesse, aussi contente de notre visite que nous étions satisfaits de 
sa réception. Elle nous donna pour guide l’atné de ses garcons, qui, apres 
une demi-heure de marche, nous conduisit & travers des marais dans les 
bois d’Ermenonville. Le lune, vers son plein, était déja fort élevée sur 
lhorizon et brillait de I’éclat le plus pur dans un ciel sans nuages. — 
BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE. 


g. Sophronyme, ayant perdu les bieris de ses ancétres par des naufrages 
et par d'autres malheurs, s’en consolait par sa vertu dans 116 de Délos. 
Pendant qu'il vivait heureux sans biens dans cette retraite, il apergut un 
jour sur le rivage de la mer un vieillard vénérable qui lui était inconnu ; 
e’était un étranger qui venait d’aborder dans 116. Ce vieillard admirait 
les bords de la mer, dans laquelle.il savait que cette fle avait été autrefois 
flottante ; il considérait cette céte, ot s’élevaient, au-dessus des sables et 
des rochers, de petites collines toujours couvertes d’un gazon naissant et 
fleuri ; il ne pouvait assez regarder les fontaines pures et les ruisseaux 
rapides qui arrosaient cette délicieuse campagne ; il s’avangait vers les 
bocages sacrés qui environnent le temple du Dieu; il était étonné de voir 
cette verdure que les aquilons n’osent jamais ternir, et il considérait déja 
le temple, d’un marbre de Paros plus blanc que la neige, environné de 
hautes colonnes de jaspe. — FENELON. 


h. Un certain gofit pour la parure et les décorations se trouve souvent 
ἃ Naples ἃ cété du manque absolu des choses nécessaires ou commodes. 
Les δ ως sont ornées agréablement avec des fleurs et des fruits ; 
quelques-unes ont un air de fete qui ne tient ni ἃ l’abondance ni ἃ la fé- 
licité publique, mais seulement ἃ la vivacité de l’imagination : on veut 
réjouir les yeux avant tout. La douceur du climat permet aux ouvriers 
en tout genre de travailler dans la rue. Les tailleurs y font des habits, 
les traiteurs leur cuisine, et les occupations de la maison, se passant ainsi 
au dehors, multiplient le mouvement de mille manieres.— DE STAEL. 


COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS IN FRENCH. 


The papers printed below do not include any of the special examinations of the year. 
In some cases synopses were used, from which a limited number of questions were 


selected. 
SOPHOMORES (see page 57). 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) ι 


Translate into English : -- 

1. Tout en donnant libre cours ἃ ma juste colére, je n’en voulus pas 
moins remercier le journaliste qui la veille avait parlé de moi. Quel que 
fait ce folliculaire, il ne me convenait pas d’étre son obligé ; l’honorer de 
ma Visite, c’était déja m’acquitter. 


x 
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Mais de tous ces jeux d’esprit, il n’y en a point qui me Soient plus 
odieux que les paradoxes d’autrefois, mensonges morts depuis longtemps. 
Ils me font l’effet d’une vieille courtisane qui a oublié de se faire enterrer, 
et ὍΣ proméne parmi la jeunesse dégodtée, son fard, ses faux cheveux, et 
ses rides. 

De tout temps, les ministres ont servi de but ἃ messieurs les follicu- 
laires : le plus célébre gazetier est celui qui en abat deux ou trois. 

Voila notre capitaine qui va au feu ; j'espére que vous nous donnerez 
un coup de main; la brigue est puissante, nous ne ]’emporterons qu’d 
force de paroles et d’action. 

Mais H. était un admirable joueur de paume ; pas de plaisanterie qu’il 
ne recfit et ne renvoyat de premitre volée. Une fois touché par lui, on 
n’y revenait guére. — Paris en Amérique. 


2. Agathe, qui aurait df étre défiante puisqu’elle était bornée, se livrait 
aussi aveuglément que sa maitresse. 

Emma parcourut d’un coup d’ceil les quatre coins de la salle d’at- 
tente ; elle n’y vit rien de-saillant, que le ratelier d’une vieille Anglaise. 
Jusqu’au dernier moment, elle s’attendit ἃ voir entrer quelque providence 
en paletot marron, quelque Deus ex machina roulé dans un plaid ; elle en 
fut pour son espérance. La cloche sonna, les portes glisstrent dans leurs 
rainures, le capitaine prit les parapluies ; il fallut partir. 

A peine installé, il se retrancha de son mieux en fermant la portiére et 
en baissant les stores: c’est ainsi qu’on s’y prend lorsqu’on aspire ἃ voy- 
ager seul. Mais un couple fort ingambe escalada le marchepied et 
s'empara des deux coins qui restaient libres. 

L’entretien fut interrompu par le capitaine, qui s’éveilla en éternuant 
trois fois. I] chercha la cause de sa démangeaison et la trouva dans 
Vétoffe dont le voisin était vétu. C’était un tissu soyeux de laine -trés- 
longue, aussi chaud qu’une fourrure et beaucoup plus léger, excellent, en 
somme, pour le voyage. Mais M. B. avait aspiré une bouffée de laine, et 
un chatouillement incendiaire lui mettait le nez tout en feu. 

Le pauvre garcgon resta coi et se fit aussi mince qu'il put. La premiére 
escarmouche n’avait pas été brillante. — T'rente et Quarante. 


ὃ. —Ah, fripon! Plus de badinage? Vous, qui faites l’entendu, 
faites-moi part de ce dont il s’agit. — Mal vous prendra de broder ou d’y 
mettre du vétre. Est-ce que vous avez pris M.S. en grippe ?— Mais c’est 
lui qui tient la queue de la poéle. — fi n’a, pas inventé la poudre et il 
tranche du grand seigneur, c’est vrai; mais vous devriez lui passer ce tic- 
la, ou bien vous y faire. — D’ailleurs, vous avez beau refuser de me mettre 
au courant de ce qui s’est passé tout ἃ l’heure. — Je vais vous mettre au 
pied du mur. 

— Vous me croirez peut-étre la téte un peu félée. — Vous me direz 
méme que je suis un mauvais sujet, et que je ne tiens pas du tout de mon 
pére ; mais advienne que pourra, je me tairai. — Je tiendrai bon, dussé-je 
m’en mordre les doigts plus tard. 

— Tout de bon? Mais je n’en reviens pas. — Je me mettrais en quatre 
pour vous. — I] ne tiendrait qu’ ἃ vous de réussir.— Maintenant que 
vous tenez ἃ faire la mine et ἃ vous passer de moi, tirez-vous-en comme 
vous pourrez. — Chardenal. 
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Translate into French : — 

If the French equivalent for any word does not occur to you, insert the English 
word, indicating the construction. 

Write all the numerals in words. 

1. When he spoke, all listened to him with respect. 2. In notes, the 
date is eoneray put at the end. 3. It is a long time since they have 
seen each other. 4. Hardly had he learned what I had done for his 
brother, when he went away. 5. People don’t like to be told their faults. 
6. There, my boy, is what may be called a failure, and yet I did not die 
from it. 7. I must see her once more whom I am leaving forever. 
8. “I tried to persuade myself that your father’s horror for this name of 
artist was the only obstacle which separated us.” — ““ Had it been the 
only one, it would have sufficed.” 9. The more I go (about), the more 
I pride myself on my acquisition. 10. There are few men who resemble 
you, father; without you, I should not enjoy anything in the world. 
11. ‘‘Good morning, Marie, I am delighted to see you. I thought you 
were in Spain still. When did you arrive in Boston?” — ‘‘I have Just 
arrived. I left Madrid sooner than I expected, on account of my cousin 
Charles, the son of M. M., who is going to be married in three weeks. 
He is to marry a young French lady, who is four years older than him- 
self, and whose portrait I will show you when you come to see me. Tell 
me, if you can, what people think of the match.” — ‘‘ There can be but 
one opinion about it. However agreeable she is, dnd whatever accom- 
ame she has, it is evident that she has no affection for him. If 

e should die the day after the wedding, she would not weep about it. 
If you had been at Paris a year ago, you would certainly think as I do.” 
12. Who wrote the letter which you received this morning, and which 
you were reading when I met you? 13. This cloth used to be sold for 
five francs a yard. 14. Each gave his advice. 15. What is there in- 
teresting in what they are talking about? 16. What prevented him from 
stealing that velvet coat of yours? 17. I complained of her yesterday, 
and I shall complain of her again to-day. 18. Whatever be their inten- 
tions, we must not forget that it is easier to say it than to doit. 19. He 
is useful to and joved by his family. 20. I made this man drink a glass 
of wine. 21. I shall make that man consent to this request. 


JUNIORS (see page 59). 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


1. Translate into English : — 


a. — Dites-moi un peu comment ce ladre s'y prend pour faire des em- 
prunts sur le pied du denier trente. Veuillez m’aboucher avec lui. 

— De quoi vous avisez-vous ? Vous n’étes pas majeur. Gardez-vous 
bien de manger votre blé en herbe. 

— Que voulez-vous que j’y fasse? Me voil& gueux comme un rat. Il 
me faut, dés ce soir, mille dens en esptces bien trébuchantes. J'ai fait 
rage pour me les procurer, mais je n’ai pu en venir ἃ bout. ΠΝ 

— Comment ! mille écus vous remettraient sur pied! Vous voila bien 
malade! I] ne tient qu’ ἃ vous de vous défaire de vos facheux créanciers. 
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Laissez-moi agir auprés de votre belle-mére. Bien qu’elle m’ait fait mau- 
vais visage ἃ cause de I’affaire de tantét, j’essuyerai volontiers sa colére, 
je filerai doux, je me laisserai accommoder de toutes pices, et s'il ne 
tient qu’ ἃ moi, j’aurai votre fait. 

— Je m’en rapporte ἃ vous. Mais, aprés tout, je saurai bien m’y pren- 
dre moi-méme. Je n'ai pas besoin de procureur. Moyennant quelques 
douceurs, je saurai bien l'amadouer. J’y vais de ce pas. 

— A la bonne heure! Je ne trouve rien ἃ redire ἃ cela. Mais, quant 
aux fesse-mathieu, méfiez-vous des guets-apens qu’ils pourront vous ten- 
dre, et quant au dit préteur avec son mémoire de hardes et de nippes, ce 
n’est pour tout potage qu’un faquin et un maraud. Tenez-vous-le pour 
dit ; quant & cela je n’en démordrai point. 

b. L cole des Femmes, Act I1., Sc. 1, 1. 1-10. 

6. L’'Ecole des Femmes, Act IV., Sc. 6, 1. 1-25. 


2. Give the corresponding English expressions for: a. Mauvaise herbe 
crott toujours. Ὁ. Qui se sent morveux, qu'il se mouche. c. Est-ce que 
jen puis mais? d. A d autres. e. Ce ne sont pas des prumes que cela. 
{. J’en suis quitte ἃ bon compte. g. 11 Va fait de plus belle. 


3. In what special senses are the following words used by Molitre: 
JSeindre, féru, cadeau, canon, créance, heur, confrérie, blanchir, ruelle. 

4. Explain the expressions: a. Adler sur les brisées de quelqu'un. 
Ὁ. C'est son épée de chevet. c. Vous aurez beau tourner. ἃ. Il nousena 
Sait accroire. 


5. What Latin play has Moliére imitated in L’ Avare 3 


6. Translate into French : — 


a. Mrs. N.’s watch had stopped; how provoking! Vexed at having 
no immediate means of convincing people that she was right, our heroine 
consoled herself by proceeding to criminate her husband, not in this par- 
ticular instance where he pleaded guilty, but upon the general charge 
of being always too late for dinner, which he strenuously denied, 

b. The voice and manner together, now that he spoke out; the com- 

osure of the speaker ; the presence of his son; and his knowledge of 

τ. P., afforded a clue to his identity which it was impossible to mistake. 

c. One Alena ς on his return from hunting, he told me that he could 
understand the language of birds. There were two owls on a heap of 
rubbish. I asked him to repeat to me what they were saying, but he 
answered that he dared not tell me what it was. 

d. He always maintains an argument with heat and clamor, and when 
he a himself in the right, ‘he never gives his opinion modestly and 
coolly. 

e. If my worthy friend should betray any infirmity of old age, you 
would observe a look of concern in his butler and coachman, who are 
wonderfully desirous of pleasing him. 

f. I have been at a great deat of trouble to get back the money he bor- 
rowed. 

g. It’s quite understood that, if there ’s no room inside, he agrees not 
to charge me more than the outside price. 

h. As they are travelling to London, we trust you will have the pleasure 
of their company all the way. 


10* 
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Barly and Norman French (see page 61). 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


1. Traduisez en bon francais moderne : — 


_ Au mois d’aoust entrames en nos nez ἃ la Roche de Marseille. A celle 
journée que nous entrames en nos nez, fist l’en ouvrir la porte de la nef, 
et nrist l'en touz nos chevaus ens, que nous devions mener outre-mer ; et 
puis reclost l’en la porte et l’enboucha l’en bien, aussi comme l’en naye 
un tonnel, pour ce que, quant la nef est en la mer, toute la porte est en 
l’'yaue. Quant les chevaus furent ens, nostre mestre notonnier escria ἃ 
ses notonniers, qui estoient ou bec de la nef, et leur dit: “ Est arée vostre 
besoigne? Sire, vieingnent avant les clers et les proveres.” Maintenant 

ue il furent venus, il leur escria: ‘‘Chantez, de par Dieu”; et ils 
sescrierent touz ἃ une voix: Veni creator spiritus. Et il escria ἃ 868 
notonniers: ‘‘ Faites voille, de par Dieu”; et il si firent. Et en brief 
tens le vent se féri ou voille et nous ot tolu la veue de la terre, que nous 
ne veismes que ciel et yaue; et chascun jour nous esloigna le vent des 
pou oli nous avions esté nez. Et ces choses vous monstré-je que celi est 

ien fol hardi, qui se ose mettre en tel péril, ἃ tout autrui chatel ou en 
péchié mortel ; car I’en se dort le soir 1& ot en ne scet se ]’en se trouverra 
ou fons de la mer. 

En la mer nous avint une fitre merveille, que nous trouvames une mon- 
taigne toute ronde qui estoit devant Barbarie. Nous la trouvames entour 
leure de vespres, et najames tout le soir, et cuidames bien avoir fait plus 
de cinquante lieues, et lendemain nous nous trouvames devant icelle 
meismes montaigne; et ainsi nous avint par deux foiz ot par troiz. 
Quant les marinniers virent ce, il furent touz esbahiz, et nous distrent 

ue nos nefz estoient en grant péril ; car nous estions devant la terre aus 
trazins de Barbarie. rs nous dit un preudomme prestre que en ap- 
peloit doyen de Malrut, car il n’ot onques persécucion en paroisse, ne par 
défaut d’yaue, ne de trop pluie, ne ΕἸ Ἢ persécucion, que aussi tost 
comme il avoit fait troiz processions par troiz samedis, que Dieu et sa 
mére ne delivrassent. Samedi estoit ; nous feismes la premitre procession . 
entour les deux maz de la nef: je-meismes m’i fiz porter par les braz, 
pour ce que je estoie grief malade. Onques puis nous ne veismes la mon- 
taigne, et venimes en Cypre la tiers samedi. — JOINVILLE. 


2. Traduisez en francais : — 


a. Seven years have now a since I waited in your outward:rooms, 
or was repulsed from your door; during which time I have been push 

on my work through difficulties of which it is useless to complain, an 
have brought it, at last, to the verge of publication without one act of 
assistance, one word of encouragement, or one smile of favor. 

b. This state of mind could not last long, and I returned with languid 
feelings to my inn. I ordered my dinner, green and a sweetbread ; 
it had been a favorite dish with me in my childhood ; I was allowed to 
have it on my birthdays. I was impatient to see it come upon the table ; 
but, when it came, I could scarce eat a mouthful ; my tears choked me. 
I called for wine; I drank a pint and a half of red wine, and not till 
then had I dared to visit the churchyard where my parents were interred. 
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8. GRAMMAIRE HISTORIQUE. 


a. Caracteres spécifiques des mots d’origine populaire: 1. Persistance 
de l’accent latin; 2. Suppression de la voyelle breve; 3. Chute de la con- 
sonne médiane. 

b. Verbes: Formation du futur et du conditionnel ; lettre caractéris- 
tique de la 2°, de la 3° personne du singulier; division des formes verbales 
en fortes et faibles ; iss dans emplissais ; ¢ dans donne-T-il. 

e. Differences dialectales: ameve, amaic, amoue (aimais); rot, reine. 
Orthographe dite de Voltaire. | 

4. LITTERATURE. 

a. Cycle carlovingien: Chanson de Roland, Chronique de Turpin ; 
Roman des Loherains ; Chanson des Saxons ; Ogier le Danois ; Voyage de 
Charlemagne ἃ Jérusalem ; caracttre féodal des chansons de geste ; Eten- 
due du cycle carlovingien. 

b. Fabliaux, satires, lais, fables: Les romans de Renart; Rutebeuf ; 
Marie de France ; le roman des‘ sept sages. 


Old French (see page 61). 


(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 
To be translated : — 
1 Moult fu dolenz Guillaumes li marchis, zs 
2 De Vivien est moult mus et pensis, 
8 L’eve li cole aval par mi le vis: 
4 Lors le conforte Guiborc la seignoris 
5 Et les enfanz qu’ele ot soef norris. 
6 Plore Guillaumes ; Guiborc le conforta ; 
7 ‘*Gentex cuens, sire, ne vos esmaiez ja ; 
8 Tex a perdu qui regaaignera, 
9 Et tex est poures qui riches devenra ; 
10 Tex rit au main, au vespre plorera ; 
11 Ne se doit plaindre li homs qui sante a. 
12 Bone piece a li siecles commenca, 
13 Mors est Adans que Dex primes forma, 
14 Et si enfant quanques il engenra ; 
15 Par le delouve toz li mondes noia, 
16 Fors que Noe plus nus n’en eschapa ; 
17 Ensi le volt qui le monde restora. 
18 Moult a dure et encor durera ; 
19 Ja de la mort uns seus n’eschapera ; 
20 Taut com el siecle chascuns demourera 
21 Si se contiegne au miex que il porra ; 
22 Se il sert Deu, a bone fin veura. 
23 Moult doit liez estre homs qui bone feme a, 
24 Et s'il est bons de fin cuer l’amera, 
25 Le bon consell qu’el li done crera, 
26 Et je sui cele qui bon le vos donra.” 
GUILLAUME D’ORANGE. 


5. In what case is Jes enfanz? How are the terminations of singular 


and plural distinguished ? Is sgef one syllable or two ? 
4, 6, 9, 11. How do you scan these verses? Are they hendecasyllabic ? 
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To be translated : — 
1 “δ ! fine amor, et qui pensast 
2 Que cilz feist vers moi desroi 
3 Qui disoit, kaut estoit o moi 
4 Et je faisoie: mon povoir 
5 De faire trestout son vouloir, 
6 Qu’il iert tous miens, et a sa dame 
7 Me tenoit et de cors et de ame, 
8 Et le disoit si doucement 
9 Que l’en creoie bonement, 
10 Ne je ne cuidasse a nul fuer 
11 Qu’il pouist trover en son cuer 
12 Envers moi courrous ne haine 
13 Por duchoise ne por roine ? 
14 Car bien connois en mon courage 
15 S’avant morust, que taut ]’amaisse 
16 Que apres lui petit duraisse ; 
17 Qu’estre morte o lui me fust miex 
18 Que vivre si que de mes iex 
19 Ne le veisse nule fois. Ὁ 
20 Ha! fine amor, est ce dont droiz 
21 Que il a ainsis descouvert 
22 Nostre consoil dont il me pert ? 
23 Qu’a m’amor otroier li dis 
24 Et bien en convenant li mis 
25 Que a cele eure me perdroit 
26 Que nostre amor descouvreroit. 
27 Et quant j’ai avant perdu lui, 
28 Ne puis apres itel anui, 
29 Sans celui por coi je me deul, 
30 Ne puis vivre, ne je ne veul, 
31 Ne ma vie ne me plait point ; 
32 Ains pri Dieu que la mort me doint, 
83 Et que tout aussi vraiement 
34 Com j'ai ame bien loiaument. 
35 Celui qui ce m’a porchacie 
86 Ait do Tanis de moi pitie, 
37 Et a celui qui a son tort 
88 Μ᾽ ἃ trahie et livree a mort 
89 Doint l’onor, et je le vee : 
40 Ne ma mort n’est se douce non, 
41 Ce m’est avis, quant de li vient ; 
42 Et quant de s’amor me souvient, 
43 Pour li mourir ne m’est pas paine.” 
44 Atant se tut la chastelaine 
45 Fors qu’ele a dit en souspirant 
46 ‘*Dous amis, a Dieu vous commant.” 
CHASTELAINE DE VERGY. 


6. In what tense is tevt? 10. From what Latin verb is cuidasse de- 
rived, and in what mood and tense is it? From what Latin word is fuer 
derived? 17. In what mood and tense is fust? 82. Doint: from what 
Latin verb? 23, 24, 41, 43. In what case is di? 
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SOPHOMORES (see page 57). 


(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 
Translate : — 


— Siete mai stato a Venezia? E quasi una domanda illecita, dopo il 
ponte che la congiunge a Milano. Pure, se mai le circostanze non ve lo 
avesscro permesso finora, fate uno sforzo e andateci. 

— Ma io devo Leah dei colombi di San Marco. Chi pud contarli? 
Quale ὁ l’origine di questi colombi ? 

— Dal giorno in cui lasciammo la nostra Perla, fino a quello in cui 
stiamo per rivederla, non peserone che pochi mesi ; ma questo breve in- 
tervallo ὁ contrassegnato da un avvenimento che nessuno potra cancellare 
nella mente dei Veneti. La Repubblica cadde. 

— La povera famiglia di cui raccontiamo la storia, non aveva guada- 
gnato né perduto ai moti politici del 1848. 

— Fu verso quest’epoca che ebbe luogo l’incidente del colombo. Perla 
lo chiamava Marco, pensando alla storia di quei colombi; mentre il suo 
cuore lo chiamava Beppo. ‘‘Chiamalo come vuoi, ma non Marco,” disse 
il vecchio Luca, ‘‘e toglili dal collo quel nastro repubblicano.” 

— Giure (cosl chiamavasi l’ufficiale) era un ‘giovine di bello aspetto. 
Egli non mancd di chieder novelle della giovane. Non tardd molto a 
sapere cid che era avvenuto nella sua assenza. Gli dissero di Beppo, e 
della morte di quel valoroso. 

— Perla, vedendo che la sua resistenza non la salvava dalla persecuzione 
dell’ alfiere, si determino ad ascoltarlo. Chiesta di un colloquio, assenti. 

— Tonio cominciava a ἔπος la pazienza ; 6 se Perla non gliel’ avesse 
impedito, avrebbe pit volte pregato il signor ufficiale di andarsene. 


1. Write the following sentences in idiomatic Italian, using the text 
as vocabulary (English words in italics are to be left out in Italian) : — 


a. One day, while I was going toward San Marco, a young ensign saw 
me, called me, and asked me (dat.) what was the origin of the many 
doves which were passing. They were so many that we were not able to 
count them, and each of them was distinguished by a beautiful ribbon. 

Ὁ. That youth prayed me to relate fo him all their history. Being 
asked several times, I assented, and determined to tell him all that which 
I knew of their origin. I was about to begin, and I would have spoken 
to him of Perla and of Tonio her brother (fratello), and of Luca and all 
the others, and of all that which had happened fo them from the year 
1848 until now, if he had allowed me. 

6, But he prevented me, saying that he had lost his patience. He 
was not thinking of anything except the doves, and he said: ‘‘I do not 
wish to know anything else. Do not thou relate to me anything else.” 

ἃ, We were both on (sw) that very beautiful bridge by which Venice is 
joined to Milan. This is the most beautiful of all the places that I have 
ever seen. In this interval, while we were talking, there apse all the 
family of Luca. I called the old man, and having prayed him to relate 
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himself to the officer the story of the doves, I left them there and went 
away. 

e. Another day, in this same place I saw a youth fall from that bridge. 
He had made every effort to (per) save himself from death, but his circum- 
stances prevented him. Who would have had the heart to (di) leave 
him ? Not I. Everybody was asking: ‘What is his name?” and 
‘* Who will save the poor (dimin. 7n-etto) fellow?” 

f. After the event many said that he would have been lost, if I had not 
done that which I did. I thought of my poor brother, of ail my family, 
even of myself. But the interval was very brief. I did not delay to 
determine that I would save him. Still I did not know how fo do it. 

' g. A poor young woman, who was standing (stare) there, took off some 
ribbons from her neck, and gave (dare) them me, saying: ‘‘Sir, will you 
have these? It is almost nothing. Shall we be able-to save him with 
these?” ‘‘ We shall see,” said I. 

h. I joined the ribbons and let (Zasciare) them fall as far as the youth, 
who, after many efforts, was saved. Every one began to ask: ‘‘ Who is 
he?”’ “ον did ἐξ happen?” and ‘‘ Which is the young woman that 
has saved him ?” 

i. But she had gone away, leaving me her ribbons which she had taken 
off to save a valiant man. Some one begged me to give them fo him, 
and I gave them to him. Nothing will ever cancel that event nor the 
circumstances of it from my mind. 


2. Write out (without pronouns) all the irregular tenses of the verbs 
underscored in the text. 


3. Select any transitive verb from the text, and write tenses ——- ——— 
as negative reflective (ex. gr. I do not 866 myself) with pronouns both 
nominative and objective. 


4. Select another transitive verb, and write tenses ——— —— 88 
nominal (ex. gr. I give it to myself) with all three pronouns, nominative, 
accusative, and dative, throughout. Take lo = 7. 


5. The following English sentences are made from words in the text. 
The Italian translations of them contain several mistakes. Re-write the 
Italian, correcting all mistakes : — 

Eng. If I had not been to Milan in 1848, I should not delay te ge 
there. | 

Ital. Se io non avrei stato a Milano in 1848, io non tardasse vi 
andare. 

τ Eng. When these few days shall have passed, we will all go to 
enice. 

, Ital. Quando quelli poche giorni avranno passate, noi andaremmo 

ogni a Venezia. 

Eng. Do not thou fail to speak to him of it. I shall not fail. 

Ital Non manca tu a gli parlare di lo. Jo non mancera. 

Eng. Perla would have lost her dove and its ribbon, if Tonio had not 
been with her. 

Ital. Perla avessi perduta suo colombo e lo suo nastro, se non Tonio 
aveva stato con ella. 
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JUNIORS (see page 59). 


(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 
Translate :— 


— Perpetua entrd in fretta nell’ orto, e chiuse l’uscio. Renzo tornd 
indietro, andd diviato al salotto dove aveva lasciato Abbondio, e corse 
verso lui. ‘‘Chi ὃ quel prepotente ?” disse Renzo con la voce d'un uomo 
ch’é risoluto d’ottenere una risposta precisa. ‘‘Come si chiama colui ? 
Lo voglio sapere.” 

— ‘*Ma se parlo son morto. Non m’ha da premere la mia yita?” 

— ‘*Dunque parli. Le prometto che fo uno sproposito se lei non mi 
dice il nome di colui.” 

— ‘*Come?” rispose Abbondio, il quale, dopo un cosi gran sagrifizio, 
si sentiva in certo modo divenuto creditore. “ Vorrei che la fosse toccata 
ἃ voi, come ὁ toccata a me; che certamente non vi sarebber rimasti tanti 
grilli in capo.” E qui si fece a dipingere il brutto incontro ; 6, nel dis- 
correre, accorgendosi sempre pit d’una gran collera che fin allora era stata 
nascosta nella paura, e vedendo nello stesso tempo che Renzo staya im- 
mobile, continud allegramente: ‘‘ M’avete reso un bel servizio. Non si 
tratta di torto o di ragione ; si tratta di forza. Renzo, badate a quel che 
fate. Aprite almeno.”’ 

— TI] palazzotto di Rodrigo sorgeva sulla cima d’uno de’ poggi. Verso 
il lago giaceva un mucchietto di casupole. Fra Cristoforo attraversd il 
villaggio. 1] padre si fermé ritto, in atto di chi si dispone ad aspettare ; 
ma un dei bravi s’alzd e gli disse: ‘‘ Venga pure avanti.” 

— “ Sentite, figliuoli,” riprese Cristoforo, ‘‘io anderd a parlare a quell’ 
uomo. Voi intanto statevi quieti ὁ ritirati, e non vi fate vedere. Sta- 
sera o domattina mi rivedrete”; e parti. S’avvid al convento, desind, 6 
Bi mise subito in cammino. 


1. Write the following sentences in idiomatic Italian, using the text 
as vocabulary (English words in italics are to be left out in Italian) : — 

a. Ho! (Zhi) Rodrigo, my son! Stop! Z say. Where are you going 
in so much haste? Don’t you know who it is that calls you? It is I. 

Ὁ. Is it you? but I—do you know ?— thought (credere) that it was a 
certain man who for (da) several days (giorno) has not let me be. . 

c. How many fancies you have in your head! I perceive that you are 
always the same. But where have you been all this time? I saw yester- 
day two men who had been to Renzo’s to have something told ἕο them of 
you. But they did not obtain any precise answer, because neither that 
good man nor Lucia knew anything. Now I should like to know why 
you have not let yourself be seen. It is already at least ten days that no 
one has seen you nor heard your voice. You have caused us a fine (bello) 
fright. Where did you go to hide yourself? Even if you had been dead, 
you could (potere) not have remained more retired. And meanwhile, 
while (menére) this very great fright fell to our share, you, by (a) what I 
gee, have been staying joyfully who knows where, and have become more 
and more large and beautiful. 

d. Do not thou go into Prt Now at last I have returned, and 
we see each other again. ait a little, and I will tell you everything. 
But not in so much haste. We have not seen each other for (da) so long 
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(i. 6. much) time! There is so much to tell! But I promise you that 
you shall know everything. If you care to (di) know all, I care even 
more to tell it you, and immediately. Come here with me; we will go 
to that garden, and having entered there, and closed the door, we will 
converse by ourselves (not) of that which you shall wish, lying there very 
uiet. 
: e. Iam ποῦ gue into a passion. What a blunder it would be! Nay, 
I have certainly more fear than anger. Go forward (and welcome), and 
be very certain that I shall never leave you more. 
f. Well (ebbene), then: when I departed from you, it was said, that I 
was resolved to leave my father and you. They were wrong. It was the 
eatest sacrifice that 1 ever made. It was not a question of wishing, 
ut of force greater than my own. You know already that immediately 
after that day on which I rendered so great a service to my many credi- 
tors, I set out straight toward the convent. There that same Fra Cristo- 
foro, whom you have often seen at Renzo’s, opened the door éo me and 
made me go in. He talked to me like ὦ father. Next he made me 
dine ; then we arose, and he wished to know whither I was going. 1 re- 
plied: 41 am going to Lucia’s this evening, and to-morrow I shall set 
out again toward the village.” ‘‘ If Abbondio should not be there ” (en- 
clitic), he replied, ‘‘there are there some huts, where you could hide 
ears But do not stop in the village.’”’ I perceived that he was right. 
left him at once, and stopped at what-do-you-call-him’s. 


2. Write out as a negative reflective all the irregular tenses of the verbs 
underscored in the text (ex. gr. I do not love myself). 


8. Select a transitive verb from the text, and write tenses ——— —— 
as a pronominal verb (ex. gr. 7 give it to myself), taking lo = wt. 

4. The following English sentences are made from the text. The 
Italian translations of them contain several mistakes. Re-write the 
Italian, correcting all the mistakes : — 

rae You told me that you had been ten days in this village. 

Ital. Voi dicesti mi che avevate stati dieci giorni in quello villaggio. 

Eng. The fright which thou causedst to thyself was the greatest fright 
that thou hast ever had. 

Ital. La paura che ti fecesti fu la paura la pit grande che tu abbi mai 
avuto. 

ne We had not caused ourselves a very great fright. 

Ital. Noi ci non avevamo fatta una la pid grande paura. 


SENIORS (see page 61). 


(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 

Translate : — 

Appresso della ragionata particola ὁ da procedere all’ultima per la quale 
il fats intende neta Falla che fa nobile anima nell-altime eta, 
ciod senio. Καὶ dice eh’ella fa due cose, |’una ch’ella ritorna a Dio siccome 
a quello porto ond’ella si partio quando veune da entrare nel mare di 
questa vita. L’altra si ὃ ch’ello benedice il cammino che ha fatto peroc- 
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ché ὁ stato diritto e buono e senza amaritudine di tem . Equi é da 
sapere che, siccome dice Tullio in quello di Senettute, la naturale morte ὁ 
quasi porto a noi di lunga navigazione e riposo. E cos) come al buon 
Marinaro, che, come esso appropinqua al porto cala le sue vele, e soave- 
mente con debile conducimento entra in quello, cosi noi dovemo calare le 
vele delle nostre mondane operazioni e tornare a Dio con tutto nostro in- 
tendimento e cuore, sicché a quello porto si vegna con tutta soavita e con 
tutta pace. Ed in cid avemo dalla nostra propia natura grande amma- 
estramento di soavita, che in essa cotale morte non ὁ dolore πὸ alcuna 
acerbita, ma siccome un pomo maturo leggiermente 6 sanza violenza si 
spicca dal suo ramo, cosi la nostra anima sanza doglia si parte dal corpo 
ov’ella ὁ stata. Εἰ siccome ἃ colui che viene di lungo cammino, anzi che’- 
entri nella porta della sua citta, gli si fanno incontro 1 cittadini di quella, 
cosi alla nobile anima si fanno incontro quelli cittadini della eterna vita ; 
e cosi fauno per le sue buone operazioni, e contemplazioni, che gia essendo 
a Dio renduta e astrattasi dalle mondane cose e cogitazioni, vedere le 
pare colore che appresso di Dio crede che sieno. — DANTE, Convito. 


What is the past participle of procedere? Give the perfect, future, and 
present subjunctive of fare. What is the modern form of partio? Give 
the present and future tenses of venire. Give the perfect and future of 
sapere. Give the present and future of dovere. Where is vegna made? 
What is its modern form? Give the perfect and present subjunctive 
tenses of vedere. What is the perfect of trarre? 


Translate : — : 
Non ὁ questo il terren ch’io toccai pria ἢ 
Non é questo il mio nido 
Ove nudrito fui si dolcemente ? 
Non ἃ an la patria in ch’io mi fido, 
Madre benigna e pia, 
Che copre l’uno 6 l’altro mio parente ἢ 
Per Dio, questo la mente 
Talor vi mova; e con pieta& guardate 
Le lagrime del popol doloroso 
Che sol da voi riposo 
Dopo Dio spera ; e pur che voi mostriate 
Segno alcun di pietate, 
Virti contra furore 
Prendera l’arme, 6 fia Ἶ combatter corto : 
Che l’antico valore 
Negl’ Italici cor non ὃ ancor morto. 
Signor, mirate come ’] tempo vola, 
E si come la vita 
Fugge e la morte n’é sovra le spalle. 
Voi siete or qui; pensate alla partita : 
Che l’alma ignuda e sola 
Conven ch’arrive a quel dubbioso calle. 
Al passar questa valle 
Piacciavi porre git l’odio 6 lo sdegno, 
Venti contrari alla vita serena, 
E quel che'’n altrui pena 
Tempo si spende, in qualche atto pii degno 
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O di mano o d’ingegno, ‘ 
In qualche onesto studio si converta : 
Cosi quaggit si gode 

E la strada del ciel si trova aperta. 


PreTrarca, Canzone XVI. 


Give the future and ieee subjunctive of toccare. Give the past i- 
ciple of coprire. In what tense is mova? What are the perfect ae με past 
participles of muovere ? In what tense is mostriate? What are the perfect 
and past A esha ae of prendere ? What modern form has taken the place 
of fia? Give ΔῈ. Sings subjunctive of morire. In what tense is arrive ἢ 
What is its modern form? Give the perfect and past participles of 


piacere ; of spendere. 


SPANISH. 


JUNIORS (see page 59). 


(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 
Translate : — 


— Oh sefior Gil Blas, me dijo alzandose de la mesa, estoy tan contento 
de lo bien que vmd me ha tratado, que no le puedo dejar sin darle un 
importante consejo, del que me parece tiene no poca necesidad. Descontie 
por lo comun de todo hombre a quien no conozca; y esté siempre muy 
sobre si para no dejarse engaiiar de las alabanzas. Podra vmd encontrar 
con otros que quieran, como yo, divertirse a costa de su credulidad, y puede 
suceder que las cosas pasen mas adelante. No crea vmd, sobre su pala- 
bra, que le tengan por la octava maravilla del mundo. Diciendo esto, 
ridse de mi, y me volvid las es 

— En fin lego al cabo de seis meses este dichoso dia. No fué menester 
esperar mas. “El sefor Rolando dijo 4 sus camaradas: ‘‘ Caballeros, es 

reciso cumplir la palabra que dimos al pobre G. B. A mi me parece 
ied este muchacho ; y espero que tendrémos en él un hombre de provecho. 
Soy de sentir que mafiana le Hevemos con nosotros, para que dé principio 
& coger laureles en los caminos reales. 

— Si mis desgracias me quitaron todos mis bienes, no me hiciéron per- 
der todos mis amigos. Aun me quedan algunos verdaderos. 

— No tardé mucho en volver su sefioria ilustrisima y me hizo entrar en 
su estudio para hablarme 4 solas. . 

— Me tocé sentarme al lado de un antiguo ayuda de camara. 

— Hijo mio, prosiguié el arzobispo, escucha lo que voy 4 decirte. Hoy 

asan mis obras por enérgicas ; pero no querria caer en las faltas de los 
hasnics escritores que escriben muchos afios. Exijo una cosa de tu zelo : 
cuando notes que mi estilo envejece, no dejes de avisérmelo. En este 
punto no me fio de mi mismo. 

— Los hombres plebeyos deben respetar siempre 4 las presonas dis- 
tinguidas, por mas motivo que tengan para quejarse de ellas. 
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1. Write the following sentences in idiomatic Spanish, using the text 
as vocabulary (‘‘you” is to be rendered by ‘‘vmd” or “ vmds” through- 
out ; English words in parentheses are not needed in Spanish) : 


a. Do you wish that I should tell you all that which has happened to 
me in the six years that (gue) I have been awaiting our good friend Ro- 
land and you ? 

b. I have been through all the world. I have met with many of the 
most distinguished men that are in this world, and I have seated myself 
at the tables of plebeians. 

c. Some of them had many faults ; some few distrusted me ; others did 
not wish to know me; but never did any one fail to fulfil the word that 
he had given me. 

d. At the beginning of the year I lost my sons, who left me in order to 

to the arehbinhon: The latter would have wished to have me also 
tambien) for his aid. 

e. 1 went to speak to him of this. He said to me, that I passed for the 
most distinguished writer that there was in all the world. 

f. However much credulity might have fallen to my share, and how- 
ever much I might have wished to be held as the eighth wonder of the 
world, I could not have failed to notice how (newt. construction) excessive 
(escesivo) were the praises which he bestowed on (dar) me. 

g- This caused me to distrust that poor man, and to stand on my guard. 
I should not have allowed myself to be deceived by his words, even if 
(aun si) he had said those same things again with more zeal. 

h. The more he said he was my truest friend, the less I believed him. 
At last 1 could (endure) no more. I had to laugh at him, and, rising, 
I said to him: 

i. ‘‘ Your lordship must believe that I have more credulity than men 
commonly have, and that I do not know my faults. 

j- ‘* Very few men would have listened to praises as excessive as those 
to which I have listened. Believe it, sir, on my word, many would have 
turned their backs on you at the beginning, and would have left you, 
laughing at you. 

Κι ‘‘ And if I have delayed so much to do it, do you believe that I have 
been deceived ? If we had not been talking (all) alone in your study, 
your words would have made me lose already (ya) the respect (el respeto) 
which I owe to you. 

]. ‘* However, now since (ya gue) 1 am about to go (irse), permit me to 
give you some important counsels. 

m. ‘*You have grown old in your faults. ‘You may be a very good 
writer, but will you ever make others believe that you are a true friend ? 

n. “Πρ who bestows (dar) so excessive ἐπ: on (4) every one, does it 
at the cost of (de gue) being laughed at. There is no profit in this.” 

o. Then 1 went on: ‘‘The counsels which I should wish to give you 
are these. It may be that some other persons may come (venir) here to 
speak with you upon these points. 

p- ‘‘ Be then on your guard, sir, and do not allow things to go farther 
than they have gone to-day. Do not exact as much from (de) their credu- 
lity as you have exacted from mine. 

q. ‘‘If you give praises, let (them) be true. I am now going (irse). 
My sons will remain with you, if you shall wish it. 
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r. “4 shall always speak, to whomsoever I may meet, of how well I 
have been treated by you (newt. construction). But you and 1 will never 
meet each other again.” 

2. Write out (without pronouns) all the irregular tenses of the verbs 
underscored in the text. 


8. Select a verb from the text, and write tenses —— —— of it as a 
negative reflective. 


4. The following English sentences are made from words in the text. 
The Spanish translations of them contain several mistakes. Re-write the 
Spanish, correcting all the mistakes :— 

Eng. To-morrow I shall be amusing a iy all day. 

Span. Mafiana seré divertendome todo dia. 

Eng. _I shall give you all that which you may wish. 

Span. Dard 4 vmd todo que vmd quisiese. 

Eng. I shall pass for a good writer, if my works are (i. 6. shall be) - 
energetic and important. 

Span. Yo paseré por un bueno escritor, si mi obras sean enérgicas y 
importantas. ~ 

Eng. You gave me your word, and it is necessary that you should 
fulfil it; and I shall not wait any longer. 

Span. Vmd me di vuestra palabra, 6 lo es preciso que vmd cumple 
la ; y you no esperare mas. 

Eng. If these persons were as good as you say, I should not distrust 
them. 

Span. Si esas personas estarian tanto buenos como vind dice, yo no 
desconfiese de les. 


III. PHILOSOPHY. 


FRESHMEN (see page 56). 
ETHICS. 
(Final Examination, February, 1872.) 
1. Define Ethics; Right; Wrong ; Action; Intention ; Character. 
2. What are the respective provinces of Thought and Feeling in 


action ? 


3. What is the ground of the duty of Veracity and how much does 
that duty comprehend ? - 


4. What is Piety, and what are its grounds ? 


ae What are the mutual relations of the True, the Right, and the 
Good ? 


* 
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EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


1. What are our sources of religious knowledge ? 

2. Describe the position, claims, and success of Jesus. 

8. What marks of honesty and consistency are to be found in the 
Gospels ἢ 

rs Describe Strauss’s mythical theory of the Gospels, and show why 
it is untenable. 
Ἶ 5. What evidence for Christianity is derived from the early martyr- 

oms ? 


JUNIORS. 
Required Philosophy (see page 58). 


LOGIC. 
(Special Examination, February, 1872.) 


I.— 1. Divide logically the genus inference into its species and sub 
species, and apply the rules for correct division to the species of the sum- 
mum genus. 2. Give the extensive and the intensive meaning of 
inference, immediate inference, and mediate inference. 3. Show that your 
notion of the thing B involves the following judgments: B is either B 
or not—-B; Bis B; Bis not not-B. 4. Prove that the truth of the 
proposition A involves the truth of the subaltern, and the falsity of both 
the contradictory and the contrary. 5. If I is false, what follows in 
regard to A, EK, and O, and why? 6. Why not infer the truth of A from 
the falsity of Εἴ 7. In what sense is the proposition — Some Juniors 
will not be conditioned — both true and false, and why does it not con- - 
tradict the second primary law of thought? 8. Infer A from E by 
privative conception, and express the mental process. 9. Infer by priv- 
ative conception from —1Some brave men are not prudent; 3. some 
discoveries of modern science are invaluable. 

II.—1. Show by Euler’s diagram that the contrapositive of A is a 
correct inference from A. 2. Convert the proposition Some men who 
stuly to please themselves do not please to study much. 8. 1 When A 
is equal to U, and I is equal to Y, into what’ may A and I be converted 
per accidens ? * And into what propositions, and by what ways, are A and 
I usually converted? 4. Convert a proposition 1 whose predicate is an 
accident of the subject ; 3 whose predicate is a property of the subject ; 
ὃ whose predicate is the genus and differentia of the subject. 5. Give an 
example of a true hypothetical proposition, whose antecedent and conse- 
quent are each false. 6. What hypothetical proposition is correctly 
inferred from —If A is B, Cis not D? 7. What are the three essential 

perties of a true disjunctive proposition? 8. Why is not the follow-— 
ing proposition a true disjunctive ?— Logic treats of terms, of sentences, 
of mediate reasoning, or of fallacies. 9. Express in hypothetical form 
the immediate inferences from — A is B, or C is D, or E is F. 

11. ---1. Show that the first and the second canon of reasoning follow 
respectively the first and the second primary laws of thought. 2. Using 
concrete terms, give an example of a complete syllogism, in the order 
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both 1 of extension and *of intension. Then give both ®the extensive 
and ‘the intensive meaning of the same syllogism. 5Express the same 
argument in the form of an enthymeme of the second order. 3. Prove 
that, in every valid syllogism, the middle term is} distributed once at 
least, and? need not be distributed twice. 4. Prove that, if one of the 
premises is negative, the conclusion is negative. 5. Prove that no con- 
clusion can be drawn from two particular premises. 6. Which of the 
following moods are! invalid ?— AAA, AOI, EIE, E10, ΤΕ, IIT, TAI, 
IOI, OOO, and OEO. 2And why invalid? 7. In which of the four 
figures are the following moods! valid ?—EAO, AAI, OAO, and AEE. 
2 And why valid? 8. Prove that, in a valid mood of the second figure, 
one of the premises is negative, and the major premise is universal. 
Determine, by this proposition, which of the eleven valid moods are. valid 
in the second figure. 9. Reduce Datisi, Bramantip, and Cesare to the 
first figure. 10. ‘‘ Reduce” by the direct method, and also by the indi- 
rect, the following syllogism: ‘‘ All wise men know themselves; some 
men of extensive knowledge do not know themselves. Therefore some 
men of extensive knowledge are not wise men.” 

IV.—1. Prove that denying the consequent, in a hypothetical syllo- 
gism, denies the antecedent. 2. Give an example of a valid, construc- 
tive, hypothetical syllogism, and convert this into a valid, destructive, 
hypothetical syllogism. 3. Prove that affirming the consequent, in a 
hypothetical syllogism, does not affirm the antecedent. 4. Give an 
example of an invalid, destructive, hypothetical syllogism ; convert it 
into a constructive; and then, having changed these hypothetical to 
categorical syllogisms, expose the fallacies. 5. Explain the validity of 
the following arguments: 1‘‘If that is Mansel’s Metaphysics, it is the 
text-book we shall use. It is the text-book we shall use. Therefore it 
is Mansel’s Metaphysics.” ?‘‘If A understands Logic, he will pass the 
examination. He does not understand Logic. Therefore he will not 
he examination.” 6. Give an example of a disjunctive syllogism of 
the modus ponens, and change this to a Bypothe tice syllogism. 7. A is 
B, or C is D, or Eis F, or ( is H; but either A is B, or Gis H: draw 
the conclusion. 8, If your opponent affirms that C is not D, place 
him in such a dilemma that he cannot escape unlessCisD. 9. IfA is 
B, CisD; if Eis F, Gis H. Either Ais B or Gis not H:-what fol- 
lows? 10. Give the differences between the Progressive and the Re- 
gressive Sorites. 

V. — Detect, name, and expose the following fallacies: 1. ‘‘There 
will be war, because war is inevitable.” 2. ‘‘Are you yourself? Yes. 
Are you yourself when you have lost your consciousness? No. Are you 
conscious of having failed in Logic the first Monday after the recess ? No. 
Then you have lost your consciousness and are not yourself.” 8. ‘‘Do 
you believe ‘cramming’ does you any good?” (If the answer is yes or 
no, what follows?) 4. ‘‘A Sophomore meeting a Freshman says, ‘If you 
will utter a proposition that is incontrovertibly true, I will not haze 

ou.’ ‘You will haze me,’ says the Freshman.” (State clearly the di- 
emma in which the Sophomore is, and if he cannot escape from it, 
why he cannot.) 5. ‘“ he best poetry is not the product of extensive 
knowledge and of close imitation of the great-masters. Therefore mod- 
ern poetry is not the best.” — Give an example of the following fallacies : 
6. Undistributed Middle. 7. Illicit Process. 8. Ambiguous Middle. 
9. Ignoratio Elenchi. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


1. Define the two branches of Metaphysics. 


2. What are the two panes objections to founding a Philosophy 
of Being at a point above Consciousness ? " 


8. Omitting the division of external and of internal intuition, divide 
logically the Philosophy of Consciousness. 


4. Distinguish intuition from thought ; external intuition from inter- 
nal intuition ; conception, judgment, and reasoning from each other ; 
and then show that all these distinctions are logical, and not pyscho- 
logical. | 

5. Illustrate by a cognition, a feeling, and a volition, the doctrine 
that consciousness is a relation of self to its modes. . 


6. Why is time a ‘“‘form” of every act of consciousness? Why is 
a ‘‘form” of external intuition? Why are unity, plurality, and 
totality ‘‘ forms” of thought ἢ 
7. What is the ‘‘matter” of external intuition ? of internal intui- 
tion ὃ and of conception, of judgment, and of reasoning ἢ 


8. Taking your examples from the sense of sight and of smell, pre- 
sent Mansel’s doctrine of ‘‘sensation proper”’ and ‘‘ perception proper”’ 
in respect to— 1. What constitutes them ; 2. Their reciprocal relation ; 
3. The qualities of ‘‘ body.” 

9. Consider the question — Whether we get our knowledge of extra- 
organic body by the muscular sense, or by the locomotive faculty. 


10. Consider the question — Whether or not we are conscious of a 
material substratum (substance). 


11. If we are not conscious of a material substance, what fact of sen- 
sitive consciousness and what association derived from self-consciousness 
will explain the difference denoted by the use of abstract and concrete 
terms ? 


12. Distinguish an individual, as the ultimate object of all conscious- 
ness, from an individual out of relation to an act of consciousness ; and 
then define a concept in reference to individuals and attributes. 

13. Give the process of forming a concept, and the process of con- 
ception after the concept is formed ; and then distinguish intuitive from 
symbolical conception. . 

14. Distinguish analytical from synthetical judgments, and show 
how the latter are possible. 

15. Explain the necessity of geometrical judgments. 

16. Show the operation of the laws of thought in the syllogisms, 
_Barbara and Celarent. 

17. Give and illustrate the three laws of association of ideas ; and 
explain the following fact: x suggests 2, though there is no apparent 
connection between 2 and 2. ἡ 


18. Show that imagination, memory, and hope are psychologically 
the same. 
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19. How can you make consistent these two doctrines — that time is 
an ὦ priori condition of the consciousness of an event, and that the con- 
sciousness of time depends on the consciousness of a succession of events ? 


20. Explain the necessity of the following judgment: Every event 
has some cause. 


Hlective Philosophy (see page 59). 
MILL ON HAMILTON. 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


1. Give a precise definition of Philosophy, so as to distinguish it 
from the s cial sciences. Show how far it is a pure science, and what 
division of the subject follows as a consequence of the definition. De- 
fine Knowledge, and distinguish it from Opinion or Belief. 

2. State and criticise Hamilton’s Philosophy of the Conditioned, 
showing which are the two extremes between which all that is conceiva- 
ble is placed. Explain the three terms, — the Unconditioned, the Infinite, 
and the Absolute; show their relation to each other, and prove that 
api of them, as ideas or realities, can be grasped by the human 
mind. 


3. Enumerate and explain the ten or eleven different sorts of Causes, 
or different meanings of the word Cause ; pointing out particularly the 
four which were distinguished by Aristotle. 

4. Explain the phrase ‘‘ Elements of Knowledge.” Show what are 
the occasions and circumstances under which the ideas of Space, Time, 
ΠΑ ae the Ego, and the Non-Ego first come distinctly before the 
tind. 

5. How does Mill attempt to show that we can have a distinct and 
positive conception of Infinite Space and Infinite Number? Confute his 
arguments, and show that his attempt is a failure. What is the mathe- 
matician’s ‘‘ Infinite” ? 

6. Distinguish the introspective from the psychological method of 
studying the facts of Psychology and the problems of Metaphysics. 
What are Mill’s reasons for preferring the latter method, and why are 
these reasons insufficient ἢ 


7. Explain the difference between Natural Realism and Hypothetical 
Dualism, and consider some of the objections made to each of these the- 
ories. Enumerate the several forms of the Unitarian or Monist theory. 
What is Hamilton’s doctrine of the Duality of Consciousness? What 
are the three forms of the doctrine of Mediate or Representative Percep- 
tion of external objects ? 


8. Give a brief outline of Berkeley’s Theory of Vision, and show 
how this theory naturally leads to his doctrine of Idealism, or the Non- 
Existence of Matter. 

9. Explain the doctrines of Realism, Nominalism, and Conceptual- 
ism, and give the arguments in favor of Conceptualism. Distinguish 
individual from general abstract notions. Prove that what is unimagi- 
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nable is not therefore necessarily unthinkable, and that relations are 
conceived by the understanding as general. 

10. Prove that both Time and Space belong to all individual presenta- 
tions or perceptions by Sense, but not to any abstract general notions or 
concepts. Prove that a relation cannot be perceived by sense alone. 
How apes language help thought, in the case of concepts ? 

11. Explain the two quantities of Extension and Intension, and their 
relation to each other. Mill says that all Judgment and Reasoning are 
in which of these two quantities? Refute this doctrine. What portion 
of a syllogism must always be a judgment in Extension ἢ 

12. Distinguish the Matter from the Form of Thought. What is 
meant by the necessary Laws of Thought ἢ 

13. Explain Hamilton’s doctrine of the Freedom of the Will, and 
Mill’s doctrine of Necessity, with the arguments in favor of each. 
Prove that Mill does not sufficiently account for our feeling of moral re- 
sponsibility, and fails to justify punishment for wrong-doing. 


Political Science (see page 58). 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
(Final Examination, February, 1872.) 


1. What is the difference between price and value? 

2. What is capital, and whence is it derived ? 

3. Is a legal tender note of the United States money? If not, then 
what is it ? 

4. What effect has an excessive issue of paper currency upon prices ? 

5. In an estimate of public wealth, what kinds of individual wealth 
are excluded, and why ? 

6. Why is the rate of interest high in a newly settled Western State ἢ 

7. What determines the rate of wages ? 

8. What was the theory of Malthus as to the growth of population ? 

9. What effect has the introduction of machinery upon the rate of 
wages ἢ 

10. What ig rent, and how does it depend upon the cost of produc- 
tion ? 

11. In the trade between nations, how is the transmission of gold and 
silver for the most part avoided ? 

12. If there is a scarcity of some article of which there are several 
qualities of different prices, will the cheapest or the dearest quality rise 
most, and why? 

18. What is the difference between direct and indirect taxation, and 
what are their respective advantages ? 

14. Why is a tax on raw materials a bad tax ? 

15. How does our national debt differ in form from the English, and 
what advantage has either form ? 

11 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


1. When was the Confederation formed, and what defects in it led 
to the formation of the Constitution ? Ξ 

2. How did the Confederation differ from the Constitution, in respect 
to the legislative power, the executive, the judiciary ? 

3. By what sovereign power was the Constitution established, and by 
what clauses in the document is this shown ? 

4, What changes have Amendments XIV. and XV. made in the basis 
of representation in Congress ? 

5. How is the Senate composed, and what were the reasons for estab- 
lishing it on that plan ? 

6. The legislature of the State of M., in establishing the congres- 
sional districts, has provided that every representative must be a resident 
of the district from which he is chosen. Suppose District I. elects as 
representative a resident of District II.: is his election valid or not, and 
why ? 

7. What are direct taxes under the Constitution of the United States, 
and how must they now be appoftioned ἢ : 

8. Suppose the President is impeached: who impeaches him, who 
tries him, who presides at the trial, who discharges the duties of his 
office while he is on trial, for what offences is he impeachable, and to 
what punishment is he subject ? 

9. What is provided by the Constitution as to making paper a legal 
tender for debt, either by State or national legislation ? 

10. What is an ex post facto law, and what are the provisions of the 
Constitution as to such laws ? . 

11. The State of N. H. attempted to set aside a charter, which it had 
formerly granted without reserving any right of amendment or repeal. 
What provision in the Constitution protected the charter, and does any 
similar provision limit the power-of Congress? 

12. What are the provisions of the Constitution as to treason and the 
punishment of treason? 

13. When the Constitution says the judicial power shall extend to 
certain specified cases, as e. g., between citizens of different States, is the 
queen thus granted exclusive or concurrent with that of the State 

ourts ἢ 

14. Is bankruptcy within the jurisdiction of the States, or that of the 
United States ? 

15. Does Amendment X., relating to reserved powers, abridge any 
grant of power made by the Constitution? If not, what is its effect? 

16. How can the Constitution be amended, and is there now any ex- 
ception to the power of amendment ? 
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Rhetoric (see page 58). 
(Final Examination, February, 1872.) 


1. Distinguish by careful definitions direct and indirect arguments: 
probable and demonstrative arguments. 

2. Distinguish by definitions and by examples the Argument from 
Sign and that from Cause to Effect. 


3. Wherein consists the ae ae force of Concurrent Testimony ? 
What are the grounds upon which we hold most of our opinions on mat- 
ters of science ? 

4, What is an Argument from Induction? How ought Analogy to 
be distinguished from direct resemblance ? 

5. State the presumptions for and against experts in any science. 
When should ὦ priori arguments have precedence of others ? 

6. Show that unanswerable arguments may exist on both sides of 
. & question. Show the danger of using ἀΠΠ ΠΡΌΣ in controversy which 
are not fully intelligible to the persons addressed. 

7. What difference is there between the Feelings and the Intellectual 
Powers with respect to the control of the Will? What is the process 
by which a man could excite in himself (for instance) the sentiment of 
Gratitude to a friend ? 

8. Show that even a sophistical reasoner can seldom dispense with 
Perspicuity. What are those kinds of Oratory in which Perspicuity 
is of slight importance ? 7 

9. What are the vulgar misconceptions with regard to men of ex- 
perience, ‘‘ practical men,” as compared with theorists? What is the 
real objection to Prolixity, and what is the danger of extreme Concise- 
ness ? 

10. To what extent have words an imitative power of aptitude? 
᾿ What is a Period, and why has this form of sentence an advantage in 
point of energy ? : 

11. Give the arguments in favor of the Natural Style of Elocution, 
with a statement of the difficutties to be encountered by one adopt- 
ing it. 


SENIORS. 
Philosophy 1 (see page 61). 


DESCARTES, SPINOZA, MALEBRANCHE, AND KANT. 


( Selections from Private Examinations, of one hour each, held in December, 
1871, January, February, and March, 1872.) 

1. What are the Conditions and Limits of Human Knowledge? Ex- 

lain the three terms, — the Unconditioned, the Infinite, and the Abso- 


ute ; show their relation to each other, and prove that neither of the 
three can be fully grasped by the mind. 
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2. What are the arguments in favor of provisional or methodical 
Doubt, and wherein is it distinguished from ordinary scepticism? Give 
the Cartesian definition of Substance. 


8. State and criticise the two or three different forms of the Cartesian 
argument for the being of a God. How far is Descartes justly chargeable 
with reasoning in a circle ? 


4. Define Metaphysical Philosophy; Knowledge; Pure Thought. 
What are the divisions of Philosophy, or to what separate heads may all 
its questions be reduced ? 


5. Give a brief summary of the arguments in favor of the doctrine 
of Innate Ideas. 


6. What is the Cartesian doctrine respecting the nature of matter, 
of mind, and of their relations to each other ? 1 the phrases sub- 
stantial forms and accidental forms, as they were used by the Schoolmen. 


7. State and soa a Cousin’s doctrine of the Impersonality of Rea- 
son. What is the Cartesian rule of evidence, or unfailing criterion of 
true Ideas ? 


8. Give Spinoza’s definitions of Substance, Attribute, Mode, Free- 
dom, God. Distinguish the Absolutely Infinite from the Infinite in suo 
genere, and illustrate the distinction from Geometry. 


9. State and confute Spinoza’s proof that there cannot be more than 
one Substance. What is Soul, and what is Body, according to his sys- 
tem? How does he explain the harmony of action between the two ? 


» 10. State and criticise Malebranche’s doctrine of the vision of all 
things in God. What is his doctrine of ‘‘ Intelligible Extension,” and 
how do we derive from it our ideas of Finite Extension ? 

11. Why ought we to say that God is justice, is holiness, etc., rather 
than God is just, is holy, etc.? 

12. Explain the meaning of Kant’s phraseology in these expressions : 

a. Synthetical judgments a priori. 

ὃ. Critique of Pure Reason. ΄ 

c. Transcendental esthetic and transcendental logic. 

d. Intuition and Conception. 
- € The manifold of intuition reduced to the synthetical unity of ap- 
prehension. : 


13. What are the two tests, or criteria, of a priori cognitions as distin- 
gee from empirical cognitions? What is it to construct a concept ? 
how how the first truths of Arithmetic and Geometry are obtained by 


Construction and Intuition, and not by Reasoning or Deduction. 


14. Enumerate the Categories, and trace their derivation from the 
ical Forms of Thought from which they rise. Explain the phrase 
Deduction of the Categories.” Distinguish empirical from pure Con- 
sciousness, 


15. What synthesis must take place in every act of cognition, and 
how is every judgment a synthesis? Prove that the synthetical unity 
of apprehension is possible only through the transcendental unity of ap- 
perception, or self-consciousness. 


lo 
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16. Prove that no object of experience can be constructed, — that is, 
that no exbenence is possible, — without applying the Categories, thus 
proving such application to be valid or legitimate. 

17. Enumerate some of thea priori fundamental truths of pure Phys- 
ics ; prove that they cannot be learned from experience ; trace them to 
their origin in the Categories and the Schemata. 


SCHOPENHAUER, LEIBNITZ, KANT, AND HEGEL, 
(Final, Examination, June, 1872.) 


1. Explain briefly what Schopenhauer means by the title of his book, 
‘‘The World as Representation and Will.” What are the two constit- 
vents or factors of the ‘‘Representation”? Is either of these a Cause of 
the other, or what is their relation to each other? How does he prove 
his doetrine of Pessimism? What are the characteristics of Art, and 
wherein does it differ from Science ? 


2. What are the three axiomatic principles on which Leibnitz bases 
his whole philosophy? Wherein does his conception of Substance differ 
from that of Descartes? Explain briefly his theory of Monads, of Pre- 
established Harmony, and of Optimism. 


3. How does Hegel disprove the reality of the Particular, the*Individ- 
ual, and the Concrete, and show that they are only the Abstract and the 
Universal in disguise? What principles in regard to Thought and Being, 
One and All, are presupposed as the foundation of Hegelianism ἢ 


4. What is the peculiar logic of Hegelianism, or the immanent dia- 
lectic of Pure Thought? Give illustrations of it. Give four or five of 
the earlier trichotomies, whereby Hegel, beginning with what is most 
abstract and universal, proceeds to create the universe in idea, through 
this immanent dialectic. 

5. Describe briefly the three cognitive faculties of the mind, and the 
eather functions of each. Distinguish the Matter and the Form of 

nowledge. What is Pure Reason, Pure Thought, etc.? What is the 
relation of Knowledge to Experience? What are ‘‘ synthetical judg- 
ments @ priori,” and why are they so called ? 


6. Prove that both Space and Time are a priori and subjective in 
character, and that they are intuitions, and not concepts. Show how 
Arithmetic is a science of Time, as Geometry is of Space. What does 
Kant mean by asserting the empirical reality, and also the transcendental 
ideality, of Time and Space } Prove that he has no good ground, even 
on his own principles, for denying the objective validity of our cognition 
of either. at is meant by saying that Time and Space are principia 
individuationis ? 

7. Analyze particularly the three Categories in the table of Relation, 
showing how each of them contributes to make physical science possible. 
Enumerate some of the @ priori fundamental truths of pure Physics, and 
prove that they cannot be learned from experience. 

8. What is Kant’s position in the dispute as to the relative authority 
of the Understanding and the Faculty of Sense: which is so far the 
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superior as to furnish the tribunal or test by which to try the conclusions 
of the other? How does he refute the doctrines of the Empiricists, and 
of the Dogmatists, and how far does he accept the conclusions of either ? 


9. How do we schematize Quantity and Quality (the first two tables 
of the Categories), and what are the a priori fundamental principles of 
this schematization? What is the schema of Substance, of Cause, of 
Reciprocity, in the third table, and what is the fundamental principle 
of each? What other and better schema than the one propees Kant 
can be given for the Category of ‘‘Substance and Attribute” ? 

10. What are the three Transcendental Ideas (forms of the Uncondi- 
tioned) of Pure Reason? From what logical forms are they derived? How 
are they so derived ? | 

11. Take the relations of οἰ γῶν indicated by the words Above and Be- 
low, Behind and Before, Right and Left, Top and Bottom, Inside and 
Outside ; and show the effect, upon the other pairs, of interchanging the 
two which constitute any one pair. Prove that the general truths thus 
obtained are not generalized from previous observations, nor inferred by 
reasoning, but are immediately intuited from an individual construction. 

12. Prove that relations of objects to each other.cannot be intuited 
by Sense, but must be thought by the Understanding; and hence that 
they are not particular, but general; not intuitions, but concepts. 


Philosophy 2 (see page 61). 


SCHOPENHAUER. 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


1. Mention some of the predicabilia a priori of Time, Space, and 
Matter, pointing out the harmony, symmetry, or contrast between these 
three in each case. 

2. What does Schopenhauer mean by the intellectual nature of Intui- 
tion? Why does he maintain that Verstand is one of the intellectual 
functions even of brutes? Do the senses give us perceptions? Can the 
principle of Causality be derived from observation of the external world ἢ 

3. Wherein is the essential defect of the mind of brutes, and hence 
‘what is the peculiarity of their memory ? 


4. Give a brief synopsis of Schopenhauer’s development of the four- 
fold root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason, showing thereby that it is 
applicable to all phenomena, but only to phenomena. 


5. What peculiar reasons are given by him for denying the reality (the 
objective validity) of Time and Space ? δ 


6. What, according to ary poe is the ding an sich, or ‘‘ being 
per se” ? Wherein does it differ from all phenomena or representations, 

and in what peculiar way is it made known to us? Why is it necessary 

to believe that there must be a ding an sich, independent of and apart 
from the representation ? 


7. In what respect is every man’s own body an abject to him unlike 
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every other object, and in what respect similar to every other object ? 
In what two entirely different ways is it made known to him ἢ 

8. In what different manner do we know the Will from that in which 
we know all other things? What other affections or manifestations 
of mind, besides the mere power of volition, are considered as Will ? 

9. What is the relation of the Intellect to the» Will, and what is 
meant by the primacy of the Will in self-consciousness ? 

10. From what reasons of analogy does Schopenhauer maintain that all 
other forms of matter, besides a man’s own body, and all physical forces, 
etc., are nothing but what we call Will ἢ sae some of the princi- 
pal stages or degrees of the objectivation of the Will , 

11. How does he prove that Multiplicity or Plurality does not belong 
to the ding an sich? Illustrate some of the weaknesses and defects of the 
Intellect, as contrasted with the excellences of the Will. What effect 
has great excitement of the Will on the Intellect ἢ 

12. Is Will necessarily self-conscious, or determined by motives ? 
What is the relation of Will to Power or Force, — generic or specific ? 
Is the Soul that which is eternal and indestructible in man? Of what is 
the Soul a compound? Why has man no reason to fear death ? - 

13. Define the Platonic Idea, and Kant’s ding an sich, showing how 
far they with each other. What forms of cognitive representation 
are discarded by each? What one of these forms is retained by one of 
them, though not by the other ? 

14. How only can the Subject rise to a vision of the eternal Ideas ? 
What change takes place both in the Object and the Subject through 
esthetic contemplation of the former ? 

15. What are the characteristics of Art, and wherein does it: differ 
from Science Wherein does a man of genius differ from an ordinary 
man? Why does the former dislike Mathematics? Why is he often 
suspected of insanity ? 


Moral Philosophy (see page 61). 
(Special Examination, February, 1872.) 
1. Enumerate and describe the springs of Action. 


2. What is the foundation of Virtue ? 


3. Define Liberty and Necessity as applied to moral agents, and state 
the chief arguments for each of these theories. 


4. How much is included in the duty of Self-Conservation ἢ 
5. What constitutes a Promise, and under what circumstances does a 
Promise cease to be binding ? 


6. What ents can be urged for the Immortality of the Soul in- 
dependently of revelation ἢ 


7. Describe the Ethics of Stoicism and of Epicureanism, and write 
what you remember concerning the founders and the distinguished ad- 
herents of those systems respectively. 


e 
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8. What is Paley’s definition of Virtue, and in what respects is it false 
or deficient ? 


9. What reasons have we for believing the historical records of Chris- 
tianity to be genuine and authentic ? 


10. What are the distinguishing features of the Ethics of Christianity? 


(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 

1. Give an account of Cicero’s moral character, his philosophical affini- 
ties, and the circumstances under which he wrote the De Offciis. 

2. What, according to Cicero, are the four cardinal Virtues ? 

8. Describe the ground covered by each of these four Virtues. 

4. Define honestum, decorum, and utile. 

5. What ground was taken with regard to the Utile by the Stoics and 
the Peripatetics respectively ? 

6. Show how the Utile is contingent on one’s relations with his fellow- 
men. 

7. Prove the identity of the Honestum and the Uiile. 

8. What are the arguments urged, on each side, in the case of the 
Alexandrian wheat-merchant ? 

9. What arguments might have been urged in the case of Regulus, in 
favor of his remaining at Rome, and how should they have been answered ? 


10. What sophistry do you find in Cicero’s statement concerning the 
obligation of an oath ? 


Political Economy (see page 61). 
(Special Examination, December, 1871.) 


1. What is probably the most important advantage obtained by the 
division of labor ? 

2. Define wealth. 
Define money. 
What is the difference between value and price ? 
What is the real price of an article, and by what is it measured ? 
What is the natural price ? 

7. ere is the market price, and what is its relation to the natural 
price 

8. Ina country where gold and silver coin are both used, what effect 
will a permanent increase in the supply of either metal have upon the 
currency? What effect upon prices ἢ 

9. Can these effects be avoided or mitigated, and if so, by what ex- 
pedient ? 
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“10. What is the effect upon profit, rent, and wages respectively, when 
a country is advancing? when it is stationary? and when it is de- 
clining ? 

11. What are the causes of the inequalities of wages in different 
employments ? 

12. In what circumstances will the advantages or disadvantages of 
different employments be equalized ? 

13. What is the effect of gratuitous education for any employment ? 

14. What is rent? 

15. State if you can some of the different theories of rent. 

16. When the mines of Potosi were opened, many mines in Europe 
were given up. By what was the price of silver thenceforward deter- 
mined, and what was the measure of rent for the mines ? 


(Special Examination, January, 1872.) 


1. What is the distinction between wealth and capital ? 

2. What is the difference between fixed and circulating capitals ? and 
to which does money belong ? 

3. When either of the precious metals becomes more abundant, and 
the remedy of over-valuation and limitation of the right of tender is to be 
applied, does it make any difference which metal is over-valued, and if so, 
what difference ? 

4. On what basis is the Bank of England established ? 

5. How does Smith distinguish between productive laborers and un- 
productive ? 

6. Explain the paradox that ‘‘what is annually saved is as regularly 
consumed as what is annually spent.” 

7. What is the error of Locke and Montesquieu as to the supposed 
connection between the depreciation of value of gold and silver and the 
lowering of the rate of interest ? 

8. What is Adam Smith’s view as to the point at which the rate of in- 
terest should be fixed by law, and what is his mistake ? 

9. How can a paper currency be kept at par with gold ? 

10. What was the theory of the balance of trade, and in what respect 
was it fallacious ? 

11. Why do manufactures often flourish while a nation is carrying on 
a foreign war ? 

12. What was the theory of the agricultural system, and what was its 
great error? 

18. State the general objection to any system for the extraordinary en- 
couragement of a particular branch of industry, and such partial or com- 
plete answers to that objection as may occur to you. 

14, What is the chronological relation of the several systems of Politi- 
cal Economy ? 

15. Consider the following passage from a Report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, made in December, 1871 : — 

| 11* 
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“ΤῊ tenacity with which the Pacific States adhere to a gold currency 
is quite notable. Whether it is equally praiseworthy is another thing. 
10 is not clear that those States derive any substantial benefit from the 
course they have pursued, and it is beginning to be manifest that the 
United States are not at all benefited by it. The substitution of a paper 
currency in California and the other gold-producing States for their pres- 
ent hard money would probably set free for the use of the government 
and the whole country some thirty or forty millions of gold, and, at the 
same time, provide those communities with a more economical, active, and 
accommodating circulating medium.” 


(Final Examination, June, 1872.) . 


1. How does Mr. Mill ei ee between productive labor and un- 
productive? and under which head is mental labor (as, 6. g., that of a 
philosopher or inventor) to be placed ? 

2. If a nation has to meet extraordinary expenses, as in time of war, 
is it better to raise the amount by loan, or by taxes within the year? and 
why ? 

3. What is the relation between. profits and the cost of labor ? 

4. What is the law which determines the value of that class of com- 
modities of which the supply can be indefinitely increased without 
increase of cost ? 

5. Why are both profits and wages high in a new and fertile country ? 

6. Ifa fall in profits takes place, are manufactured articles or agri- 
cultural produce most likely to fall in value, and why ? 

7. Why does Mr. Mill think a general over-supply of commodities 
impossible ? 

8. Suppose a paper currency to be issued, of which every note repre- © 
sents actual property. Can it be depreciated, and why? 

9. Can two countries exchange products if in one the general cost of 
production is higher than in the other, and why ? 

10. What is the general law determining the values at which a 
country exchanges its produce with other countries ? 

11. What effect is produced upon international trade by an improve- 
ment which introduces a new article of export ? 

.12. What effect is produced upon rent, profits, and wages respect- 
ively, by a great improvement in agriculture ἢ 

13. What reasons are there in theory for exempting from income tax 
so much of income as is saved and invested ? 

14. Ifa tax upon agricultural produce is of long standing, on whom 
does it finally fall, and why ? 

15. Under what circumstances does Mr. Mill think that protecting 
duties can properly be levied ? 


IV.—HISTORY. 
as, * 
SOPHOMORES. 
Roman History (see page 56). 


° (Final Examination, February, 1872.) 


1. Draw a rough map of Italy, showing its most important physical 
features and political divisions. 

2. State very briefly (with dates) the circumstances under which those 
political divisions came respectively under the power of Rome. 

3. Mention the ae ᾧ possessions of Rome in the year 50 B. C., and 
state in the case of each, yery briefly (with dates), following the chrono- 
ae order of acquisition, the circumstances under which it became 
subject to Rome. | 

4. What important events in the history of Rome occur in the follow- 
ing decades, respectively, — B. C., 450-440, 400-300, 350-340, 300-290, 
250-240, 200-190, 150-140, 100-90, 50-40 ? 

5. State very briefly the principal features of the Roman Constitution 
under the Kings, and in what points.the Constitution of the Republic 
before the creation of Tribuni Plebis ditfered from it. 

6. State very briefly (with dates) the most important changes in the 
Roman Constitution from the time of the creation of the Tribunate to the 
Second Punic War. 

7. In the time of Tiberius Gracchus what were the relations to one 
another of Magistrates, Senate, and Comitia ? 

8. Mention (with dates), and explain the significance of, any important 
events that prepared the way for monarchy in the interval between Ti- 
berius Gracchus and Augustus. 

9. What was the nature of the monarchy of Augustus ἢ 


~ 


JUNIORS. 


Medizval History (see page 59). 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


Map. FRANCE AND GERMANY. Mark the provinces: 

(1) Picardy. (2) Navarre. (3) Cham e. (4) Poitou. (5) Gas- 
cony. (6) Anjou. (7) Provence. (8) Maine. (9) ac. (10) 
Guienne. (11) Arelat, or the Kingdom of Burgundy. (12) Duchy of 
Burgundy. (13) Franche Comté. (14) Franconia. (15) Carinthia. . 
(16) Alsace. (17) Limousin. (18) Westphalia. (19) Hainault. (20) 
Lausitz. (21) Thuringia. 

CITIES AND Puaces.—(a) Treves. (ὁ) Mainz. (c) Angers. (ὦ) 
Regensburg, or Ratisbon. (6) Strasburg. (7) Meissen. (9) Ghent. 
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(mh) Brunswick. (ὃ Speier. (k) Berbers: (ἢ Bale. (πηι) Rochelle. 
(n) Avignon. (0) Laon. (p) Albi. (g) Peronne. (7) Beziers. (8) 
oo (ὃ Bordeaux, (uw) Hohenstauffen. (v) Hohenzollern. (x) Haps- 
urg. - 

EMPIRE. — Name the emperors between 900 and 962. Give a table 
of Henry the Fowler’s children and grandchildren. 3. Giselbert of 
Lorraine. 4. Godfrey of Lorraine. 5. When were Bavaria and Saxony 
first given to the Welfs? 6. Circumstances of the imperial election of 
1125. 7. When and for what occasion was Austria made a duchy? 
8. Peter della Vinea. ἜΣ τοὶ 


CnurcH—9. What title did the Church claim to territorial sov- 
ereignty ? 10. Pope Formosus. 11. Hildebrandine Popes; 1050-1100. 
12. The crusades and the principal persons concerned in each. 13. The 
famous bulls of Boniface VIII. 14. Constitution of the Cardinals’ Col- 
lege. 15. The great monastic and mendicant orders. 16. Pope John 
XXIII. 


FRANCE. — 17. Capetian kings from 888-987. 18. When and how 
did the Duchy of Burgundy first come to the Capetian family? 19. The 
Duchy of Normandy ; when created, and when annexed to the domain ? 
20. When was Poitou taken from England? 21. Toulouse ; when ob- 
tained by the crown? 22. Table showing Edward III.’s claim to the 
crown. 23. The Angevine dynasties of Naples. 24. The Constable 


d’ Armagnac. 


Medizval Institutions (see page 59). 


(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 
German Law: 


. Mannitio and Bannitio. 

. Inquisitio per testes. 

Reipus. 

. Scabini. 

. The Alod ; Salic law de Alodis. 

. Salic law de adfathamire. 

. Judicial reforms of Charlemagne. 
. The Capitulary of Kiersy. 


Roman Law: 


9. Nexum. 
10. Res mancipi, and Res nec mancipi. 
11. Manus. ΄ 
12. Universitas juris. 
13. Roman forms of marriage. 
14, Early forms of testament. 
15. Agnates and cognates. 
16. Origin of primogeniture. 


OO τὰ σὺ ON OO τὸ μαὶ 


FeupAL Law: 


17. Essential point of difference between German and French feudalism. 
18. The German Heerschild. 
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19. The Golden Bull. 

20. Reform of Louis le Gros. 

21. Reform of Philip A ᾿ 

22. Explain why ‘‘ Fief et justice n'ont rien de commun.” 
23. What courts of justice were there in feudal France ? 
24, What was the feudal mode of proof ? 


SENIORS. 


English History (see page 61). 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


Map or ENGLAND AND WALES, indicating the counties, rivers, and 
principal battle-fields. 


1. What was folcland? bocland? 2. What was the hundred? the 
tithing ? the wapentake ? themansus? 3. What judicial powers had the 
Saxon king? 4. What was an ealdorman ? ἃ thane ? a twelfhyndman ? a 
twohyndman ? a gerefa? asocman? 5. What was sac and soc? told and 
thiem? 6. What were the functions of the Norman sheriff? 7. What 
was the exchequer? 8. What was a writ of right? 9. What were the 
pleas of the crown? 10. What was the origin of scutage? 11. What 
were the disputed points of the Constitution of Clarendon? 12. What 
was the statute of Mortmain ? the statute de Donis ἢ 

13. What were the kingdoms of the Heptarchy? 14. Penda and 
Offa? 15. Eadric Streona? 16. The respective claims of Harold and 
William to the crown? 17. The respective claims of Stephen and Henr 
II. to the crown? 18. King Richard Cceur de Lion’s relations wit 
Tancred of Sicily? 19. King John’s loss of Normandy: by forfeiture or 
conquest ? 20. When and under what circumstances was the first Par- 
liament held? 21. What legal rights had Edward I. on Scotland? 22. 
Roger Mortimer? 23. Table spre the respective claims of Henry IV., 
Edward IV., Henry VI., and the Duke of Buckingham to the crown. 
24. Lady Jane Grey ? | 


Modern History (see page 61). 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY AND FIRST HALF OF THE EIGHTEENTH. 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


N.B. A number marked with an asterisk may be substituted for the same number 

without it. 

I. Date the Petition of Right and the Declaration of Right. Analyze 
them, and show that the latter ‘‘was indissolubly connected with the 
revolution-settlement as its motive and its condition.” In what sense 
is the remark [of Burke] true, that the Revolution was not a revolution 
made, but a revolution prevented ? 

I.* Compare the movement of the Fronde (as to its purposes, conduct, 
and result) with the nearly contemporary movement in England. 
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II. The relations of the Scots to the English from 1638 to 1652, with 


ates. 
11. What fue did Pym, Falkland, Essex, Fairfax, respectively play 
in the reign of Charles I. ? 

IV. Define or describe six of the following: (1) Presbyterianism. 
(2) Independency. (8) Erastianism. (4) Fifth Monarchy. (5) Solemn 
weenie and Covenant. (6) Westminster Assembly. (7) Non-jurors. - 

IV.* (1) The Corporation Act. (2) The Act of Uniformity, with date. 
(8) The Conventicle Act. (4) The Five Mile Act. (5) The Test Act. 
(6) The Act of Toleration. 

V. What is meant by (1) 2 Money ? (2) the Grand Remonstrance ? 
(3) the attempt to arrest the Five Members? (4) the Instrument of 
Government? (5) the Humble Petition and Advice? (6) the Exclusion 
Bills ? 

V.* (1) Star Chamber. (2) High Commission. (3) Self-denying Or- 
dinance. (4) Navigation Act. (5) Declaration of Indulgence. (6) Bill 
of Comprehension. (7) Quo Warranto. — [Take six. ] 

VI. ‘‘England has set us [the French] the example of regicide, of a re- 
public, of a counter-revolution, and finally of ἃ new revolution in favor 
of a younger branch.” Explain this as to England, and give dates. [Note 
that this revolution has been the last in England. | Ξ 

VI.* ‘*That memorable Parliament, which had, during twenty [more © 
than arene eventful years, experienced every variety of fortune, which 
had triumphed over its sovereign, which had been enslaved and degraded 
by its servants, which had been twice ejected and twice restored, solemnly 
decreed its own dissolution.” Explain this passage. 

VII. ‘‘After the lapse of thirty eventful years from the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, Louis was an infirm and aged man. He had survived 
his children and grandchildren [not all]. He had been humbled by the 
victories of Eugene and Marlborough.” 

“ΤΏ victories of Eugene and Marlborough, the humiliations of Ger- 
truydenberg, and the concessions of Utrecht were all [in part] among the 
direct results of the Dragonnades and of the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes.” Explain. 

VIII. State the genealogical relation (1) of the first Bourbon king of 
Spain to the first Bourbon king of France ; (2) of James 11. to Louis 
XIV. ; (3) of George III. to William III. (4) How was the succession 
of the English throne settled in 1689 and 1701 ? 

VIII.* (1) The Fifth of November. (2) The Thirtieth of January. 
(3) The Third of September. (4) The Twenty-ninth of May. (5) The 
Twenty-fourth of August. — [Take four.] 


da 


Modern History (see page 61). 


FROM THE MIDDLE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


N. B. A number marked with an asterisk may be substituted for the same number 
without it, but for no other. ᾿ 


I. Name, with dates, the successive English Ministries from 1783 to 
1860, and state very briefly the causes of their retirement from power. 
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Refer the following measures to the proper Administrations :— The Union 

of Ireland with Great Britain, the Roman Catholic Relief Act, the first 

poe Act, the Municipal Corporations Act, the Repeal of the Corn 
aws. 

I.* Name, with dates, the successive Administrations in the United 
States. Refer the following events and measures to the proper periods : 
— Jay’s Treaty, the Purchase of Louisiana, the Embargo, the Florida 
Treaty, Nullification in South Carolina, the Fall of the United States 
Bank, the War with Mexico. 

II. Give some account of important measures carried or furthered, in 
England, by popular agitation ; and of the failure of popular agitation to 
carry other measures. 

111. Jefferson’s Report, in 1784, on the Western territory ; and the 
Ordinance, actually adopted in 1787, for the government of the territory 
northwest of the Ohio. 

III.* English Colonies, as to their form and manner of government. 
How far are they self-governing ? Note two classes (as to origin) of these 
colonies. What is the last great change that has taken place in the mode 
of governing the dependency of India? | 

IV. (1) The case of Sommersett, in 1771 ; (2) The Trial of Hardy, in 


' 1794; (3) The Trial of Peltier, in 1803; (4) the Case of O’Connell, in 


1844 ; (5) The Trial of Burr, in 1807 ; (6) The Trial of McLeod, in 1841. 
— [Take four. ] 
V. Name and date the Treaties of the United States with foreign 
wers, by which territory has been ceded or confirmed to the former, or 
y which their boundaries have been fixed. Specify the several acquisi- 
tions and designate the boundaries. 
V.* Describe the chief Compromises in the Constitution and in the 
islation of the United States. 
I. Sir Robert Peel’s two Administrations. 
VII. ‘* From various causes the community [after the Revolutionary 
War] was fast becoming divided into two embittered factions of creditors 
and debtors.” Point out these causes, and connect Shays’s Rebellion with 


τη. 
VII.* (1) The Stamp Act of 1765 ; (2) The Boston Port Bill of 1774; 
(3) The Alien Act (in England) of 1793; (4) The Alien Act (in America) 
of 1798 ; (5) The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill of 1851; (6) Multiplication 
and Reduction of Statutory Capital Offences in England. — [Take four. } 

VIII. The causes and motives of the War of 1812. How were they 
dealt with in the Treaty of Ghent ? 

VIII.* Compare the constitutional position of the Sovereign of Great 
Britain with that of the President of the United States, and the power of 
Parliament with that of Congress. — Responsibility under the two gov- 
ernments. — Different structure and action of the two Cabinets. 
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V. MATHEMATICS. 


——_f———= 


FRESHMEN (see page 55). 


PLANE GEOMETRY. 
(Special Examination, November, 1871.) 


Leave margins. Number your answers. Write legibly, and without crowding the work. 
A sections omit questions 2 and 5. B sections omit the last three. 

1. Define a proportion; a ratio. 

From the proportion MM: N= P:Q=R: S, deduce the proportion 
M+P+Rk:N4+Q0+ τε ΜΌΝ, &c.; and from the proportion 
M:N =P: Q, deduce the proportion M+N:M—-N=P+Q: 
P—Q. 

2. (a). Define a plane; a plane figure; perimeter. 

(6.) Mention and define all the different kinds of quadrilaterals. 

(c.) What is the sum of all the interior angles of any polygon equal 
to? Give proof. 

3. (a.) Define a segment; an inscribed angle; a regular polygon; simt- 
lar polygons. 

(b.) What is the measure of the angle formed by two chords which cut 
each other at the centre of the circle? between the centre and the cir- 
cumference ? at the circumference? by two secants which cut each other 
without the circle? Draw figure for each case, and prove the last. 

4. To divide a given line in extreme and mean ratio. Solve; and 
then show, without proof, how this problem is made use of in inscribing 
-& regular pentagon or a regular polygon of twenty sides in a given circle. 
᾿ 5. To construct a polygon similar to a given polygon upon a given 
ine. 

6. The homologous sides of regular polygons of the same number of 
sides are to each other as the radii of their circumscribed circles, and 
also as the radii of their inscribed circles. Prove; and then by means 
of the corollary (which relates to the perimeters) apply to the case of two 
circles. C == what in terms of Π and Rt 

7. To make a square which is to a given square in a given ratio. 

8. The perimeter of a regular hexagon is 12. Find. 

(α.) The area of the circumscribed circle. - 

(6.) The area of the inscribed circle. 

(c.) The area of a square inscribed in the circumscribed circle. 

9. What is the area of a sector? Prove that the small segments which 
are disregarded are infinitely small in comparison vith the corresponding 
infinitely small triangles which are retained. Why is it necessary to 
prove this ? 


3 Sevens ΤΟΝ 
10. By means of the equation ΟΥ̓ = 212 --- R Υ 4R* — ΟΣ, find the 
tatio of the circumference of a circle to its diameter through the second 
approximation. C = what in ¢hird approximation ἢ 
11. The maximum of isoperimetrical polygons of the same number of 
sides is regular. 
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TRIGONOMETRY. | 
(Special Examination, December, 1871.) 


1. Define the sine, the tangent, and the secant of an acute angle. 
State, and prove, what lines represent these functions in a circle whose 
radius is unity. 

What is the cosine of 0°? of 90°? of 270°? 

In what quadrants is the tangent positive? In what quadrants is it 
negative ? 

2. By means of a right triangle, prove the formulas 


sec*z == 1 + tan*x and cosec2z == 1 + cot®. 


[Use the letters Mf, N, and P, in the triangle. ] 

8. Obtain the sine of 45°; the sine of 390°; the tangent of 765°. 

4. Making use of the formula for the sine and the cosine of the sum 
of two angles, find all the functions of (270° + y). 

5. Obtain the functions of the negative of an angle; and compare 
them with the functions of the angle itself. 

6. In a right triangle there are given the hypothenuse 84.32, and one 
side 37.59. Solve the triangle. 

7. In a right triangle there are given an angle 63°42’, and the opposite 
side 7.55. Solve the triangle. 

8. How may we obtain, approximately, the sine or the tangent of a - 
small angle or arc ? 

Find, by this approximative method, the sine of 16! 40)", 


SOLID GEOMETRY. 
(Special Examination, February, 1871.) 


Number your answers. Write legibly, and without crowding your work. The A sections 
omit questions 1, 2,5,and6. The B sections omit question 8 (¢) and all thereafter. 


1. (a.) Define a solid angle; a hexsdron ; a right prism ; a regular 

yramid ; a truncated prism ; equivalent solids. 

(b.). Two parallel lines, comprehended between two parallel planes, are 

ual. 

“ἼΩ, The sum of the plane angles which form a solid angle is always 
less than four right angles. 

3. The section of a pyramid made by a plane parallel to the base is a 
polygon similar to the base. Prove; and then, by making use of the 
corollaries to this theorem, prove that two pyramids or cones which have 
equal bases and equal altitudes are equivalent. 

4. (a.) A triangular pyramid is a third part of a triangular prism of 
the same base and altitude. 

(b.) Show briefly how this theorem is made use of in finding the for- 
mula to express the solidity of a cone. What is that formula? 

5. (a.) What are the poles of a circle? Define asmall circle; a spheri- 
cal pyramid; a spherical sector; a lunary surface; a unit of spherical 
surface. 
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(6.) State and prove the relations which exist between the sides and 
angles of a spherical triangle and the sides and angles of its polar triangle 
if the sides and angles of both are expressed in degrees, minutes, etc. 

6. If two spherical triangles on the same sphere, or on equal spheres, 
are equilateral with respect to each other, they are also equiangular with 

ct to each other. 

7.. (a.) How is it shown that the surface of a sphere is equivalent to 
that of four great circles? Draw the figure for the theorem on the proof 
of which your answer immediately depends. 

(b.) Find the formula which expresses the solidity of a spherical sector. 

8. The le γῇ of a perfectly round log of wood is 12 feet and the di- 
ameter of each end is 6 feet. Find 

(α.) Its solidity. | 

(Δ) The solidity of the greatest right parallelopiped that can be cut 
out of it. 

Py The convex surface of the greatest right cone which can be cut out 
of it.. 

(d.) The solidity of the test sphere which can be cut out of it. 

(e.) The solidity of another log of wood, similar to the first, the t- 
est sphere that can be cut out of this latter log being equal in volume 
to ee the volume of the greatest sphere that can be cut from the 

ven log. 

e 9. The frustum of a pyramid or cone is equivalent to the sum of cer- 
" tain pyramids or cones; state what pyramids or cones, and then calcu- 
late the solidity of the frustum of a cone, taking the required dimensions 
of any value you please. 

10. What is the ratio of the entire surfaces of similar polyedrons? of 
the polyedrons themselves? of the surfaces of spheres? State and prove. 

11. Of two sides of a spherical triangle, the one which differs most 
from 90° is opposite the angle which differs most from 90°; and, con- 
versely, of two angles of a spherical triangle, the one which differs most 
ffom 90° is opposite the side which differs most from 90°. 

12. How many regular polyedrons are there? Describe them, and ex- 
plain why there are no more. 

13. Compute the volume of a segment cut by two planes from the 
larger sphere found in Question 8, one of these planes passing one foot 
above the centre, and the other two feet below it. 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 
(Special Examination, April, 1872.) 
Formulas for reference : — 


D=V@— a+ oye 


(3, —4) and (-2, 0). What angle does this 
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1. Obtain the equation of the right line passing through the points 
ine make with the axis of 
‘abscissas ? Where does it cut that axis ? 

2. Obtain the equation of the right line, which cuts the axis of ordi- 
nates three units below the origin, and makes an angle whose tangent is -6 
with the axis of abscissas. ere does this line cut the axis of abscissas? 

What line is represented by the equation y +- 4 = 0? 

8. Taking the formula for the tangent of the angle which two right 
lines make with each other, show what will be the relative values of a! 
and @ when the two lines are at right angles. 

Give the equations of two lines perpendicular to each other, and also 
the ig cae of two lines parallel to each other. 

4. Find the distance of the point (8, 2) from the line whose equation 
is 2y + x2=1. | 

5. Construct a parabola whose parameter is 8. 

Also an ellipse whose latus rectum is 18, and whose fixed ratio is §. 
Explain the construction of each in full. 

6. Detine the transverse axis, the conjugate axis, and the eccentricity, 
of the hyperbola. 

Obtain an expression for the eccentricity in terms of the semi-axes. 

7. In the ellipse, obtain expressions for 

181. The distances from the focus to the centre. 
2d. The focal distances (or distances of the vertices from the focus). 
3d. The distance from the centre to the directrix. 

8. The general equation of a conic section referred to rectangular axes is 


(m — x)? + (n — y)? = 63 (y sin a + ὦ cos a — ἀ)3, 
Find the common equation of the ellipse referred to its axes, and in 
terma of its semi-axes. 


ALGEBRA AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


SecTION A. 

ν : ep +ayq χὰ \P—@ 

1. (α.) Simplify ( =; = (,) 
b.) Sol Lig eg, [2 
{b.) Solve ; +3+ 7 3 : 


2. (a.) Find all the roots of the equation 
ay + Wy? — ay + a4) = γβ + 2a. 


(b.) Form the equation whose roots are m -+- n and m — n, and prove 
the formula which you use. ᾿ 

3. A man rows down a stream, which runs at the rate of 4 miles an 
hour, for a certain distance in 1 hour and 40 minutes. In returning, it 
takes him 4 hours and 15 minutes to arrive at a point 3 miles short of 
his starting place. Find the distance he pulled down the stream and 
the rate of his pulling. ° 

4. Assuming m-+-n:p-+q=p—q:m—Dn, prove that the sum 
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of the greatest and least terms of any proportion is greater than the sam 
of the other two. 


5. (a.) Prove the formula s ες 


—l1 
(b.) Prove that every term of the series 1, 2, 4....&c. is greater by 
unity than the sum of all that precede it. 
6. If ὃ is the harmonic mean between ὦ and ὁ prove that 


1 1 1 1 
κα τς a τ᾽ 
7. Out of fourteen consonants and five vowels 
(a.) How many different groups of letters, taken without regard to 
order, can be formed, each containing 6 consonants and 2 vowels ἢ 
(6.) How many words can be formed each containing 6 consonants and 
2 vowels? Explain briefly the principle involved in each solution, and 
show why the answers are different. : 
8. Prove that aig + 1) term of (1 + 2)* = 
1.3. 5....(2r—1 a 
1.2. Sic? al 
9. (a.) To transform a given integral from one scale to another. 
(.) Transform 654321 from the duodenary to the septenary scale, 
10. Ifa solid angle is formed by three plane angles the sum of either 
two of these angles is greater than the third. 
11. Prove that a triangular pyramid is a third part of a trian 
rism of the same base and altitude, and then carry on a train of reason- 
ing until you find the formula to express the volume of a cone. 
12. Each angle of a spherical triangle is greater than the difference 
between two right angles and the sum of the other two angles. 
13. The length of a solid cylinder of iron is 8 feet, and the diameter 
is 8 feet. Find 
(a.) The volume of the greatest sphere that can be cut out of it. 
(b.) The diameter of the greatest sphere into which it can be cast, sup- 
posing there is no loss in the casting. 


— @ .Φ 


SEcTION B. 
1. (a.) Divide 


1 1 1 ] 
= ὌΡΕΟΣ 2} -, 
αὐ Ἐπ 3 ( 2) +4 (2+3) ye+= 
(δ.) Find the sixth root of 
m® — 12m5 + 60m* — 160m? + 240m? — 192m + 64. 


2, Solve the equations : — ‘ 
v8 + x8 = 152. 
o 5. ay + = 19. 
δ “35 - xy = 66. 
᾿ ἰων -- γῆ ΞΞ ὅ. 


8, (α.) Show that a-* = 


(%.) Simplify (55 Ὁ Ὕ + (= 3) 
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4. Simplify ae es Ba ᾿ 
y—l1 3a 


5. A man rows 80 miles and back in 12 hours, and he finds that he 
can row 5 miles with the stream in the same time as 3 against it. Find 
the rate of the stream. 

6. What debt can be discharged in a year by weekly payments in arith- 
metical progression, the first payment being 1 shilling, and the last 

£5 3s. ? 


7. Find the sum of the series : VE — V6 + 2V15 —.... to8 terms. 
Obtain the general formula for solving this problem. 

8. Out of 17 soldiers and 5 sailors, how many different parties of 5 can 
be made, each party consisting of 3 soldiers and 2 sailors ? 

9. (a.) To find the r or general term of the expansion of (x + a)". 

8 ‘ 

(2.) Expand z+1—1)" 

10. If two planes are perpendicular to each other, the line which is 
drawn in one of the planes oot bance ear to their common intersection 
must be perpendicular to the other plane. 

Ἢ eta solidity of any parallelopiped is the product of its base by its 
titude. ᾿ 

12. Of two sides of a spherical triangle, that is the ter which is 
opposite the greater angle ; and, conversely, of two angles, that is the 
greater which is Sppoae the greater side. 

ae (a). Prove that the surface of a sphere is equivalent to four great 
circles. 
. (b.) The length of a log of wood is 10 feet, and its diameter is 6 feet. 
Find its solidity, and then find the surface of the greatest sphere which 
can be cut out of it. : 


TRIGONOMETRY AND ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 
TRIGONOMETRY. 


N. B. —The examination will not extend beyond three hours. Those students who 
have not finished the Trigonometry at the end of an hour and a half are advised to 
leave it and take up the Analytic Geometry. 


1. Obtain formulas by which, when the sine of an acute angle is 
known, the cosine, the tangent, and the remaining trigonometric fune- 
tions can be found. 

Find, by these formulas, the functions of an angle whose sine is —6. 

2. Write (without proving) the formulas for the sine and the cosine 
of the sum of two angles ; and obtain from them formulas for the sine 
and the cosine of the dowble angle. 

3. Prove the following theorems : — 

(a.) The sides of a plane triangle are proportional to the sines of the 
opposite angles. 

(8.) The sum of any two sides of a plane triangle is to their difference 
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as the tangent of half the sum of the opposite angles is to the tangent of 
half their difference. 

4. Two sides of a plane oblique triangle are 672.3 and 555.9, and the 
included angle is 25° 16. Solve the triangle. 

5. Two sides of a plane oblique triangle are 1.396 and .9881, and the 
angle opposite the second side is 32° 43’. Solve the triangle. 

en are there two solutions to this problem? Why? Is the prob- 

lem ever impossible? If there are two solutions in this example, give 
both of them. 


ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. ~ 


Formulas for reference : — ; 


D=Vr + r? — 2rr’ cos (6 — @) 


1. Obtain the equation of a line ing through the two points 
(—1, 0), (3, —2) ; also the equation of a second line perpendicular to 
the first, cutting the axis of ordinates three units above the origin. Also 
the equation of a line cutting the axis of abscissas three units to the left 
of the origin, and making an angle of 135° with that axis. 

2. Construct an ellipse whose axes are 20 and 12. Determine the nu- 
merical values of the eccentricity, the focal distances, the parameter, and 
the distance from the centre to the directrix. 

What is the equation of this curve referred to its axes and in terms of 
its semi-axes ? | 

3. Construct the curve whose equation is 3y2 — ὦ — 12 = 0, by de- 
termining : first, where the curve cuts the axes; and secondly, at least 
four other points. 

To which class of conic sections does this curve belong? Why ? 

Will any values given to either of the variable quantities make the 
value of the other imaginary ? 

4. The polar coordinates of two points are r = 8, 6 =3135°, and 7’ =3, 
θ' = 135°. Plot these two points, and determine the distance between 
them by the formula. 


Of the two following questions only one is required, and each student may make his 
own choice. ° 


5. Obtain the polar equation of a circle when the pole is in the circum- 
ference and the polar axis is a diameter of the circle. 

Discuss the equation for different values of 6 [0°, 90°, 270°, 360°]. 

6. The equation of a circle when its centre is at the origin of a system 
of rectangular codrdinates is 2? - y# == R?, Find the equation of a line 
tangent to the circle at any point (2, 7’) of the circumference. 

Find the equation of a line tangent to the circle whose radius is 10, at 
the point for which x = 5. 
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SOPHOMORES. 
Course I. (see page 57). 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
(Special Examination, December, 1872.) 


The references are to Seaver’s Formulas of Trigonometry. 


1. Prove ren ᾿ 

2. Apply (145) to the polar triangle, and reduce the result to one of 
the gener γεν 

3. to the right triangle, obtaining three of the formulas 
(175 — 184). seats Ἵ 

4, In what does the proof of Napier’s Rules consist ? 

In solving any problem of right triangles, how are the middle parts 
to be determined. ? 

If ἢ and ὁ are given, find the formula for B. How are the middle 
parts to be taken in Bowditch’s Rules ? 

5. Prove that in a triangle of which all the parts are legs than 180°, a 
side which differs more from 90° than another side is in the same quadrant 
as its opposite angle. 

6. Solve the spherical triangle in which 4, C, and ὃ are given, by 
dropping a perpendicular. 

7. So τ the spherical triangle in which Α = 227° 10’, B = 122° 58’, 
α = 35° 30’, 

8. The three plane angles which form a trihedral angle are 100°, 50°, 
a 60°. Find the mutual inclination of the planes of the two latter 

es. 
""} Explain the method of applying the formulas of Spherical Trigo- 
nometry to plane triangles. 


ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 
(Special Examination, March, 1872.) 


1. Problem. To represent Vab asa line, and also as a square, by geo- 
metric construction, a and 6 being given lines. 

2. The formulas for transforming from one oblique system to another, 
without change of origin being . 

¢ sin w= X sin (w — a) -+ Y sin (w — 8), 

y sin ὦ = X sina + Y sin β, 
deduce from these the formulas for transforming from one rectangular 
system to another, without change of origin. 

3. Given the equation of a curve, and also given the coordinates of a 
point, how may we ascertain whether the curve does or does not pass 
through the point ? 

If the equation of a curve has no constant term, what does this indi- 
cate ; and why ? 
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What is the method of finding the points of intersection of two curves 
given by their equations ; and why? 
If S = 0 and S’ = 0 are the equations of two given curves, what will 
be true of any curve ὦ S + Χ' § =0; and why? 
What geometric property of a curve is indicated by the degree οὗ" its 
equation ? 
What are the loci of the following equations, — 
ex=a, στοῦ, =a, 2P=—a, y=ur Y=, sy=—0} 
4. Draw the lines represented in rectangular coordinates by the equa- 
tions 
(1.) 122 + ὅν - 21 τα οἱ (2.) 8a— 4y—9=0. (8.) 82 + ἐν = 90. 
Find the perpendicular distance of each line from the point (2, — δ). 
Find the ear of a line passing through the same point and per- 
pendicular to line (3). 
Find the equations of the bisectors of the angles between lines (1) 
and (2). 
Reduce (1) to the three principal forms 
= aie 
y == Mx + ὃ, a + ὃ 
δ. The equation of the perpendiculars drawn to the sides of a triangle 
from the opposite vertices being of the form 
(αι — %,) αὶ -Ἐ (x1 — yy) Y = 4 (ar? — 2,7) + καὶ (ys? — ys”), 
show that they all pass through one point. 
6. Determine and draw the locus of the equation 
4.3 +. 4y2 — 44. + 2dy + δῆ τεῦ; 
and find its intercepts on the axes. 
7. Define the Hyperbola ; and find its polar equation referred to the 
right-hand focus as the pole. 
8. Reduce the equation Az? - 2Hxy + By? = 0, discriminate the 
three cases, and determine the locus in each. ' 
9. What kind of curve is denoted by the equation 2522 + 9y? =16!? 
Find the values of a, ὦ, and c, lay them down in a figure, and sketch 
the curve. Compute its eccentricity. 


==], rcosa+ysina=p. 


ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND SPHERICS. 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 
Any one question, except the last, may be omitted, and the maximum mark obtained 
on the remainder of the paper. 

1. Given the triangle of which the vertices are (7,y,), (,y,), and (xsys) ; 
find the equation of the perpendicular to one side at its middle point ; 
and show, from the form of the equation, that the three perpendiculars so 
drawn pass through one point. 

\ 2. Given, in the reduction of the equation of the second degree, : 
Α' = A cos? 6 + 2 Hsin θ cos 6 + Δ sin? 6, 
B = A sin? 6 — 2 H sin 6 cos 6 + B cos? 6, 
(4 — B) sin 20 — 2 H cos 26=0; 

find the values of .4’ and B in terms of 4, B, and Z. 
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Example. What kind of curve is represented by the equation, 182? 
— 30zy — 27y? + 72% Where is the centre? Determine the position 
and length of the semiaxes, write the reduced equation, and sketch the 
two sets of codrdinate axes and the curve. 

3. Find the Magical Equation of the tangent to an ellipse. (Give the 
work and reasoning in full.) 

4. Sketch the curve 927 +- 25y? = 900, and compute its eccentricity. 

Find the equations of a tangent drawn at that point of the curve for 
which 2 = 6, and γ' is negative ; of a diameter drawn to the same point ; 
and of the conjugate of that diameter. 

What is the definition of conjugate diameters of a conic, and what re- 
lation do they bear to supp ds 3 

5. To draw a tangent to an ellipse at a given point, by either of the 
methods. 

6. To find the equation of an hyperbola referred to its asymptotes. 

7. Define the parabola, and state the modification of this definition which 
makes it applicable toany conic. Howare the three conics distinguished 
from each other under this definition ? 

What does the theorem concerning the angles made by a tangent with the 
focal radi become in the case of the parabola ? 


- What are the values of a, 3, c, e, and a in the parabola and in the cir- 
a 


cle, when regarded as ellipses ? 


8. Find, by Napier’s and Bowditch’s Rules, the formulas for solving 
a spherical oblique triangle when A, C, and 6 are given. ; 


Course II. (see page 57). 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, I. 
(Special Examination, December, 1871). 


1. Define the terms function and derivative. What are the algebraic 
Junctions ? 


A 
What is the distinction, and what the relation, between Dzu and x ? 
If s denotes the space traversed by a moving body in the variable time ¢, ~ 
what do Ds and = denote ? 


Prove that D (au) =a Du. : 


2. Find the formfilas for D (uv), Ὁ Π u, and Du. 

Show that the last formula holds when n is negative. 

3. Define the natural exponential base. 

4. Find the formula for D* log ὦ. 

5. Prove Leibnitz’s Theorem for D (wv). 

6. If fx = a*, what is denoted by f22? What by 15} What by 

Ox? 
i 7. Show that u attains a maximum or minimum when its derivative 
vanishes and is not at a maximum or minimum. 

12 
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8. Differentiate the following functions : — 
log (u™ y*), ctn τι, log οἴῃ τι, σἔπξ ἢ} u, 


9. Prove that D log Vi— ane = sec 2. 


10. Determine (z log x) and 2* when «= 0. 


11. Find the maxima and minima of τ = sin®xcosz for values of xz be- 
tween 0 and 360°. ͵ 


t e 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, IIL. 
(Spectal Examination, March, 1872.) 


alt Define an infinitesimal. When is an infinitesimal said to be of the 
n™ order ἢ 

Prove that the limit of the ratio of two infinitesimals is not c 
when they are replaced by other infinitesimals, whdse ratios to the former 
have respectively wnitty for their limit. 

2. When is a function said to be continuous ἢ 


ln the formula 
ΞΘ ἘΠ - 15 Ξε ὦ + ε, 


is e, in general, a function of x? is it ἃ function οὗ h? does 72 depend 
on h? en must ε become infinitely small ἢ 
Define the differential of a function, and show how the derivative and 
differential can be represented geometrically. 
Au du 


. Au : 
Prove that lim τς, ΞΞ ᾿ lim | Ξὶ "το. 


8. State the conditions under which the following theorem holds; and 
prove the theorem : — 
f[X—f 


fe, 
Χ a 2, t z,. 

To Νὴ geometric proposition is this theorem equivalent? (Proof not 

uired. 

4. Prove the theorem for the differentiation of y= / (u,v) ; and give 
the general theorem for the differentiation of a function of any number of 
variables. 

5. Prove that a series composed of positive terms f¢ convergent, if, for 
all terms above a certain rank, the ratio of any term to the preceding is 
less than a fixed quantity which is less than 1, and also if this ratio tends 
to a determined limit which is less than 1; and it is divergent, if the 
above inequalities are reversed. 

Example. Determine the values of x for which the following series is 
convergent, and those for which it is divergent : — 


14245454 be. 
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6. State the conditions under which the following formula holds : — 
h® 
f (e+ h) = — fle, + Oh). 


Prove Taylor’s and Maclaurin’s Theorems. 
7. Develop cos x and log (1 — x), according to powers of ὦ. 


, Du 
8. Prove the formula D arcsin 10 = Via ae 


. x 
D arcsin vin 


1428 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, III. . 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


1. Find the formulas for differentiating a“ and cos u. Find the formu- 
las for Dy from the equation F(x, y) = a. | 


Var — ao 
x(a? + 23) 

2. Define a converging series. 

Prove that if the terms of a given series, in which all the terms are 
positive, are respectively less than those of a second series of positive 
terms which is known to converge, then the former series also con- 
verges, 
δ, Give a brief demonstration, from Taylor’s Theorem, of the rule for 
ne maxima and minima. 

4. Define the mean curvature of any arc, and find its value in the case 
of the circte. | 

Define the radius of curvature of any curve, and find its formula, in 
rectangular codrdinates, in the form | 

(1 + Dz y?)3 
k= —__—— : 
Ly 

5. A horse-runs at the uniform speed of 30 feet a second on an ellipti- 
cal course of which the semiaxes are 1600 feet and 900 feet. Compute 
the rate at which he is approaching the centre of the course or receding 
from it, at the moment at avhich his distance from the centre is 1200 feet. 
Compute also his angular velocity (in degrees per second of time) about 
the centre, at the same moment. (N. B. 57.°3 = the angle of which the 
arc equals the radius.) 

6. Find the formula, in polar codrdinates, for the angle made by a 
ante with the radius-vector, and apply the formula to the logarithmic 
spiral. 

7. What is the geometric definition, and what is the general analytic 
test, of a singular point ? 

Name the principal properties of the cycloid. 


Differentiate log 


~ 
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Course III. (see page 57). 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY (applied.) 
(Special Examination, December, 1872.) 


1. In a circle whose radius is 3.857 feet is inscribed a regular octagon. 
Find the length of one of its sides. Find also the area of the 
octagon. 

ΒΝ δὲ ο ἜΡΙΣ are in the same horizontal line with the base of a tower, 
the height of which is 114.7 feet. The angle of depression of the more 
distant of these objects, as measured at the top of the tower, is 42° 19’ ; 
of the other, 64° 46’. How far apart are these objects ? 

3. A cape comic W. eee , as seen from a ship, and is 13 miles dis- 
tant. The shi W., until the cape bears south. How far - 
has the ship ae ? 

4. Obtain the formula for the area of a triangle, given two angles and 
the included side. 

To what does the formula reduce, if the triangle is an equilateral one # 

5. Two forces, one of 32.85 pounds, the other of 59.46 pounds, act at 
an angle of 74° 19’. Find the intensity of the resultant, and the angle 
it makes with the first force. 


6. Given cos ὧν + tan 2x = > find the angle x. [If az has more than 


one value, show whether or not both are possible. | 


7. Determine the area of a piece of land, of which the sides have the 
following bearings and lengths: N. 43° E, 18.9 chains ; E. 2.7 chains ; 
5. 10° W,, 16.8 chains ; N. 77° 30’ W., 12. 9 chains. 

8. A ship leaves Cape Cod [Lat. 42° 2 N., Long. 70° 3’ W.], and sails 
sa ta 147.8 geographical miles. What is the ongitude of the place 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
(Special Examination, March, 1872.) 


. In a spherical right triangle, given a side 167° 42’ 38”, and the 
τε angle 129° 18’ 14”, solve the triangle. If there are two solutions, 
give both of them. 

2. Obtain the formulas used in the Pre question, by taking C 
equal to 90° in the following : — 


sin 4 sinc = sin ὦ sin C, 
cot 4 sin C = sin ὃ cot a — cos ὃ cos C, 
cos 4 = — 8B cos C + sin B sin C cos a. 


8. Prove, by means of one of the formulas used in Question 1, that, in 
a spherical right triangle, an angle and its opposite side are always i in the 
ere uadrant. 
educe the two formulas which come from applying the last two 
Graal given in Question 2 to the polar triangle. 
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5. Given in a spherical oblique triangle, b= 114° 19’, c= 24° 47’, 
4A = 142° 16, find α and B by the formulas: — 
fan ¢ = tan ὃ cos 4, 
cos ὦ = cos (c — ¢) cos ὃ sec ¢. 
7 cot B = sin (ὁ — ¢) cot A cosec ¢. 
6. Obtain the first two formulas used in the previous question, by 
means of the following equations: — 
cos ὦ = cos 6 cos ¢ + sin ὃ sin 6 cos A, 
k sin ¢ = sin ὃ cos A, 
k cos ¢ = cos ὃ. 
7. Given in a spherical oblique triangle, B = 22° 48’, C = 147° 14, 
ὦ = 171° 38’, find 4 by the third formula given in Question 2. 
8. Given the formulas : — 
cos B = — cos (A + ΟἿ — 2 sin A sin C sin*} ὃ, 
cos x -Ἐ cos y = 2 cos 4(x + y) cos 4(a — y), 
S==4 (4 + B+). 
obtain a formula for sin? 43. 


9. Solve the triangle of Question 7 by Napier’s Analogies. 

10. Obtain form for 6 and 4 in the same triangle by means of 
Bowditch’s Rules. [Draw the perpendicular from C, and call the two 
parts into which C is divided 6, and C— 6.] 


APPLIED TRIGONOMETRY. 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


1. A-tower is situated on an inclined plane. At a distance of 47 feet 
from the foot of the tower, measured down the plane, the tower subtends 
an angle of 38° 49 ; and, at a distance of 96 feet, it subtends an angle of 
26° 42. Find the height of the tower. 

2. A ship leaves Cape Cod [Lat. 42° 2 N, Long. 70° 3’ W] and sails 
N 10° E, 249 miles, and then S 62° 30’ E, 642 miles. Find the latitude 
and longitude reached. (Diff. long. = depart. x sec. Mid. Lat.] 

3. In a spherical right triangle, one angle is 101° 14’, and the opposite 
side is 142° 47. Solve the triangle. 

Why are there always two solutions to this problem? Can the problem 
be solved for any values of the angle and the side, provided they are in 
the same quadrant and are less than 180°; or is there still another con- 
dition to be fulfilled ? . 

4. Show, by a figure, what is meant by the astronomical triangle. 
State what the three sides of the triangle represent, and ¢we of the angles. 
[The third angle has no special] namie 

5. In aspherical oblique triangle, given two sides and an angle opposite 
one of them, the formulas for finding the third side are : -- 


tan ¢ =tan ὃ cos A, 
cos Φ' == cos ¢ cos a sec ὃ, 


c=ot ¢. 
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Apply these to the astronomical triangle and obtain formulas for find- 
ing the latitude of a place, when we have given the altitude of a celestial 
body (ἢ) = its declination (d), and its hour-angle (¢): 

6. In latitude (assumed) 57° 22’ N, at 11h 17m 48 A. M., the altitude of 
the sun is 21° 14’, and its declination is 10° 53'S. Find the true latitude 
by the formula, . 

cos (Z — d) = sin ὦ + 2 cos L cos ὦ sin 3 4 f. 

7. At Cambridge, Lat. 42° 23’ N, Long. West, in the afternoon, the 
sun’s altitude is 32° 48’, and its declination is 12° 19’ N. The correspond- 
ing Greenwich Time is 8h 30m 39s P.M. Find the longitude of Cambridge 
by the formulas, 

§=34(L+h+p) 
sin 2 4 ¢ = cos δ΄ sin (s' — h) see L cosec p. 

8. What is the sun’s meridian altitude and bearing, with the data of 
the preceding question ? 

9. Deduce the formulas of Question 7 by means of the astronomical 
triangle, and the formula, 

sin? 4 A __ sin (s — ὃ) sin (s — c) 
sin ὃ sin ¢ 


JUNIORS. 
Course I. (see page 59). 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, IIL. 
(Special Examination, December, 1871.) 
1. Problem. To find the order of log 7, when 7 is the infinitesimal 


2. What does the bol (1 + 3) denote? Under what condition can 
(1 + /)* be developed by the Binomial Theorem? Prove Taylor’s Theo- 
rem, assuming only the definitions of A, d, and D. 

3. State the conditions under which the theorem 


Se = x f'(0 x) 
holds. State also the generalized form of the theorem, for ᾿Ξ ; and de- 
duce from it the ‘‘ Remainder” of Taylor’s Theorem. 


4. When are two curves said to have a contact of the n* order? 

Problem. To find the algebraic conditions, in rectangular or oblique 
coordinates, of a contact of the n*® order. 

5. State the geometric characteristic, and prove the algebraic conditions 
of a singular point. Without discriminating particular cdses, state the 
general algebraic conditions of multiple points of different orders. 

6. Develop log (x +h) by Taylor’s Theorem. 

7. Determine the value of 2* (log z=)", when ὦ = 0. 
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8. Find the locus of the equation, 
γβ τας xt (1 — x)8 (1 + α)3, 

and examine its multiple points. 

9. Prove that if z = ὁ + az, and wu is any function of x, then Dau = 
we Dex. 

Develop x =+ + a2”, by the theorem x =¢ + Ft + ἡ Di Ft)? + &e. 

10. Find, to 8 places of decimals, a root near— 6 of the equation 
z— 122 + 182 —0. 


DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, IV. 
(Special Examination, March, 1872.) 


1. Reduce a*, sin z, and cos z to the form ἣν + vi; and obtain the prin- 
eipal formulas for the relations between trigonometric and exponential 
functions. 

2. Find the formulas for pcos (z - 2), pcos 2z, pcos 42, and D pcos 2. 

3. Show that the conditions of a function being monogenic are 

Dat — Dy», Dyu - Του. 

4. Given a convergent series arranged according to integral positive 
powers of z; show that the series obtained by differentiating the suc- 
cessive terms of the given series is also convergent, and is the derivative 
of the given series. 

5. State the conditions under which a function can be developed in 
convergent series, according to integral positive powers of (— a), —ac- 
cording to positive and negative integral powers of (2 — a). 

6. Prove that two monodromic functions which have the same zeros 
and infinites, each to the same degree of multiplicity, can differ only by 
a constant factor. 

7. Express tan z in terms of exponential functions by the general 
method of expressing one singly periodic function in terms of another. 

8. Define the Residual of a dinction as an integral, and obtain from 
this definition the common working formula. 

9. Develop ctn ¢ by residuation. 


10. Residuate 2. relatively to any infinite of the numerator. 


DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, V. 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


‘1. Determine the values of (x log x) and 2%, when 2 = 0. 


2. Find all the values of / — 1. 


3. State and prove the relation which must exist between two synectic 
functions which have the same zeros and the same infinites, each to the 
same degree of multiplicity. 
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“ἃ, Find'the area of the segment of a cycloid included between two 
chords parallel to the base; and thence find the area of the cycloid. 
(N. B. 2=a@—asin θ, y=a—cos#@.)_ . 

5. A horse runs at the uniform speed of 30 feet a second on an elliptical 
course of which the semiaxes are 1600 feet and 900 feet. Compute the 
rate at which he is approaching the centre of the course or receding from 
it, at the moment at which his distance from the centre 15. 1200 feet. 
Compute also his angular velocity (in degrees per second of time) about 
the centre, at the same moment. (N.B. 57.°3 = the angle at which the 
arc equals the radius.) = - 

6. A certain singly periodic function of the second order has 4 π for 
its period, 0 and } π᾿ for zeros, and 4 w for a double infinite, and equals 1 
when z = § x. press the function by means of exponential forms and 
reduce it to a simple trigonometric form free from the imaginary symbol. 


1 
7. Integrate ἄγα-- 


Course IT. (see page 59). 


MECHANICS, I. 
(Special Examination, December, 1871.) 


[The first eight questions constitute the paper; but Nos. 9 and 10 may be added in 
partial compensation for deficiencies.) 


1. Prove that if any number of forces act on a point and in one plane, 
the algebraic sum of their moments about any point in that plane is equal 
to the moment of their resultant about the same point. 

About what points does the sum of the moments vanish ? 

2. What consideration shows that every body hasa centre of gravity ? 
What are the general formulas in terms of rectangular codrdinates for a 
centre of gravity ? 

3. Prove that the volume of a solid of revolution is measured by the 
product of the generating area and the circumference described by its 
centre of gravity. 

Find, by this theorem, the c. g. of a semicircular plate. 

4. Prove that two uoeint couples are in equilibrium, if their moments 
are equal, their planes parallel, and their arms parallel. 

Of what general proposition is this a part ? 

When all the forces that act ona free, rigid body are reduced to a 
resultant force and a resultant couple, in what respects is this system in- 
variable, and in what respects variable, the forces being given? What is 
the central axis of the system ? 

5. How many and what are the conditions of equilibrium of a set of 
forces which act on a free, rigid body in any directions ? 

6. From a homogeneous circular plate (radius Ar) a circular piece 
(radius r) is taken, the distance between the centres of the circles being a. 
Find the c. g. of the remainder. 
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7. Three equal hemispheres rest with their flat surfaces on a rough 
horizontal plane (μ = ἦν so that their centres form an equilateral tri- 
angle, and a poet of equal radius and density rests on them without 
friction. Find the position of the system when it is just on the point of 
slipping. 

BP απ αϊδν: uniform beam rests with its ends on two smooth inclined 
planes, which are placed on a smooth horizontal plane and prevented from 
separating by a ΠΕ which connects them at their lowest points. Find 
the position of equilibrium of the beam, and the tension of the string. 


9. A sphere (weight W, radius 7) is sh te by a cord from a point 
vertically over a fixed sphere (radius 2). The length of the cord and the 
height of the point above the fixed sphere being equal to A, find the 
tension of the cord and the mutual pressure of the spheres. 
10. A weight hangs from the edge of a homogeneous hemisphere, which 
rests by its convex surface on a horizontal plane. To find the inclination 
of the axis of the hemisphere to the verti (Dist. of c. g. from centre 


= § 5.) 


MECHANICS, IL 
(Spectal Examination, March, 1872.) 


__ 1. Find the formulas for v and s in the case of uniformly varied recti- 
linear motion. 
2. Prove that the normal acceleration of a point which moves on any 


. vw 
curve is —. 
Lr 


8. An imperfectly elastic ball falls from a given height A, upon an in- 
clined plane (2 = 30°) ; determine the range and the time of flight be- 
tween the first and second rebounds. 

4. Two equal weights are connected by a cord; one of them hangs 
freely, and the other is projected along a smooth horizontal table with a 
velocity of eight feet per second. How long and how far will the former 
weight rise ? 

5. Prove that the increment or vis viva of a moving particle during any. 
interval is equal to the work expended on the particle in that interval. 

6. State the Principle of Virtual Velocities ; and deduce from it the 
condition of equilibrium of the Lever. 

7. A right pyramid, on a square base of 16 feet side, has an altitude of 
24 feet, and stands on a horizontal plane. Find the work necessary to 
turn " round one of its edges, ἃ cubic foot of its material weighing 100 

unds. 

8. A particle moves in an ellipse under a force directed towards the 
centre of the ellipse ; τὸ find the force and the velocity. 
12 * 
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MECHANICS, ΠῚ. 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


1. What is the simplest equivalent of any system of forces acting on 
one particle? of any system of forces acting on a rigid body ? 

Give the general formulas for the rectangular coordinates of the centre 
of gravity of a system of particles. 

2. A uniform rod (length 2a) rests on a fixed peg with its end against 
a smooth vertical wall (from which the distance of the peg is ὃ). Re- 
quired the position of equilibrium. 

3. What is the measure of tangential acceleration? of normal uccelera- 
tion ? 

What is the distinction between applied and effective forces? What is 
Jorce of inertia? What is D’Alembert’s Principle ἢ 

What is the relation between work and force? between work and vis 
viva? What is the measure of the vis viva of a body which rotates about 
a fixed axis? . 

4. A ball of elasticity ¢ is thrown at an angle of elevation a towards 
a vertical wall from a point distant a from the wall, and returns after 
its rebound to the point of projection. Find the velocity of projection. 

5. A train weighing 75 tons ascends an incline of 1 in 800, with a uni- 
form speed of 40 miles an hour. Assuming the friction to be 6 pounds 
per ton, find the horse-powers. N.B. 1 mile = 5280 feet ; 1 ton = 2240 
pounds ; 1 horse-power = 33,000 ftlbs. per min. 

6. Prove that when the force which acts on a particle is directed con- 
stantly towards a fixed centre, the areas described by the radius-vector are 
always in one plane and proportional to the times. 

What is the path of the particle, if the central force is directly pro- 
portional to the distance from the centre? If it is inversely proportional 
to the square of the distance ? 

7. Find the moment of inertia of a cone about a diameter of the base. 

8. A uniform cylinder weighing 100 pounds turns without friction on 
its axis, which is horizontal. Motion 18 communicated by a weight of 
10 pounds attached to a flexible string, without weight, which is coiled 
round the surface of the cylinder. Find the space through which the 
weight will descend in 10 seconds. N. B. Moment of inertia of cylinder 
about axis = 4 mr*. 


MATHEMATICAL EXAMINATIONS FOR SECOND- 
YEAR HONORS. 


(September, 1872.) 
I. ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY. 


eae the trigonometric reductions of Peirce’s Analytic Mechan- 
108 7... 15. : 
2. Find all the solutions of the two equations, 
x — 48 = 215, 
xt - ἂν + y? = 48. 
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8. Find the greatest common divisor of 
81 at af — 24 αἴ and 8 az? — 2 α3 χῇ + 8 ab od — 2 at 2. 


4. Solve the equation ¥/(5 + (3 + α)8) =1+ 93 + =. 


5. Find the me between any two adjacent faces of the regular dodec- 
ast which is formed of regular pentagons, three meeting at each solid 
angle. . 


II. SOLID GEOMETRY. 


1. What is the measure of the angle formed by two planes? By what 
arc is the angle made by two arcs of great circles measured ? 

What is the measure of the solidity of a pyramid? What is the ratio 
of two similar solids? Find the expression for the area of the convex 
surface of a sphere, and its solidity, in terms of r. 

2. Prove that the intersections of two parallel planes by a third plane 
are parallel lines. : 

3. Prove that a truncated triangular prism is the sum of three pyra- 
mids having a common base equal to that of the prism and their vertices 
at the three vertices of the inched section. 

4. Prove that the sum of the angles of a spherical triangle is greater 
ae 180°, and that its spherical surface is measured by the excess above 

5. Prove that if two points of the circumference of a great circle (not 
extremities of the same diameter) are distant by a quadrant from one and 
the — point of the surface of the sphere, the last point is a pole of the 
circle. 

6. How many lines can be drawn through a given point parallel to a 
given plane ? parallel to a given line ? ὃ 


III. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 


1. Determine the locus of a point which moves so that the sum of the 
squares of its distances from two fixed points is constant. 

Also determine the locus, changing swim into difference. 

Which of these. loci is sometimes imaginary ἢ and. under what condition 
is it imaginary ? 

2. Describe the process by which the general equation of the second 
degree is reduced to the form 

Ag+ ByY+C=0; 

and state what simplification is accomplished by means of each transform- 
ation of codrdinates employed. In what case is this reduction impos- 
sible ? | 

What is the form of the equation of the second degree, when the origin 
is at the centre of the curve, and the axes not conjugate diameters ? What 
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is the form, when the axes are Γι to a pair of conjugate diameters, 
and the origin is at one of the points where the axis of x meets the — 
curve ? 

To which of the three classes does the curve belong, when either 4 = 0 
or B = 0, while, at the same time, (1st) H is not 0 ; (2d) H=0? 

Sketch the loci of the following equations (in rectangular coordinates), 
and determine the position of the foci : — | 

9 22 — 1642 + 576=0; 4α}-- 4ry—3y2=0; 327 +10y=0. 

8. To find the expression for the perpendicular p’ from the left-hand 
focus of an hyperbola upon a tangent; and to prove the proportion 

és b: ὃ = ρ΄: yp; ᾿ 

being given p = φαΐ --- a, ρ' =e -Ἐ α, δ' = V pp’. 

4. By the principle 3 + &S’ = 0, find the equation of a line which 
passes through the intersection of 7 

3a—5y+2=—O0and227+y—3=0, 

and is perpendicular to 62 —2y + 9 = 0. 


IV. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY OF SPACE. 
(Equation of First Degree.) 
1. Prove that if φ, 8, Ὕ are the angles which any line in space makes 
with three rectangular axes, 
cos*h + cos?8 + cos*y = 1. 
2. What is the general form of the equation of a plane ? 
Find the equation in terms of the intercepts. * 
Find the expression for the angle between two planes, in terms of the 
coefficients in their general equations; and find the conditions of the 


planes being parallel to each other, and of their being perpendicular. 
3. To find the direction-cosines of a right line given by its projections. 


V. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 


1. pope log (1 + 2) and log (1 —z) in series arranged according to 
ers of 2. 
2. Find the value of οἴη (1 — 2) log x3, when ὦ; = 1. 
3. Define the evolute of a curve ; and prove that the normals to any 
curve are tangents to its evolute. 
4. A point moves in an ellipse of which the polar equation is 
ed a—ccos ᾧ 
τ΄ αὅ--- ? 
with a aja el angular velocity about the origin of polar codrdinates. 
Find the formula for the rate at which the point approaches or recedes 
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from the origin; and determine the values of ¢ and r for which that 
rate = 0. 

Find the mazimwm and minimum values of the rate in question, and 
the points of the ellipse at which they occur. 

5. Let a= 5 miles, c= 3 miles, and let the pniform angular velocity 
be such that the complete circuit of the ellipse is traversed in 15 minutes. 
Find, in re ed second, the rate at which the point is approaching the 
origin, and ite actual velocity in its path, when ¢ = 90°. _ 


VI.— PHYSICS (CNCLUDING | CHEMISTRY). 


«9... 


FRESHMEN. 


Chemistry (see page 55). 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


1. The following chemical reactions give what information in regard 
to the processes which they represent, — 


Zn + HaSO,= Zn 8+ HH 
NEs+ HCl = ΝΗ͂ι CI? 


2. How is carbonic dioxide prepared? Write and explain the re- 
action. What are its most important properties ? 

3. Give the symbols of the following substances: Carbon monoxide, 
marsh olefiant gas. How can they be distinguished ? . 
. 4. orine and hydrochloric acid, — how can they each be prepared ? 
Write and explain the reactions. Give their most important properties. 

5. Why must potassium (not sodium) nitrate be used in making gun- 
powder ? What is the cause of the explosive nature of gunpowder ἢ 

6. Describe fully Leblanc’s process for converting common salt into 
sodium carbonate. Write and explain the reactions. 

7. What is hard water? How are stalactites formed ? 

8. Under what conditions does an elementary substance exhibit a 
characteristic spectrum ? 

9. Name the substances represented by the following symbols : — 

H H,— 00, — HCl, — #30, — HsN, — HC, — NO, —C Os, — SOs, — 
HN Os, — HS Ou, — K OH, — Ca0sHs, — NaCl, — CaCls, — MgSO 
KN Os. 

10. Show that 1720 is the correct symbol of water, knowing that the 
ific gravity of vapor of water is 9, and that the percentage composi- 

tion of water is — 
Hydrogen ‘ : ‘ ἥ : ἐ ran | 
Oxygen . ὃ ; ‘ F ᾿ ‘ : : 8 
100. 


COO b= 
(ὦ "ὦ 


Es 


Θ 
Θ 
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11. How many litres of ammonia, measured at 10° and 755 mm. pres- 
sure can be obtained from 100 grms. of sal ammoniac ? 
12. How many kilos. of salt must be used to make 100 kilos. of 
gear ie rar δι acid containing 20 per cent of the pure gas ? 
. Calculate the perpentage composition of common alum (4 
4S Os + 24 HO). ἊΣ οὐδ; 


DATA. 

Combining weight. 
Aluminium . ‘ Ἶ ᾿ Ἵ ᾿ : : . 27.4 
Chlorine . ‘ : : ‘ : . ἃ 35.5 
Hydrogen . : ; : : : : : mq οἱ 
Nitrogen . : i ‘ ὸ ὃ : : ‘ 14 
Oxygen : : ‘ ὃ ; : ‘ : . 16 
Potassium . : : : : : ᾿ eee 39.1 
Sodium : é : : ‘ : : : . 28 


Sulphur. . ; : P ‘ ᾿ é ὲ 
One litre of ammonia gas at 0° C. and 760 m. m. weighs 0.761 grammes. 


SOPHOMORES. 


Required Physics (see page 56). 
MECHANICS AND HYDROSTATICS. 
(Final Examination, February, 1872.) 


1. What relation exists between mass, volume, and density? Derive 
from this relation the simplest unit of mass. 

2. In what three senses is the term kilogramme (or pound) employed ἢ 

8. How is variable velocity measured ? : 

4. A falling stone, a sling whirled round at a uniform rate in the 
hand, — both are instances of acceleration : explain the difference be- 
tween the two cases. 

5. Give an example of mechanical advantage, showing also that what 
is gained in power is lost in velocity. 

6. Explain the distinction between kinetic energy (energy of motion) 
laa ae energy (energy of position) with an example of each 

in 

7. A stone is projected vertically with a velocity of 80 m. per second ; 
find the time of ascent and the height ascended. (Take g = 10 m.) 

8. A stone (mass = 4 kilogrammes) is whirled round horizontally by a 
string 3 m. long having one end fixed ; find the time of revolution when 
the tension of the string is 12 kilogrammes. 

9. Describe one method of finding the specific gravity of a body. 

10. For brevity it is sometimes said, ‘‘The pressure of the atmos- 
phere is 30 inches.” Give the complete statement. 

11. State the reasons, practical and theoretical, which prevent us from 
obtaining a perfect vacuum with an air-pump. 

12. What causes the flow of water in a siphon ὃ 

13. Show that Mariotte’s bottle enables us to obtain a constant flow 
of water. 
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14. Describe Hero’s fountain and its action. 

15. In 6 suction pump, the area of the piston is 80 square centimetres, 
and the distance from the spout to the reservoir is 8 metres. Find in 
os aa the force necessary to raise the piston, friction being neg- 
ec 


Elective Chemistry (see page 58). 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


I. 1. What is the weight, in criths and in grammes, of two litres of 
the vapor of a compound of titanium (Ti) whose specific ἘΠΕ ΤΟΤΕ οτος 
to air = 6.65% It is assumed that the vapor exists at standard tem- 
perature and pressure. 

2. Calculate the symbol and give the name of the substance. 


Percen composition 
FR 26 
Cl 74 
100 
" Atomic weight of Ti = 50. 

8. This substance can be made by passing chlorine over an intimate 
mixture of TiO, and carbon intensely heated. This substance and CO 
are the only products. 
ne and analyze the reaction. To what class of reactions does it 

ong ? 

4. How many litres of CO at 80°, and 70 cm pressure, will be given 
off in this reaction, if 5 grs. of TiO, are used? 

5. What is the quantivalence and equivalent of Ti? 

IJ. Give the meaning and example to illustrate the use of each of the 
following terms: Acid, base, simple ether, salt, basic salt, the two sorts 
of acid salts, alcohol. 

III. To what type does each of the following symbols belong ἢ 


(CsHs)'Cl'sAs” — (C,H,9)'Cl'/—H’'0"(CHO)'— 
(CsHs)'0"(C,02)"N’"H/. 


Write their graphic symbols by the second method. What compound 
radicals occur in them ? Define a compound radical, and give the law for 
determining its atomicity. 

IV. The vapor density referred to hydrogen of [ΝΠ] Cl is 13.4; does 
this correspond to the true molecular weight of this compound? Explain 
the gd cuba exception to Avogadro’s Law. 

V. Develop the formula for finding the rate of diffusion of a gas. 
Give the grounds for each step of the reasoning. Apply the formula to 
H-H diffused into O-0. 

VI. Find the calorific intensity of marsh gas (CH«) burnt in oxygen. 

Calorific power of CH, = 18063. 


Specific heat of steam = 0.4805. 
Specific heat of CO, = 0.2164. 
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JUNIORS. 
Required Physics (see page 58.) 
OPTICS. 
_ (Final Examination, February, 1872). 


1. Describe the shadow of the moon thrown upon the earth duri 
an eclipse. Would the image of a star received upon a screen through 
a minute aperture be inverted? Give reasons. ὶ 

2. Describe Fizeau’s method of measuring the velocity of light. 

3. Why are reflections of objects on the shore seen in still water ? and 
what influence does the height of the sun above the horizon have upon 
these reflections ? 

4. Define the term ‘‘ Index of Refraction.” Why is a glass prism 
with a refracting angle of 90° and an index of refraction of 41° 48/ inad- 
missible in the spectroscope ? 

5. When are biconcave spherical lenses used ? 

6. How do the positions of the virtual foci differ from those of the 
cong foci in the case of concave spherical mirrors ? 

7. plain the terms dispersion ; achromatism ; homogeneous light. 

8. How does the terrestrial telescope differ from the astronomical ? 

9. Give the theory of binocular vision. - 

10. Discuss the power of accommodation of the eye. 


Physics (see page 59). 


( Final Examinations, June, 1872.) 
I, ASTRONOMY. 


1. Define vertical circles. What is the prime vertical ἢ 

2. Define the Altitude and Azimuth, Declination and Right Ascen- 
sion, Latitude and Longitude of a star. 

8. When the Right Ascension and Polar Distance of ἃ star are known, 
how is the time of its rising and setting found? 

4. How is the latitude of a place, as well as its local time, found by 
‘observing a star at equal altitudes east and west of the meridian ? 
. In what three ways may the geographical latitude be found ? 

How is the geographical longitude found ? 
How is the Right Ascension of 8 star found ? 
How is the Declination of a star found ? 

9. How are the Latitude and Longitude of a star found ἢ 

10. What is the cause of the aberration of light? What is the equa- 
tion of light ? 

11. What are the two kinds of parallax? what-is the formula for the 
geocentric parallax ? how is the formula demonstrated ? 

12. What is the equation of the centre ? 

13. How is the distance of the sun found? 


δὰ τὰς τὰ τὰ 
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14. do the lengths of the solar and siderial days differ ἢ 

15. Explain mean and apparent noon, and the equation of time. 

16. What is the difference between the sidereal, the tropical, and the 
anomalistic years ? 

17. What are the nodes, and the line of apsides, of the moon’s orbit, 
and how do they move ? 

18. lain the difference between the sidereal and synodical revolu- 
tions of the moon. 

19. Why does the moon always turn the same side to the earth ? 

20. What orbits are possible under Newton’s law of universal gravi- 
tation ? What determines the orbit in any case ἢ 


II. ASTRONOMY AND ACOUSTICS, 


1. How is the distance of a fixed star determined ? 
2. What are the advantages of selecting an optically double star for 


this purpose ? 


3. What are periodical stars ? 
4. What is the difference between optically double stars and binary 
systems ? 


5. How is it known that the fixed stars, so called, have a proper 
motion 1 

6. What are the various classes of nebule ? 

7. What is the zodiacal light ἢ 

8. Give some account of shooting stars. 

9. What is the difference between the Julian and Gregorian Cal- 
endars ? : 

10. How is the velocity of sound int the atmosphere found ? 

11. Why did the theoretical velocity, originally, differ greatly from — 
the observed velocity ? 

12. How are the laws of reflection illustrated in Acoustics ἢ 
Ἶ 13. Upon what do the pitch, intensity, and quality of musical sounds 

nd ? 
Te. What is the rule for finding the number of vibrations of a 

stretched chord ? 

15. What is the difference between transverse and longitudinal vibra- 
tions ? 
16. What is the difference in the sounds of open and closed organ- 
 /pipes ? 

17. What is meant by the harmonics of a chord or organ-pipe ἢ 

18. What are the optical methods of studying the vibrations of plates, 
cords, and organ-pipes ? 

19. What are sympathetic vibrations ? 


Experimental Physics (see page 60). 


The examinations in the course entitled Experimental Physics were 
conducted in the Laboratory. Pieces of apparatus with directions for 
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working were placed before the student ; and his manner of working, 

together with his results, formed the basis upon which the marks were 
iven. 

= The following is the paper that was given at the Final Examination. 

Similar papers were given at regular intervals through the year. 


(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


1. In this series of six observations what is the probable error ἢ 
1.088, — 1.087, — 1.086, — 1.085, — 1.084, — 1.083. 
n(n—1)(n—2) 
1.2.3 


formula for interpolation : how do you use it? Give also the graphical 
method of interpolation. nee 

3. What classes of errors must you expect in physical investigations ἢ" 

4, Obtain the specific gravity of a given patelanice by Nicholson's 
hydrometer. (Laboratory Table.) . 

5. Explain the principle of the Wheatstone Bridge. 

7. Measure the resistance of the two conductors before you. (Labora- 
tory Table.) : 

7. Measure the resistance of a Daniell’s Cell. (Laboratory Table.) 

8. Compare the Electromotive force of a Daniell’s and a Grove’s ele- 
ment by means of the Galvanometer. (Laboratory Table.) 

9. Find a point where the line makes ‘‘earth” by both the Thom- 
son’s Galvanometer and the Electrometer. (Laboratory Table.) - 

10. In a series of derived circuits of resistances, a ὃ ὁ, regulating the 
resistance of the battery, determine the strength of the current in c 


2. If F™ = F+nat me) b+ ebb; iw Ane 


Chemistry (see page 60). 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


1. Upon what facts is the separation of the elements into six basic 
groups d? 

2. Describe the most important compounds of lead. "What are the re- 
semblances and what are the differences between lead and barium ? 

3. What two classes of salts does mercury form! How distinguish 
between them ἢ 

4. Compare aluminum, chromium, and iron. Upon what differences 
is the method of separation founded ? 

5. How many distinct radicals does manganese form’ Give the quan- 
tivalence of Mn in each. 

6. What is the chief source of zinc? How is the metal purified ? 
What have zinc and magnesium in common, and how do they differ ? 

7. What are ‘‘sulphur” acids and salts? What elements form sul- 
phur salts most readily, and how are they used in analysis ἢ 
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8. Given a solution of potassic chromate, — in the ordinary course of 
analysis what changes take place ἢ 
9. A solution contains cupric nitrate, potassic arsenite, zincic sulphate, 
manganous chloride. Write brief notes of the analysis. 
.10. A solution contains sodic phosphate and potassic oxalate. Prove 
these acids present, and other acids absent. 


SENIORS. 


(Final Examinations, June, 1872.) 
Physics (see page 62). 
I. SOUND, MAGNETISM, AND ELECTRICITY. 


1. How is the velocity of light determined ? 

2. Why did the theoretical velocity, originally, differ greatly from the 
observed velocity ? 
i 3. ag what do the pitch, intensity, and quality of musical sounds 
- depend ? 

ἢ What is the rule for finding the number of vibrations of a stretched 
cord ? 

5. What is the difference in the sounds of open and closed organ-pipes ? 

6. What is meant by the harmonics of a cord or organ-pipe ἢ 

7. What is the definition of the Declination of the magnetic needle ? 

8. What is the definition of the Inclination or Dip ? 

9. How is the intensity of Terrestrial Magnetism found ? 
- 10. What are the Magnetic Poles of the earth ? 

11. What is the theory of magnetism ? 

12. Explain the process. of electrical induction ἢ 

13. What does Sim's formula for the intensity of a voltaic element 
become, when the whole resistance is divided into the internal and ex- 
ternal resistance ? 

14. What does the last formula become when a series of (n) elements 
are coupled ther? 

15. at does it become when the size of a single element is made 
(Ὁ) times larger ἢ 

16. When do currents of electricity, no¢ parallel, attract, and when do 
they repel ? 

17. What is a solenoid ? 

18. What is electrodynamic or current induction ! 

19. What is the difference between magnetism and dja-magnetism ἢ 

20. How is thermo-electricity produced ? 


II. LIGHT. 


1. Explain the two theories of light ? 
2. In the undulatory theory, upon what do the color and intensity of 
light depend ? 
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8. What is the wave length? Why is 7 = vt? 
4. How is the principle of interference illustrated by means of two 
mirrors ? 
5. How is the wave length found for the different colors f 
6. How are the numbers of vibrations per second found for the differ- 
ent colors ? 
7. How is the law of reflection deduced from the undulatory theory ? 
8. How is the law of refraction deduced from the undulatory theory ? 
9. What is the arrangement for seeing Newton’s rings ? 
10. What is the way of proving that the transmitted rings are com- 
plementary to the reflected fa ? 
11. How are these rings explained by the undulatory theory of light ? 
12. Explain why the rings are larger when the light falls obliquely ? 
13. τ Ἀπὸ the diffraction of light. 
Ἐν What is the distinction between the internal and the external 
i ? 
3 What is double refraction ? 
16. What are the axes of a crystal ? 
17. How does the extraordinary ray differ from the ordinary ray ! 
18. What are positive and negative crystals ? 
19. What are the laws of the polarization of light by reflection ? 
20. How is light polarized by refraction ? ° 


Heat (see page 62). 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


1. Explain the construction and use of Regnault’s apparatus for de- 
termining the tension of the vapor of water at temperatures above 
45° C. 

2. When heat is applied to a body, in how many different ways is that 
heat expended ἢ 

3. Give the principal practical rules for the economical use of fuel. 

4. Give an account of the construction, operation, and advantages of 
Siemens’ Regenerative Gas furnace. 

δ. Define mass, density, and work. What is the unit of work now 
adopted precisely stated ? 

6. Give in detail Mayer’s method of determining the mechanical equiv- 
alent of heat, with the principal theoretical objection to the method. 

7. State and illustrate the principle of equivalent transformations. 

8. Give a sketch of Joules methods of determining the mechanical 
equivalent of heat. ~ 

9. Give the two processes employed by Hirn for the same purpose. 

10. Compute the ratio between the external and inte work done 
when one gramme of water at 100° C becomes steam at the same tempera- 
ture. 

11. Prove Clapeyron’s theorem, and show how the moduli of different 
perfect are related. 

12. What are isothermal and adiabatic lines, and how are they related 
to each other ? 
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13. Illustrate by means of a curve the work done by the successive ex- 
pension and contraction of a given weight of a perfect gas which finally 
returns to the initial conditions of temperature and pressure. 

" 14. Give the law of cooling by radiation as determined by Dulong and 
etit. 


_ Mineralogy (see page 62). 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


The examination of each student consisted in the identification and 
description of 8 crystal models, and 12 mineral specimens selected from 
over 200 mineral species which the class had studied. 


Organic Chemistry (see page 62). 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


1. How many essentially different modes of grouping are possible with 
C,H,, ?. , : 
"2, “Describe the methods of preparing aniline from benzole. 

3. Write a series of reactions for the synthesis of C,H,-O-H, starting 
with mineral substances. 

4. C,H,-CN + K-0-H + H-0-H = C,H,-CO-0-K + H,N. Analyze 
this reaction and show the important effect produced by the action of 
K-0O-H on the cyanide of a hydrocarbon radical. 

5. - 2CH,-0-H + Na-Na = 2CH,-O-Na + H-H. 

CH,-O-Na + C,H,-1 = Nal + CHs-0-C,H,. 
Examine these reactions as illustrating the use of Na-Na as a reagent in 
Organic Chemistry. 
6. H-0-C,H, + PCI, = PCl,O + HCl + C,H, Cl. 
 80,H,,-O-H + PCl, = H,-0,-POH + 80, ἢ Ὁ]. 
Compare the effects of PCI, and PCls as reagents as thus illustrated. 
7. C.H,-O-H + Ὁ = (C.H,0)-H + HO. | 
K-0-(CO-H) + K-0.(CO-CH,) = K=0,CO + H-(CO-CH,). 
H-(CO-CH, + K-0-H = K-6-(CO-CH,) + H-H. 
2 (C,H,-O)-H + 0-0 = 2 (C,H,0)-0-H. 
Analyze the above reactions and show how far the constitution of aldehyde 
is indicated by them. 

8. Represent by graphic symbols the constitution of an aldehyde and 
aketone, and show that the chemical relations of these isomeric com- 
pounds are the result of a difference of atomic uping. 

9. Represent the constitution of benzoic alcohol by a graphic symbol, 
and show how it resembles that compound of the methylic series which 
has the same number of carbon atoms. Compare the carbon skeletons of 
the two compounds. 

10. Why does carbolic acid differ so greatly in its relations from ben- 
zoic alcohol although homologous with it ἢ 
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11. Give the graphic symbols of ethylene and ethylidene and the 
reasons for the forms adopted. 
12. What must be the constitution of the two isomeric forms of lactic 
acid derived from the cyanhydrines of ethylene and ethylidene ? 
13. Write the reactions, 
Ist. of lactic acid on sodic carbonate, 
2d. of sodium on sodic lactate, 
3d. of ethylic iodide on disodic lactate. 


CH, CH, 
14. H-O-Co-CH-0-H + 2HI = H-O-Co-CH, + H,0O + I-I. 
What is the general action of HI as a reagent in Organic Chemistry ? 


VII.—NATURAL HISTORY. 


——— Qa 
SOPHOMORES. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, METEOROLOGY, AND STRUCTURAL 
GEOLOGY (see page 58). 


(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


1. State what you know as to the form and dimensions of the earth, 
and the means by which they have been determined. What is the spe- 
cific gravity of the earth as a.whole, and of the average material of its 
accessible crust ? 

2. Enumerate the mountain systems of Europe, and describe in detail 
one of them. 

3. Explain the distinction between spring-tides and neap-tides. De- 
scribe the path of the tide-wave in the Atlantic Ocean. 

4. Explain why the barometer shows daily two maxima and two mint- 
ma. In what regions is this daily variation most evident ! 

5. Define the dew point. Calculate the dew point from the following 
data: Observed temperature of the dry-bulb thermometer, 72°; of the 
wet-bulb thermometer, 60° ; factor to be used in the calculation (taken 
from the table) 1.75. 

6. Account for fogs ; and state the differences in the conditions attend- 
ing the formation of fogs in spring and in summer. 

"} Explain the terms, — rock, formation, oolite. llustrate dip and 
strike by means of a diagram. What is an escarpment? For what is it 
liable to be mistaken ? and why ?. 

8. Give the arguments in favor of and against the hypothesis of ‘‘ ele- 
vation craters.” 

9. Define the terms anticlinal and synclinal. Show how synclinal 
ridges may have been formed. [Illustrate by di 

10. What are fawits in strata ? (Diagram.) n are strata naid to be 
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non-conformable? (Diagram.) Give an example to show how the rate 
of deposition of sedimentary rocks may be indicated by single fossils. 

11. Explain the original and present use of the terms, primary, second- 
ary, tertiary. 

12. What kinds of fossils are the most useful in determining the age 
of stratified rocks ? and why ? 

13. Into what groups are the tertiarg strata divided? What is the 
exact significance of the terms used in designating the groups? On what 
grounds and into wae eroupe are the post-tertiary strata divided ? 

14. To what geological period is the glacial epoch to be referred; and 
on what grounds ? 

15. In what different ways, and with precautions, is the test of relative 
positions to be applied in determining the age of aqueous, volcanic, and 
plutonic rocks ? 

16. What are the principal causes of metamorphism? State and answer 
the objections te the metamorphic theory. ᾿ ; 


JUNIORS. 


Botany (see page 60). 
(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


1. Of what chemical elements are plants made ? 
2, What is the food from which these are derived ? 
3. What are the principal products of assimilation, and how produced ? 


4. Explain the difference between an exogenous and endogenous 
stem. 

5. Describe the principal kinds of venation in leaves. 

6. Also the principal modes of phyllotaxy. 


7. State the difference between a cyme and a i une 
8. Between an irregular and an unsymmetrical flower. 
9. Why do the plants of a flower normally alternate ? 


10. State the differences between a peach and an apple. 
11. Between a raspberry, strawberry, and mulberry. 
12. Between loculicidal and septicidal dehiscence. 


18. Explain the difference between angiospermous and gymnospermous 
plants in Gtmaceure and in their mode of fertilization. τὰ: 

14. What is the advantage in flowers being visited by insects ? 

15. What are some of the principal ways or arrangements in flowers by 
which this advantage is secured ? 

16. What answers to stamens and pistils in Ferns and Mosses ? 
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17. Explain the fertilization in Mosses. 
18. Also in Ferns. 


19. What advantage has a climbing plant ; and in what way do plants 
imb ? 
20. Briefly define the following terms : — 


Carpel, Coalescence, Pericarp, 
Placenta, stivation, Internode, 
Phyllodia, Cotyledon, Scape, 
Adnation, Hypogynous, Stomata, 


VIII.—MUSIC. 


me 


(Final Examination, June, 1872.) 


1. Write out an example of every kind of chord of the seventh and 
altered chord. 

2. State the means and object of the preparation of the seventh. 
What seventh of a chord may be used without preparation? On what 
does its free entrance depend ? 

8. Write out the complete harmony to the bass, Exercise 
No.1. Name the chords of the seventh (including inversions) em- 
aes in this exercise, and give the rule of resolution peculiar to each 

cord, 

4. State the several conditions of the good harmonic treatment of a 
on melody. Under what restrictions may the chord of the sixth and 
ourth be used? When must covered fifths and octaves be rejected ? and 
when are they permitted ? 

5. Write the harmony to Exercise No. 2. 

6. What are the rules of two part counterpoint, note against note ? 
How are the rules modified in the two succeeding orders, two notes 
against one and four notes against one ? 

7. Write a counterpoint to Exercise No. 3. ; 

8. In florid counterpoint what must be observed in order to give ele- 
Rance to the melody? How should eighth notes be used? How may 

iscords be employed in syncopated counterpoint ? 

9. How does three part counterpoint differ from two part? Write the 
tenor and alto, note against note, to the subject, Exercise No. 4. Write 
the tenor and bass to the subject, Exercise No. 5, with half notes in the 
tenor and quarter notes in the bass. 

10. How is a melody constructed ? Name its subdivisions. What is 
thematic treatment ? In accompanying a melody what points are to be 
regarded? Analyze the melody, Exercise No. 6, and write an accompani- 
ment to it. 


EXAMINATIONS IN THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


----ο--.. 


SELECTED PAPERS 


FROM THOSE SET DURING THE LAST TWO YEARS. 


TEXTUAL CRITICISM. — Pror. Youna. 
Juniors. 


1. By what means do we ascertain the genuine text, and how is the age 
of a manuscript determined ? 

2. State the causes of the various readings, and the principles by which 
we decide among them. 

8. What are the earliest books of the New Testament, and how were 
they originally written ? 

4. When was the first Greek Testament printed, and how was the ““ Re- 
ceived Text ” formed ἢ 

5. Mention the characteristics of the editions of Wetstein, Griesbach, 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles. 

6. What are the Ammonian sections, the Eusebian canons, the Eu- 
thalian stichometry ? 

7. Give an account of the Sinaitic manuscript. 
8. Describe the MS. A. 

66 ες 


| 9. B. 
10. 66 é¢é σ. 

11. ᾿ « Ὁ). 
12. “- “Ἑ 


13. What are the Cursive Manuscripts and Lectionaries ? 
14. Describe the principal ancient versions of the New Testament. 
' 15, What is to be said in regard to the genuineness of Matt i., ii.? 
16. The Doxology of the Lord’s Prayer, Matt, vi. 13? 
17. The close of Mark’s Gospel, xvi. 9 -- 20 ἢ 
18. Explain John v. 4. ° 
19. The account of the woman taken in adultery, John vii. 53 -- viii. 11. 
20. Give the true reading of Acts xx. 28. 
Ree Give the true reading of 1 Timothy iii. 16, and state also the other 
ings. 
22. The text of the three heavenly witnesses, 1 John v. 7. 


GOSPEL OF MATTHEW. — Pror. Youna. 


Juniors. 


1. State the general principles of interpretation. 
2. The origin of the first three Gospels. 
13 
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3. The original language of Matthew's Gospel, and the evidence of its 
genuineness. 

4. The purpose and characteristics of this Gospel. 

5. Explain Matt. i. 22, 23. 

6. Give the Baptist’s meaning in iil. 11. 

7. What was the temptation of Jesus! 

8. Was the Sermon on the Mount the first sermon “of Jesus? State 
object of the discourse ? 

lain Matt. v. 5. 
Ὁ. What did Jesus teach in regard to oaths ἢ 

Ἢ How are his words respecting non-resistance to be interpreted, v. 
39, 40? 

12. The meaning of the terms, ‘‘Son of Man,” ‘‘ Christ,” ‘* Messiah,” 
** Jesus.” 

13. How are parables to be interpreted ? 

14. Give the exact meaning of βαπτίζω, μετανοέω, διάβολος, δαιμόνιον, 
προφητεύω, αἰών, σκανδαλίζω, γέεννα. 

15. What is the sin against the Holy Spirit, and why is it declared un- 
pardonable, xii. 31, 32? 

16. What is meant in xvi. 19? 

17. What is to be understood by the word translated ‘‘ regeneration,” 
and by the ‘‘ twelve thrones,” xix. 28 ἢ 

ae What did Jesus mean by his ‘‘ coming,” and when was it to take 
place ? 

19. Explain Matt. xxiv. 29, 30. 

20. What is indicated in xxv. 31, 32? 

21. Why did Judas betray Jesus ? 

22. How is the agony of Jesus to be accounted for, and what views 
have been taken of it! 

23. How are the words of Jesus to the high priest to be interpreted, 
XXxvi. 64 ? 

24. State the evidence for the resurrection of Jesus. What theories 
have been given to account for the belief of the apostles, and what esti- 
mate is to be made of them ? 

25. Explain Matt. xxviii. 18, 19, 20. 


GOSPEL OF JOHN. — Pror. Younea. 
Middle Class. 


. Give an outline of the evidence for the genuineness of John’s Gos- 


Ε 


Ὁ COIS Or Go bo ἔμ 


The purpose of the Apostle, and the characteristics of his Gospel. 
The origin of the doctrine of the 

What is the meaning of the second θεός in John i. 1, and why ? 
Explain John i. 4, 5, 15. 

Give the meaning ‘of i. 29. 

Explain Jesus’s words, i. 52. 

. The meaning of ὀργὴ τοῦ θεοῦ in iii. 36. 

The duration of Christ’s ministry. 

10. What is meant by ‘‘ greater works” in v, 20, and xiv. 12? 

11, Explain the reference to Moses, in v. 46, and to Isaiah, in xii. 41. 
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12. Give the meaning of κρίσις xii. 81, ζωή v. 24, ἀληθινός i. 9, xv. 1, . 
παροιμία x. 6, ὡσαννά xii. 18, προσεκύνησεν ix. 38, ὄνομα i. 12, xiv. 18, 
καράκλητος xiv. 16, ἀλήθεια viii. 32, xiv. 17, and the distinction be- 
tween λύχνος and φῶς v. 35, Vili. 12, Aovw and viwrw xiii. 10, φιλέω and 
ἀγαπάωυ xi. 3, 5. - 

18. The meaning of the first clause in vi. 44. 

14. What do you understand by ἐγώ εἶμι in viii. 24, 28 ? 

15. How could Jesus speak asin x. 8? 

16. What is the exact meaning of x. 30? 

17. Explain the words, xi. 25. 

18. In what sense was the commandment ‘‘ new,” xiii. 34 ? 


-' HEBREW. — Pror. Younce. 
Juniors. 


1. What is the title of the Hebrew Bible? Of the Pentateuch, and 
of the Psalter ? 

2. What signify the letters 5 and Ὁ and 555 in the divisions of the 
books of the Law ? 

3. Pitan is meant by Qeri and Kethibh? Explain the Qeri in Gen. i. 
1, and ii. 4. 

4, Of what documents is Genesis composed? Which is the oldest, 
and what are the characteristics of each ? Ὶ 
- 5. What are the origin and signification of the Hebrew names of the 

eity ? 

6. Translate literally Gen. iv. 6-15, 23, 24. 

7. Translate literally Gen. ix. 25-27, and explain verse 27. 
~ 8.- What signifies the account of the Tower of Babel, Gen. xi. 1-9? 

9. What is the etymology of the word for ‘‘ covenant,” and how many 
covenants are mentioned in the Scriptures ? 

10. Give the derivation and meaning of the words, Adam, Eve, Abel, 
Japhet, Ham, Abram and Abraham, Israel, Hebrews, Canaanites, Ara- 
mean, Sabbath, Dagon, Selah. 

11. What are the words in Hebrew and Greek for “spirit,” and ‘‘soul,” 
and what is the difference between them ? 

12. What were ‘‘ clean” and ‘‘ unclean ” beasts ἢ 

13. State the character of the first Psalm, and the reference made in v. 
8, 4, 5. 

14, Give the circumstances under which Psalm ii. was composed. 
Translate and explain v. 2, 7, 12. 
ae When was Psalm iii. written, and to what do verses 6, 7, 8, 9, 
refer ? : 

16. In Psalm viii. translate and explain v. 2, 3, 6 (1, 2, 5). 

17. How is Psalm xxiii. 8 to be translated, and verse 4 to be ex- 
plained ? ἢ 

18. Who are the speakers in Psalm xxiv. 7 -- 10, and to what is the al- 
lusion in v. 7 ? 


Middle and Senior Classes. 


ΠῚ, Explain Numbers vi. 27, and state why this command was not 
obeyed. 
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2. What is the name of the Decalogue, and what are its divisions ? 

_ What was probably the original form of it, and why? What did the 

Jews infer from the Second Commandment, and how does the Church of 
Rome interpret it? How was the Sabbath to be kept, how was its viola- 
tion punished, and why? What follows from the words of the last Com- 
mandment in regard to the age of the whole ? 

3. How is the declaration, Deut. vi. 4, regarded by the Jews, and 
why ? 

4 What are the Phylacteries ? 

5. Give the meaning of Deut. xviii. 15. 

6. What was the book of Jasher? How are the words of Joshua, x. 
12, to be interpreted, and why ? 

7. What is the literal meaning of the Hebrew words for idols, Leb- 
anon, Samuel, Job, Seraphim, Cherubim, Behemoth, Abaddon, Satan, 
Beelzebub ? 

8. State the characteristics of the Hebrew Threnody, 2 Sam. i. 17 
— 27. 
ee The age of the book of Job, and to what country belonged its an- 
thor. 

10. Give the argument of the book, —the position of Job’s three 
friends, and his own. 

11. Translate Job xix. 23-29. 

12. i “4 xxix. 1-12. 

13. τ ‘© xxxi. 35. 

' 14. To what circumstances does Isaiah vi. refer ἢ 
15. Explain Isaiah vii. 14. 
= “© ix. 5 (6). 

17. What view is to be taken of the second chapter of Jonah ? 

18. When did Habakkuk live? Give the occasion and the course 
of thought in chapter iii. 


THEOLOGY. — Pror. Strarns. 
Juniors. 


. 1, What is meant by Natural Theology ? by Systematic Theology? 

2. Give the two principal meanings of Philosophy, and the relation 
of Theology to it in each of those senses. 

3. What is meant by the argument ἃ posteriori for the being and attri- 
butes of God? The two forms of it ? at is the real or supposed de- 
fect of the cosmological? On what metaphysical principle does it rest ? 

4. Why is an infinite series of finite beings incredible ? 

5. On what principle rests the oa heological argument? What 
is its supposed or real deficiency? What its importance ? 

6. What are some of the forms of the a priori argument ? the criti- 
cism and estimation of it ? 

7. State Kant’s concession in regard to all these arguments; his crit- 
icism of them and what its worth. 

8. Is the doctrine of development necessarily incompatible with the 
idea of an infinite intelligent Cause of all things ? 

9. State the evidence of the moral attributes of God. 
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10. What is meant by the personality of God ? What the basis of it? 
What the crown ? and what the evidence of it? 

11. Give the course of thought to show that what we call evil does 
not prove duality. . 

12. On what must the conviction of the absolute, Divine, moral perfec- 
tion finally rest ? 

13. Is the existence of God, with his absolute perfection, a doctrine 
which belongs solely to Natural Theology, or has Christianity added any- 
thing to the nature, amount, or force of the proof of it ? 


Middle Class. 


1. What is meant by Providence, and what are the forms of conceiv- 
ing and representing it in relation to the material world ἢ 

2. How may it be conceived in relation to the minds of free beings ? 

3. Illustrate what was taught you respecting Special Providence. 

4. How meet the objection to Providence and prayer from the im- 
mutability of God ? 

5. What is the relation of Revelation to the Divine Providence, and 
what the distinction of common and special? 

6. What is meant by calling the special revelation historical and re- 
demptive ? . 

7. What are the qualifications of the bearer of Divine revelation ? and 
illustrate from the instance of Jesus Christ. 

8. What was said respecting the charge in the Westminster Review, 
that the defenders of miracles make ‘‘arbitrary will the cause of all things, 
whereas the antithesis of law is not will, but chance, and personality is 
inconceivable without law” ? 

9. What are the sources of the external evidence of the genuineness 
of the Gospels ? 

10. What is Norton’s argument, in both its forms, from the agreement 
of the copies ? 

11. Who were the Apostolic Fathers, and what the estimate of their 
evidence ? 

12. Give the points in dispute in regard to the evidence from the me- 
moirs of Justin Martyr, and the result in relation to the Synoptics, and 
in relation to the fourth Gospel. 

13. Give the views in which Nicholas has revived the hypothesis of 
Stroth, and the comments upon them. 

14. State the relation of the ‘‘ Acts of the Apostles” to the third 
Gospel, and the argument therefrom to the genuineness of the latter. 

15. Give the original view of Baur in relation to the Gospel of Luke, 
and the modification of it by himself and his followers. What is meant 
by the internal evidence of the genuineness and authenticity of the Gos- 
με What were the principles of judgment in regard to them laid 

own, and how illustrated from Matthew and John? 

16. State the objections to John’s authorship of the fourth Gospel 
from the discourses and the reply. 

17. What is the principal difficulty arising from the account therein 
of the Last Supper, and the solutions attempted ? 

What is the chief evidence now of the Divine origin of Christian- 
ity 
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Seniors, 


1. Is it in accordance with enlightened theism to suppose Divine in- 
terposition for the spiritual benefit of men ἢ 

2. What is the supposed occasion for such interposition according to 
the prevalent church doctrine? What are the principal items of this 
doctrine in relation to the fall of man, and what the truth, and what the 
error in it ἢ 

8. State the operation of the law of heredity. 

4, Explain the ‘‘natural” or psychical man of St. Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 
14. Why is its operation to produce sin universal? Is it by the will be- 
ing wholly determined to evil from the commencement of individual 
moral life? If not, what is the explanation of the prevalence and extent 
of moral evil among men ? 

- 5. What is the scriptural definition of sin? What the theological ? 
What is St. Paul’s sin in the members? What is man’s responsibility 
for propensions ? 

6. Can the universality and extent of sin in this world be rationally 
explained by any hypothesis of pre-existence ? 

Ἢ Mee is the statement and criticism of the Pelagian doctrine on 
is point 

8. What is the Christian explanation of evil? What is Christ’s ex- 
planation of it, so far as his own words, John ix. 1, bear upon it? What 
is the doctrine of other Scripture, James, Paul, Job, and Genesis? [8 
the teaching of all parts of Scripture perfectly one on this subject ? 

9. In what sense is the actual Divine moral system one of optimism ἢ 

10. What are the forms of the doctrine of predestination? Has the 
Arminian form any advantage over the Calvinistic? What is the true 
doctrine of human responsibility ? 

11. What is the relation of the power of the sensuous principle to the 
need of redemption ? 

12, What are the five principal forms of theory respecting the consti- 
tution of a mediator ? 

13. What is an outliné of the proof alleged and required of the doc: 
trine of the Trinity ? 

14, What the alleged proof of the Deity of Christ ἢ 

15. What are the arguments for a conscious personal pre-existence of 
Christ, and their force ? 

16. What support in Scripture and reason for the doctrine of the sim- 
ple humanity of Christ ? 

17. What was the plan, so called, of Jesus Christ, and what the different 
views which have been taken of his aim and expectation ? 

18. State the objections of the advocates of the governmental theory 
of the atonement to the satisfaction theory. 

19. State what is meant by the moral influence theory. 

20. Is the death of Christ presented by himself as the sole ground of 
forgiveness ? Explain the necessity of it. 

21. Give the principal characteristics of Christ’s martyrdom. Do they 
afford any reason why forgiveness should be preached in his name ἢ 

22. Give the traditional Protestant doctrine of justification by faith, 
the meaning of St. Paul’s ‘‘ Law,” and ‘‘Faith,” the bearing of ist’s 
teaching on the doctrine, and state the Christian truth. 
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᾿ 28. Give the definition and grounds of spiritual authority. What is 
the authority of Christ? How is he the objective factor in Christian 
spiritual development ? 

24. What is the strength of the argument for endless punishment as a 
doctrine entitled to be regarded as a part of the Christian revelation, and 
what is the objection to so viewing it ? 

25. Has a probation after death any support in the express words of 
Jesus Christ or his Apostles ? 

26. What is the essential Christian doctrine of retribution ἢ 


ETHICS. — Pror. STEARNS. 
Juniors. 


1. State the relation of moral philosophy to the end of man, and 
how the end is to be ascertained. 

2. Explain the law of limitation stated by Hopkins, and his classifi- 
cation of the mental activities as related to ends. 

_ 8. Give an analysis of the desires, and explain the supposed distinc- 
tion between appetite and desire. 

4. Show the relation of this part of our constitution to the world, 
and to the origin and cure of asceticism. 

5. Give the analysis of the affections, the distinction between affection 
and desire, and the specific forms of affection supposed to belong to man. 

6. In what sense are the affections disinterested ? 

7. State the laws by which the affections are to be governed. 

8. Is the moral faculty a distinct function of our nature? Do the di- 
versities of moral judgment disprove such a distinct function ? 

9. Give an account of the manner in which Bain attempts to defend 
a derivative origin of this function, with criticism. 

10. State the questions which, according to Bain, arise in the discussion 
ἘΠῚ systems, and the method which he pursues in his examination 

em. 

11. What are the facts of man’s moral nature as presented by Jouffroy, 
and his method of procedure in the examination of systems. 

12. Give the results of Bain’s examination of Plato. 

13. Explain the system.of Bentham, with criticism. 

14. How does Mill’s system differ from previous systems of utilita- 
rianism ? Is his explanation of our love of virtue, and of other facts of 
man’s moral experience, satisfactory ? 

15. Explain the terms, good, right, law, and obligation ; state the lim- 
its that were presented of the intuitive function of our moral reason, and 
show how the progress of morality is explained by the combined action 
of the intuitive faculty, and of our inductive and deductive powers. 

16. State what was taught you respecting the direct pursuit of happi- 
ness. 


Ἂς 


Middle Class. 


1. What are the mutual relations of religion and morality ? 

2. What are the reasons for supposing in man a power of choice, and 
how do you meet the three principal objections of Edwards, Hamilton, 
and: Mil ? 
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ὃ. Distinguish the Just, the Honorable, and the Right, and explain 
the relation of the progress of the first two to that of the last. 

4. Can we intelligently predicate justice of the Deity? 

5. How were the best ancient views a preparation for Christian mor- 
ality, and how werc their defects supplied hy it ? . 

6. As to the influence upon morality of systems within the time of 
Christianity, state the bearing upon morality of pantheism, represented 
by Spinoza; of naturalism, represented by Taine. 

7. The bearing upon morality of modern materialism. The points made 

inst it. 
ΝΠ The real or supposed bearing upon morality of the doctrine οὗ Dar- 
win. . 

9. State the limits of natural selection as applied to man, as proposed 
by Wallace. : 
᾿ 10. What is the idea of the state ? 

11. In what sense is human government of divine origin ? 

12. Is natural right surrendered by the individual to the state ? 

13. What is the duty of the state in regard to education ? 

14. Explain the nature and occasion of the conflict of views between 
Huxley and Spencer in regard to the duty and right of the state to edu- 
cate. Give the considerations on either side. 

15. What do you say of the charge that Christianity inculcates asceti- 
cism, and absence from evil, rather than the energetic pursuit of good ? 

16. The ground of the right of governments to punish. Give the va- 
rious views. 

17. On what two grounds did Jesus rest the conviction in his disciples’ 
minds of a continuance of life beyond death, and how do these two in- 
fluence each other ? 


Seniors. 


1. Supposing a normal development of man, and viewing virtue 8 
from the facts of sin and redemption, what is the general notion of cal 
virtue ? 

2. What is its relation to the material world ? 

3. Mention some of the chief particular characteristics of it; show 
how it may be specifically different in different individuals, and yet es- 
sentially the same in all. 

4. Can one virtue exist in isolation from the rest? 

5. Give the ancient division into the cardinal or fundamental virtues, 
that of De Wette, that of Rothe. ; 

6. Explain the compatibility of a harmony of the virtues with the 

reponderance of a separate virtue in the individual character, and what 
18 meant by talent. 
᾿ ἢ, What is the result of the actual imperfect evolution of virtue ? 
Show the relation of this result to the fact of redemption. 

8. What are the terms by which the Scriptural writers express regen- 
eration ἢ 

9. Show how the change is modified by the habits, character, and age 
of the person when the spiritual development takes Liens 

10. The relation of it to the power of the ‘‘ psychical” man. 

11. Explain sanctification, Rom. vi. 4; the relation to it of regenera- 
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tion ; the difference from regeneration ; the use of the law of habit in it; 
its relation to the “‘ gifts” or charismata of the New Testament, 1 Cor. 
xii, and its relation to Christian virtue. 

12. What is love as an ethical and spiritual principle, and how is it 
essential to the attainment of the end of the individual and of the col- 
lective man ? : ; 

18. Explain Rothe’s statement : Selfhood is the condition of love, as 
well as of selfishness. 

14. What is the Christian law of marriage and divorce ? 

15. What is the relation of family life to the development of man, and 
what is the duty of Church and State in regard to family life ? 

16. Can any comparison be made of the Church with the State as 
to the universality of the tendencies which lead to outward institu- 
tions ? 

17. Are the marks of a true or ideal church to be found in the outlines 
of a church presented in Matt. xvi. and xviii. ? 

18. Give the considerations for and against the use of a liturgy. 

19. Give the particular form of Onderdonk’s Scriptural argument for 
_ three orders of the ministry. 


SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. — Pror. EVERETT. 
Juniors. 


1. State and explain the formula forthe second form of the syllogism. 

2. How does analogy differ from induction ? ; 

3. What do you understand by static analogy, and under what cir- 
cumstances is it wholly reliable ? 

4. What do you understand by dynamic analogy, and what of its re- 
liability ? : 

5. State the use of analogy when it is not perfectly reliable. 

6. State and illustrate the opposite directions in which reasoning from 
analogy always tends to operate. 

7. State and illustrate the relation of analogy to qualities beyond our 
experience. : 

8. Indicate the relation of these results to thought in regard to re- 
ligious matters. ine ne 

9. Define quality, and state its dependence upon limitation. 

10. Define quantity. 

11. What are the different kinds of quantity ? 

12. Explain the imperfection which we find when we attempt to let 
quantity alone take the place of the universal. 

13. State and illustrate the law of limit. 

14. Explain what is meant by the negative relation of a quality or 
object to itself. 

15. Explain what is meant by the negative relation of a quality or ob- — 
ject toward others. 

16. Explain the negation of this negation as illustrated by the final- 
cause. 

17. State and illustrate the law of differentiation. 

18. State and illustrate the law of integration. 

13 * 
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PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. — Pror. Everett. 
Juniors. 


1. The period in which Hume lived ? 

“τ 2. What was the relation of Hume to the two leading systems of 

thought that came after him ? 
8. What was the basis of the scepticism of Hume ? 
4. What was his position in regard to belief and to experience ? 
5. What réasons can you give for not accepting this position ? 
6. What was his affirmation in regard to cause and effect ? 
7. Into what inconsistency does he fall in regard to cause and effect, 

when speaking of the law of association ? 

"8. How can you illustrate the imperfection of his statement in regard 

to causation ? 
9. What is his theory of morality ? 
10. How does he defend his scepticism in regard to religion ? 
11. What is his position in regard to miracles ? 
12. What remarks were made in regard to this position ? 
13. What is the general method of reply fo his scepticism ? 
14. What is the relation of philosophy to religion ? 
15. Give some account of ‘‘ the unconscious ” in life, and the relation 

of it to the understanding. 
16. What are some of the ends aimed at by ‘‘the unconscious” in na- 

ture and life ? 
17. State and illustrate the relation of ‘‘ the unconscious” to the id 

of the reason. 

18. State some results of the study of ‘‘ the unconscious.” 
19. Define the word “ faith.” 


Middle Class. 


1. In the general criticism of Herbert Spencer, what was said of the 
‘relation between science and religion, and that between religion and faith ? 
2. What in regard to the true nature and power of religion ? 

- "3, What suggestions were based upon the fact that this power is also 
active in us? 

4. What was the first-named contribution of science to religion ? 

5. The second ? 

6. What two conclusions would follow from the fact of a progressive 
creation ? 

7. What contribution does science make to religion from the fact of 
the adaptation of every organized body to its surroundings ? 

8. State the psychological basis of the system of Spinoza, and com- 
pare it with that of the system of Kant. 

9. State the relation between the mathematical form adopted by Spi- 
hoza, and the nature of his system. , 

10. What does Spinoza mean by ‘‘ substance” ἢ 

11, What is meant by ‘‘ attributes” and ‘‘ modes” ? 
au What does Spinoza appear to mean when he denies intellect to 

ἢ 
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18. What is Spinoza’s view of the universe, and what difficulties are 
involved in it ? 

- 14, ‘What is his idea of human nature ? 

15. Whence, according to his view, come differences of opinion? 

16. Whence come sorrow and sin ? 

17. What is his statement in regard to blessedness ? 

18. State some points of relation between the system of Spinoza and 
Positivism. 

19. Into what inconsistency does Spinoza fall at the end of his treatise? 
Compare this with a similar inconsistency found in Kant, and illustrate 
this tendency to like inconsistencies among philosophers. 

20. State the meaning of the words ‘‘ reason” and ‘‘ understanding” 
as used by Kant. 

21. As used by Hegel. | 

22. As used by Schopenhauer. 


HOMILETICS. — Pror. EvEReEtTr. 
Middle Class. 


1. By what considerations does Vinet illustrate the importance of 

disposition ? 

2. What four negative rules does he Ἐπε for disposition ? 

3. State and explain the four methods for presenting a subject. 

4, State the rules given in regard to the order in which arguments, or 

other divisions of a subject, are to be presented. 

5. State the prneiples that were suggested in regard to the exordium 

of a discourse. 

6. In regard to the announcement of the plan of a discourse. 

7. In regard to transition. 

8. In regard to the peroration. 

9. Name and compare the principal figures of similitude. | 
10. What are the purposes for which figures of similitude are used ? 
11. - What are some of the suggestions made in regard to their use? 
12. Define metonymy. 

13. Define synecdoche. 


ETHNIC RELIGIONS. — Pror. EvEREtr. 
Seniors. 


1. What are the principal sacred books of the Chinese ? 

2. Describe the ‘‘ Kings.” 

3. What is the most marked difference between the ancient and mod- 
ern worship of the Chinese ? 

4. Describe the ancient festivals in honor of ancestors. 

5. How did the teachings of Confucius in regard to religion differ 
from more ancient views ? 

6. What are the principal sacred books of the Hindoos, with the 
principal date of each class ἢ 
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. Give some account of the Vedas. 

. Give some account of the Puranas. 

. Give some account of the different Hindoo systems of philosophy. 
. Give some account of the Hindoo 

. What is the Hindoo worship at the present time ? 

. The leading doctrines of Buddhism ? 

. How chiefly distinguished from Brahmanism ἢ 

. Time and general character of the life of Sakya-Muni ἢ 

. The chief merits and defects of Buddhism ? 

. Period of Zoroaster ? 

. Discovery of the Zend-Avesta ? 

. General character of the Zend-Avesta # 

. System of dualism in this religion ? 

. Animal worship in the religion of Egypt ? 

. The three orders of gods ? 

. Moral and religious character ? 

3. The sources of knowledge respecting the Greek religion 
. Mysteries ? 

. Moral character ? 
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FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF LAWS. 


(June, 1872.) 


FIRST YEAR. 
REAL PROPERTY. — PrRoressorn WASHBURN. 


1. What are the two principal sources of American Law, so far as it is 
derived from systems of European Jurisprudence, now, or at some time, 
in force there? From which of them do we chiefly derive the elements 
of the law of Real Property? and from what system do we borrow the 
terms in use in treating of real estate, such as ‘‘ fee,” ‘‘ tenure,” ‘‘ seisin,” 
and the like ? 

2. To what do we apply ‘‘real” when treating of property, and to 
what ‘‘ personal’? ? In what do they differ as to the mode of acquiring 
and transmitting the one or the other, by parties while alive, or of being 
disposed of by law, at their death? Do any interests in Real Property 
pass like personality at the death of the owner ? and if so, what are they, 
and what are they called ? 

3. In what does a fee simple differ from a fee tail? Upon what statute 
does a fee tail depend ? and what was the nature of them before that stat- 
ute? In what mode, if at all, could fees tail be changed to fees simple 
by the common law ? 

4. How far, if at all, does the doctrine of feudal tenure apply to lands 
in this country ? and if anything like it prevails, to what estates in land 
does it apply? How are these estates created, and what terms, borrowed 
from the feudal law, are applied to the parties to the same? Have we 
anything answering to homage, or anything to fealty recognized in this 
country ? io 

5. What extent of ownership, in point of duration, is requisite to con- 
stitute a freehold? What are some examples of freeholds of inheritance 
and not of inheritance? How can these be created? What life estates, 
if any, does the law itself create ? and what are some of the duties it 
imposes on the tenants as to the mode of managing them ? 

6. What is the difference between estates for years, estates at will, and 
estates at sufferance, and how are they severally created, and in what way 
are they determined ? What is an estate from year to year, and how does 
it differ from an estate at will in the mode of creating or determining it ? 

7. In respect to leasehold estates, what would be an example of privity 
of contract and privity of estate between parties interested therein? If 
the lessor convey his interest, to whom is the lessee liable to pay rent ? 
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How far may the assignee of a lessor or lessee be liable for, or avail him? 
self of, a covenant or condition in a lease, made by or to his assignor, in 
al ee to the estate? and by what statute is-this right or liability 
created ? 

-8: What is the effect of a condition in a deed if broken by the grantor ? 
By whom and how may it be taken ibang δὲ of? Why are conditions 
inserted in leases? What is the difference between a condition at com- 
mon law and a more ee in respect to the person by whom it is to be 
performed ? How are the rights of a tenant of an estate upon conditions 
affected by a breach thereof, before entry made to enforce it ? 

9. State in what respects the rights of tenants in common, of lands, 
differ from those which are held in partnership? If one of the owners 
of either die, what disposition is made, by law or equity, of his share of 
the estate ? and what are the rights of his widow and heirs, in respect to 
the same, distinguishing between the cases of land held in common and 
that held in partnership ? 

10. What rights have husbands and wives, by the common law, in each 
others’ estates of inheritance? If two tenants in common, of lands, 
intermarry, how do they then hold their estates? If lands are conveyed 
to husband and wife by deed, how do they hold them? And how far can 
the husband effect the wife’s right in the same by conveying the estate ? 

11. If one buys an estate of a deceased person whose widow survives 
him, and finds a mortgage outstanding thereon, and pays and obtains a 
discharge thereof, what is the effect so far as her right of dower is con- 
cerned? If she can claim it, what, if anything, has she to do before 
bringing her writ of dower against the tenant to recover the same? If 
bound to contribute towards the mortgage, for what portion of the debt 
must she do this ? 

12. If one, having mortgaged an estate, conveys it afterwards in parcels 
to different purchasers, can one of these redeem his parcel by compelling 
the mortgagee to accept a proportionate part of the debt? If not, and 
he has to pay the entire debt, what are his rights, as against the other 
purchasers, in respect to holding a claim on their shares for security for 
what he may have paid ? and what difference would there be in this re- 
spect, if any, between the cases where all the parcels are conveyed at the 
same time and where they are conveyed in succession, and he were, for 
example, the third of five successive purchasers with warranty ? 

13. By the laws of what State are the conveyances of lands regulated ? 

If a deed were required for this purpose, what would be implied as neces- 
sary, in form and execution, to constitute such an instrument ? and what 
is held to be a seal ? 
. 14. How did the Statute of Uses operate to create a legal estate in fee 
in the purchaser of lands ? and how did he acquire a seisin of the same ? 
What class of deeds, known as conveyances, under the Statute of Uses, 
most nearly answer to the deeds generally in use in this country ? and 
how is the use therein raised or declared, and in whose favor ? 

15. What effect has an infant’s deed of land, or what that of a feme- 
covert at common law? How did married women bar their claims of 
dower in their husbands’ estates, in England, before the statute of William 
IV.? and how is it done in this country? Does the act of a wife, in 
such case, operate as the grant of a title or estate? if not, what is its 
legal effect ? 
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CONTRACTS. — Prorzssorn LaNGDELL. 


1. At what time or times may the consideration of a promise be given 
and received in respect to the time of the promise itself ? 

2. Under what circumstances will an executed consideration support a 
promise, and what kind of promise will it support? Give an instance of 
& promise supported by an executed consideration. 

3. Will, or not, a sale and delivery of goods by the plaintiff to a third 
a at the defendant’s request support a subsequent promise by the 

efendant to guarantee the payment of the price of such goods? Why ? 

4. If a statute should be passed, abolishing all forms of action, and 
declaring that only such facts need be stated in a declaration as are re- 
quired to be proved on the trial, what effect, if any, would such statute 
have upon the subject of executed consideration ? 

5. A in Boston offers to sell B a bill which he proposes to draw on C in 
London ; B inquires of C by telegraph if he will | accept the bill, and the 
latter answers that he will ; whereupon the bill is drawn, purchased by 
B, and paid for. A becoming insolvent, C refuses to accept the bill. Can 
B or not maintain an action against C, and why ? 

6. A being indebted to B, and the latter threatening to sell securities 
which he holds as collateral, A procures C to guarantee the debt in writ- 
ing ; whereupon B forbears to sell the securities. A having become in- 
solvent, and the securities having become worthless, can B or not hold C 
on his guaranty, and why ? 

7. A and B being engaged to be married, it is mutually agreed between 
A and C that A shall keep his engagement with B and marry her, and 
that C shall pay A $10,000 as soon as the marriage takes place. Is C’s 
promise binding or not, and why ἢ 

8. A being indebted to B on a bond in the sum of $1000, it was 
agreed between them that A should pay, and that B should receive, the 
sam of $500 in full satisfaction and discharge of such debt. Can B or 
not maintain an action of assumpsit against A on such agreement, and 
why ? 

Ἂ It is agreed between A and B that A shall serve B for one year, and 
that Β shall pay him therefor $500. What is the consideration of the 

- promises respectively ? 

10. A and B make an executory agreement with each other for the 
purchase and sale of certain goods. What is the consideration of the 
promises respectively ? 

11. In the cases stated in the questions 9 and 10, are the promises de- 
pendent or independent, and why? If you say they are dependent in 
either case, state the nature of such dependency, and whether there is 
any and what difference between the two cases in that respect. 

12. If a lessee covenant to keep the demised premises in repair, and 
the landlord covenant to find timber for such repairs, are the covenants 
dependent or independent, and why? If dependent, state the nature of 
such dependency, and compare this case with those stated in questions 9 
and 10. . ° ; 

13. A gave to Ba bond, conditioned to convey to B a certain piece of 
land on the Ist day of July, 1872, and B at the same time gave to A his 
teeta note for $1000, payable on said Ist of July; B having in 

act bought the land for $1000, and the note being given for the purchase- 
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money. Can A or not enforce payment of the note without conveying 
the land or offering to do so, and why ! . 

14. A being indebted to B, it is agreed between B and C that B shall 
forbear perpetually to sue A, and that C shall guarantee the payment of 
said debt on or before January 1, 1873. Are the promises of B and C 
dependent or independent, and why ? 

15. Are the covenants in a deed of apprenticeship dependent or inde- 
pendent, and why ? 


TORTS. — Mr. GREEN. 


1. What is the meaning of the word ‘‘ force” when used as a legal 
term ? 

2. What is a trespass ? 

3. How does the action of trespass differ from the action of trespass 
upon the case ? ; 

4. When upon the same facts can an action of tort or an action of 
contract be brought at the option of the plaintiff ? ” 

5. Is the mere happening of an event even prima facie evidence of 
negligence? If yes, under what circumstances ? 

6. Who can interfere to prevent an affray ? 

7. What are the material averments in a declaration at common law for 
an injury caused by a ferocious dog ? 

8. What is a'contempt of court? Who can punish for it? How is it 
punished ? What proceedings are requisite ? . 

9. Under what circumstances in an action of tort will the court set 
aside a verdict because they think the damages are out of proportion to 
the injury ? 5 Ἶ 

10. A and B fight a duel; both are wounded: can one maintain an 
action against the other? Why ? 

11. In an action for slander or libel what are ‘‘ privileged communica- 
tions” ? 

12. Who are to be plaintiffs and who defendants in actions for torts ? 

13. When is possession a good title ? 

14. What is meant by a “tort” ? 

15. When does the negligence of a plaintiff prevent him from main- 
taining an action? Why? 


CRIMINAL LAW. — Mr. GREEN. 


What is necessary to constitute the crime of treason ? 

. When is cheating an indictable offence ? 

. What false pretences are indictable ? 

What is necessary to constitute the crime of conspiracy ? 

. What is put in issue by the plea of not guilty ? 

- In what county must an indictment be found? Is there anything 
peculiar in this respect in regard to an indictment for larceny? What? 

' ἤ, What is subornation of perjury 1 

8. How far is an intent necessary to make an act criminal ? 

9. sent is, the difference between larceny from the person and rob- 
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..10. What is meant by ‘‘ being put in jeopardy,” and what is the law 

upon the subject ? 

11. What is meant by ‘‘the burden of proof,” and upon which party 
is that burden ? 

12. Does the burden of proof ever shift, and if it does, under what cir- 
cumstances ? 

13. In indictments, for what offences are technical allegations neces- 

? Give an example of what you mean by a technical allegation. 
14. To what extent must allegations of time and of place be proved ? 
15. What isa felony? Whatamisdemeanor? — 


CIVIL PROCEDURE .AT COMMON LAW. — PRoFEssor 
LANGDELL. 


1. Enumerate the different forms of action which are branches of 
the action on the case ; and state in regard to each whether it is an action 
ex contractu or ex delicto. 

2. What is the difference between special assumpsit and indebitatu 
assumpsit ? Give an instance of each. 

3. Give an instance in which debt and assumpsit are concurrent reme- 
dies ; also an instance in which debt will lie and assumpsit will not ; also 
an instance in which assumpsit will lie and debt will not. 

4, When debt and assumpsit are concurrent remedies, is there any and 
what difference in the amount of damages which the plaintiff will be en- 
titled to recover in each? What is the ad damnum clause in a declaration, 

and what office does it perform? 
~  §, Give an instance in which debt and covenant are concurrent reme- 
dies ; also an instance in which debt will lie and covenant will not ; also 
an instance in which covenant will lie and debt will not. What is the 
proper action to be brought on a bond, and is there or not a choice of 
actions in that case ? 

6. Are assumpsit and trover ever concurrent remedies? If so, when, 
and on what principle ? : 

7. In what cases does replevin lie at common law, and who is en- 
oe to possession of the property during the pendency of the action, and 
why? 

8. Is, or not, a party allowed both to plead and demur to the same 
matter, and why ? 

9. What are the necessary allegations in the following indebitatus 
counts respectively, viz.: goods sold and delivered, money had and re- 
ceived, money lent, money paid, and work and labor ? 

10. Is it, or not, an objection to a special plea, that the matters stated 
in it might be given in evidence under the general issue, and why ? 

11. In an action founded upon contract, is it necessary for the plaintiff 
to aver performance of conditions precedent, or may he leave it to the de- 
fendant to show their nonperformance ? and upon whom is the burden of 
proof at the trial ? 

12. In an action sounding in damages, if the plaintiff alleges special 
damages in his declaration, and the defendant admits the cause of action, 
but denies the special damages, what course should the defendant's at- 
torney adopt ? 
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13. Inan action sounding in damages, if the declaration is demurred 
to, and the demurrer is overruled, what further must the plaintiff's 
attorney do in order to obtain a final judgment against the defendant ? 

14. At what stage of the proceedings in an action can the plaintiff 
declare against the defendant, i. e., what must be done before the plain- 
tiff can declare ? 

15. When issues in law and issues in fact are joined in the same action, 
Miers oe should the plaintiff's attorney adopt in order to have them 

ecided ? 


SECOND YEAR. 
REAL PROPERTY. — Proressor WASHBURN. 


1. Are Uses corporeal or incorporeal? ‘What estates might be had in 
Uses ; and how before the statute of Henry VIII. might they be created 
or transferred ἢ 

2. In what way may trusts be created! If the statute requires any 
formality in declaring express trusts, what is it ? What trusts, 1 any, are 
ee oe the statute, in respect to the mode of declaring or creating 
them 

3. If a trustee dies or declines to act, how can the the trust be execut- 
ed? And what court has cognizance of the matter? What is the effect 
if a trustee convey the trust estate to a third party ? ᾿ 

4. Give an example of a Remainder; of a Cross Remainder and of a 
Contingent Remainder. 

5. t is essential to the creation of a valid contingent remainder ? 
How, at common law, could a contingent remainder be defeated ? Could 
this be done after the contingent events, upon which the remainder 
depended, had happened ? 

6. (1) Devise to A, a widow, so long as she remains unmarried, and 
on her marriage, to B. (2) Devise to A, but if she marries, then to B. 
Which, if either of these, is a remainder ἢ and what kind of a remainder ? 
and which, if either, is an executory devise? and wherein do they differ 
in their legal effect ? 

7. What is understood by the rule in Shelley’s case? Is it in use in 
this country? If so, how far? How does the abolishing the rule by 
statute change the estates which, in England, come within the rule? 

8. How does the doctrine of springing uses operate in creating a free- 
hold in future? Thus if A conveys to B to the use of C when he 1s thirty 
years old, how and when, if ever, does the legal estate become vested in 
possession in C ? 

9. If a conveyance be to A with a power to appoint to such uses as he 
should see fit by deed, and in default of such appointment to the use of 
himself, in how many capacities does he stand, at his election, to the 
estate ? and if by deed he appoints it to B, from whom would B derive 
his title to the estate ? 

10. A being in possession of a term for an hundred years, devised it to 
B for life, remainder to the son of B then living. Would such devise be 

at common law? If not, why! Is it good by the law as it now 
is? If so, under what class of interests is it included ? 
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11. What analogy is there between prescription and limitation in the 
mode of gaining estates? Does either, and which, apply to incorporated 
hereditaments? What are some of the essential requisites towards gain- 
ing a title by these ? : : 

12. Who could make wills by law before the Statute of Wills of Henry 
VIII. ? How, if at all, was this done before that statute ? 

13. Are courts more or less strict in construing wills than deeds, in 
the matter of creating estates without apt words of limitation? Give 
some examples of creating fees simple by will without the word heirs. 

14. What is unde by taking lands by eminent domain? If lands 
are taken for highways or railroads, in whom is the fee? and what does 
the public acquire ? and if the same are discontinued, whose is the land 
they occupied ? 

15. What is necessary to establish a title under a devise by a will, in 
a trial of the question in court in a suit to recover the land? How far, 
in such trial, could a party to such suit contest the sanity or capacity 
9. ὙΠῸ testator? or show that the devise was procured by fraud or undue 
influence ? ᾿ 


4 


CIVIL PROCEDURE AT COMMON LAW. —PRoFEssor 
LANGDELL. 


1. How do you reconcile the joining of several causes of action in one 
declaration with the rule against pied ? 

2. In trespass quare clausum fregit, if the defendant, by a single plea, 
denies the breaking and entering, and also denies that the locus in quo is 
the plaintiff’s close, will, or not, the plea be bad for duplicity, and why ? 
What would be the effect of the plea of the general issue in the case sup- 
a i.e, how much of the declaration would it put in issue, and 
why 

3. If a widow be sued on ἃ promissory note, given while her husband 
was living, and she pleads her coverture as a defence, is it or not a good 
replication that, after her husband’s death, she promised for a sufficient 
consideration to pay the note? Why? 

4. A declared against B in assumpsit that ‘‘in consideration that A 
would execute to Ba ae release, B promised to pay A one hundred 
rial Does the declaration or not state a cause of action, and — 
why ? 

5. When the plaintiff recovers judgment by default for want of a plea, 
can the defendant, or not, bring a writ of error, and why? If he can, 
what question or questions would the court of error have to decide ? 

6. If a motion for a new trial be improperly granted or refused, what 
remedy, if any, is open to the party aggrieved, and why ? 

7. Can, or not, a motion for a new trial be made on a bill of exceptions, 
and why ? 

8. What is a nonsuit? At what stage of the action, and where does it 
take place ? 

9. If a judgment be recovered against A and B jointly, out of what 
property may it be satisfied ? 

10. lf a judgment be recovered against A and B jointly, and A be taken 
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in execution, what effect, if any, will that have in the way of satisfying 
the judgment ? 

11. Give an instance of a plea which properly gives no color; also 
an instance of one which gives implied color; also an instance of one 
which is bad for want of implied color. 

12. When is express color necessary, and what object is gained by 
pleading a plea which requires express color ? 

13. What is the difference between a special case and a special verdict, 
and what is the object of each ? 

14. To an action of trespass de bonis asportatis, the defendant pleaded 

that the plaintiff never had any goods. Was the plea good or not, and 
why ? 
ΤΡ. If a declaration contain several counts, and the defendant plead 
a single plea in bar to the entire action, and the plea is a good answer to 
some of the counts, but not to the others, what is the consequence, and 
what course should the plaintiff’s attorney adopt ? 


EVIDENCE. — Proressor Hoitmes. 


1. What is meant by the court taking judicial notice of facts? State 
some of the matters of fact that come within the rule. 

2. Who decides the questions whether there is any evidence or not, 
and whether the evidence is sufficient or not? State the proper meaning 
of the maxim that if there be a scintilla of evidence it must go to the 


ury. 
᾿ 3. On what ground is it that evidence offered by one party against an- 
other party can be admissible to bind him and conclude his rights? Ex- 
plain the force of the phrases, ‘‘ Res inter aluos acta,” “ Res inter se acta,” 
and “ Res geste.” 

4. What are the principal reasons why Hearsay is not admissible ? 
Name some of the exceptions to the rule with the reasons of them. 

5. Under what circumstances and restrictions are the entries of clerks, 
living or deceased, admissible in evidence ? In what case, if any, and to 
what purpose or extent, are the declarations or book-entries of a third 
person, deceased, admissible, after his death, in a suit between other 

arties ? : 

: 6. In what sort of cases and of what principle are dying declarations 
admissible ? | 

7. On what grounds, and to what extent, are the admissions of a party 
admissible against himself? State the distinction between admissions and 
confession. 

8. State what a subscribing witness to a Will must see and know in 
order to make him a competent witness to prove the Will. 

.9. What are the general rules governing the admissibility of parol evi- 
dence to contradict or vary, or to explain or interpret, written instru- 
ments, or to prove intention aliunde? 

10. What 15 meant’ by the competency of witnesses? State the prin- 
cipal grounds of incompetency, and give the general rule as to capacity 
and as to interest. 

11. What is the rule of admissibility as to ‘“‘experts”? In what 
special cases is Opinion or Belief admissible ? 
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12. In what mode is a judicial record to be proved? or ἃ written con- 
tract ? or an official τ ae r 

13. What is the mode of proving foreign laws? and to what extent is 
that law a question of fact for the jury ? 

14. Under what circumstances will a deed or other instrument, over 
thirty years old, be admitted to prove itself ? 

15. State some of the circumstances that will excuse the production of 
a subscribing witness, and give the rule of diligence as to search for him ; 
and state the requisites of competency to enable a witness to prove hand- 
writing. 


EQUITY. — Proressor ΗΟΙΜΕΒ. 


1. When a general jurisdiction in law or equity is conferred on the 
courts, by the Constitution or by statute, in what way is it to be ascer- 
ae judicially, what is to be regarded as equity, and what as common 

w? 

2. What is the nature and ground of the distinction between the con- 
current and the exclusive jurisdiction in equity? State the difference in 
origin and nature between a strictly legal right and a purely equitable 


t. 
3. What is the ee difference between remedy at law and relief 
in equity, as a mode of redress ? 

4. What is the meaning of the maxim, that ‘‘ where the equities are 
equal the law will prevail” ? 

5. In what sort of case will a court of equity reform or correct a written 
instrument on the ground of mistake? Define the nature and limit of 
the distinction between mistake of law and mistake of fact, as to relief in 

uity. 

ἢ Vas a court of equity any jurisdiction to set aside a Will on the 
ground of fraud ἢ or, if any, in what way, and to what extent, will the 
court proceed in such case ? 

7. What is the purport of Mr. Wigram’s rule as to notice of a prior 
equity, incumbrance, or conveyance? and what will amount to con- 
structive notice ? 

8. What are the specific grounds of the equity jurisdiction in matters 
of Account? In cases of Partnership, what state of facts or circumstances 
will justify the appointment of a Receiver ? 

9. How does an equitable lien differ from a lien at law? 

10. Define the equitable doctrine of marshalling assets or securities. 

11. In what cases, and on what grounds, will a court of equity interfere 
to compel the delivery up and cancellation of written instruments ? or to 
enforce the delivery of specific chattels ? or to decree the specific perform- 
ance of a parol contract for the sale of lands ? 

12. How does an express trust differ from an implied or resulting trust ? 
Give an example of the latter, and explain the effect of a valuable consider- 
ation in cases of equitable assignments, liens, and conversions, and 
vendor's liens. 

13. What is the meaning of a wife’s equity for a settlement? 

14. What are the principal parts of a Billin Equity? State the special 
purpose of the Stating-Part, and the special use or advantage of the 

rging-Part. 
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15. State the general rule in respect of certainty in the frame of a Bill 
What is meant by scandal ? what by impertinence ? 

16. What is the difference between a direct interest and a merely con- 
gata interest, in reference to parties? Give an example of the 

tter. 

17. What is to be understood by that privity of interest which renders 
a person liable to be sued, and makes him a proper or necessary party 
defendant? In what sort of case may he disclaim ? 

18. What is the general nature and object of Bills not original ? 
Specify when a Supplemental Bill is proper ; and when a Bill of Revivor ; 
and when a Bill of Revivor and Supplement ; and when a Cross-Bill. 

19. What is the nature and frame of a pure plea? of a negative plea ? 
and of an anomalous plea ἢ 

20. State the general nature and frame of an answer, as well with refer- 
ence to the plaintiff’s case as to the defendant’s case, and in respect of 
both relief and discovery. 
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FIRST YEAR’S STUDIES. 
ANATOMY. — Dr. Houmes. 


1. How many kinds of epithelium are there, and where is each found ? 
2. Mention the different forms in which the white fibrous substance is 
used in the system. 
8. Describe the muscular tissue of animal, and that of organic life, and 
mention where each is found. Which is found in the heart ? 
4. Describe the structure of bone. 
5. Describe the structure of the two forms of nervous substance, — the 
gray and white. 
6. What is a serous membrane, and how many of them are there ? 
7. Describe the different anatomical structure of various glands, and 
give examples of each. 
8. Describe the scapula and its connections with the trunk. 
9. Describe the muscles that jlex the leg on the thigh. 
10. Describe the Obliquus Externus. 
11. What are the extent and relations of the common carotid artery ἢ 
12. Describe the circulation in the liver. 
13. Into what vein do the cerebral sinuses empty themselves ? 
14. Describe the lungs. 
15. What are boundaries of the Inguinal Canal ? 
16. Enumerate the cerebral nerves. 
17. What is the distribution of the 5th pair? 
18. Mention the chief ganglia of the sympathetic system. 
19. What are the transverse commissures found uniting different parts 
of the Encephalon ? 
20. What anatomical elements are found in the retina ? 


PHYSIOLOGY. — Dr. BownpitTcu. 


. What is the source of the force manifested in the animal body ? 
. Define what is meant by a ‘‘ nutriment.” 
. Describe the mechanism of deglutition. 
. Describe the mechanism of vomiting. 
. Why does not the ic juice digest the walls of the stomach ἢ 
What reasons are there for supposing that albuminoid substances 
may be absorbed as such, i. e. without being changed into peptones ? 
7. What gases are found in the intestine, and what is their origin ? 
8. What are the functions of the bile ? 
9. What are the functions of the pancreatic fluid ? 
10. What are the functions of the blood ? 
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11. Explain. the cause and the mechanism of the respiratory move- 
ments. 

12. What is the effect of respiration on the arterial blood-tension ἢ 

13. oe the action of the vasomotor nerves in regulating the heat 
of the body. ἐγ, 

14. In what form and by what organs is the nitrogen of the food elimi- 
nated from the body ? 

15. What is a reflex action? Give examples. 

16. What centres of reflex action are situated in the medulla oblongata ἢ 

17. What is the effect of section of the vagus nerve ? 

18. Explain the necessity for, and the mechanism of, accommodation 
in the eye. 

19. What is the function of the Eustachian tube ? 

20. How many distinct sorts of impressions are conveyed through the 
sense of touch ? ' 


GENERAL CHEMISTRY. — Dr. Woop. 


1. What is Combustion ? Explain the effects produced by the ignition 
of large quantities of coal-gas and air. 

2. What is a deodorizer ; a disinfectant ; an antiseptic? Explain the 
bleaching and disinfecting action of Chlorine. 

3. What is understood by the term quantivalence ? 

4. Describe the properties of K I. How can you detect the presence 
of K I Osin K I? 

5. Mention some of the sources of C ΟΣ in the atmosphere. Why does 
the pope of C Os and O in the atmosphere remain the same ἢ 

6. How can you distinguish between the salts of K, Na, and N H, by 
means of Pt Ch? . 

7. Describe and write the reaction which takes place when (N Hy): C, 
Os is added to the solution of a Calcic salt. 

8. What is the difference between a Ferrous and a Ferric salt? How 
may the one be converted into the other? Give the characteristic tests 
for Iron, distinguishing between Ferrous and Ferric reactions. 

9. What are the formule for Arsenious and Arsenic acids? Write two 
reactions showing the distinction between arsenites and arseniates. 

10. How may Antimony be detected in the presence of Arsenic ? 

11. Mention the principal tests for salts of Copper. 

12. What is the difference between Mercurows and Mercurie salts ἢ 
Write the formule for Mercurous and Mercuric Chlorides. 

13. What is the action of Stannous Chloride (Sn Ci:) upon Mercurous 
and Mercuric compounds? Of Potassic Iodide (K 1) ? 

14. What metals are precipitated from acid solutions by Hs 8S? 

15. Give the separation of members of the 6th Group from each other, 
giving the reasons for each step of the process. | 

16. How may Cane and Grape Sugar be distinguished from each other 
analytically ? 

17. What is fermentation ? 

18. Explain the action of heat and Hs S 0, upon Alcohol. 

19. How may Alcohol be converted into Acetic Acid ? What is the 
intermediate step in the process ? 

20. What are the pane De monobasic alcohols ? What is the relation 
between Alcohol, Ether, Acetic Aldehyd, and Acetic Acid ? 
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SECOND YEAR’S STUDIES. 


MEDICAL CHEMISTRY. — Dr. WuHirte. 


1. What organic chemical products are common to vegetable and 
animal life ? 

2. What progressive chemical changes take place in a piece of bread 
when eaten ? 

3. What are the products of metamorphosis of muscular tissue ἢ 
_ 4. Of what do fats consist ? What is the chemistry of soap-making ἢ 

What is the difference between hard and soft soaps ? 

5. Nature of the coloring-matter of the blood? What are its rela- 
tions to the pigment of the bile ? How may blood-pigment be recognized 
when dried? Can human blood stains be distinguished from those of 
other animals ? 

6. Chemical relations of Urea to Uric Acid? What are the deriva- 
tives of Uric Acid ? 

7. What chemical changes take place in Urine on standing ἢ 

8. How determine whether the alkalinity of Urine be due to volatile or 
fixed alkali ? 

9. What abnormal constituents are found in Urine? 

10. Whag are the possible fallacies in the Nitric Acid test for albumen ἢ 
What connected with the heat test? Why not combine these tests ? 

11. What are the chemical reactions in Trommer’s test ? How deter- 
mine the quantity of sugar in a pint of diabetic Urine ? 

12. How determine the presence of Oxalate of Lime in a Urinary Cal- 
culus ? 

13. Definition of a poison ? 

14. Symptoms and antidote in poisoning by Phosphorus? How may 
it be detected in the excreta ? 

15. What disease does acute arsenical poisoning simulate? Methods of 
detecting arsenic in wall-paper ? 

16. Process for detection of lead in the Urine? 

17. What are the principal animal poisons ? 

18. What is the smallest fatal dose among the alkaloid poisons ἢ 

19. How may the presence of those alkaloids in the tissues be deter- 
mined for which no chemical tests are known ? 

20. Describe the process for extraction and recognition of strychnia in 
the organs and fluids of the body. 


MATERIA MEDICA. — Dr. Epzs. 


1. What oils and fats are used in medicine? Doses? Prescription 
(all Latin or all English) for cod liver oil, to disguise taste ἢ 

2. Which evaporates most erin: alcohol, water, glycerine, or ether ? 
Which next? Next? Least? What practical bearing have these facts ? 

8. What preparations of Ammonia are used in medicine? Doses? 

4. What of Todine ? ᾿ 

5. What vegetable acids ? 

6. Mention eight preparations of iron, one of them being for local use ; 
their doses and reac a τΕ. 

4 
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7. Mention and describe briefly the active principles, preparations, 
and doses of Ipecac, Opium, Colchicum, Ergot, Gentian, Prun. virg., 
Aloes, Senna, Valerian, Cannabis Indica. 3 

8. Mention members of mint family used in medicine. 

9. In what ways may Chloroform be administered by the mouth ὃ 

10. What are the chemical steps from grape juice to brandy? To 


vinegar ? 
IY What is the difference between sherry, champagne, hock, and 


rt ἢ 
Pe. Write a Latin or English prescription for Cathartic Pill, Draught, 
Cough Medicine, or Narcotic, to contain at least four ingredients. 


PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. — Dr. Jackson. 


1. Intussusception. Definition, forms, seat, extent, condition of mu- 
cous membrane, of peritoneum, result ? 
2. Internal strangulation. Condition of peritoneum, varieties, result ἢ 

Ait Mortification. Causes, color, consistence, degree of moisture, re- 
sult ? 

4. Dropsy. Causes, character of fluid, seat, varieties ἢ 

5. Hemorrhage (non-traumatic). From stomach, lungs. , Method of 
escape of blood from vessels, and subsequent changes ? 

6. lation. Ante and post mortem. Cause ? 

7. Cephalhematoma. Seat, appearance, result, cause ? 

8. Intra-cranial hemorrhage. Varieties as to cause, seat, frequency, 
and amount, with result? 

9. Effusion of blood into kidneys and bladder. Causes? 

10. Pleurisy. Seat (front or back, apex or base), peeve amount, 
and rapidity of their formation, causes, results? Explain the formation 
of adhesions. 

11. Peritonitis. Causes, seat, effect on abdominal organs, result as to 
membrane, and inflammatory products ? 

12. Simple meningitis. Seat, and membranes affected ? 

13. Tubereular meningitis. Seat, membranes affected, products of 
inflammation, character and amount of ventricular contents, conditions 
of septum lucidum, size and seat of tubercles, condition of brain and 
other organs ? 

14. Bronchitis. Varieties, seat, appearance, and character of secre- 
tion, results ? . 

15. Croup. Seat, extent, how distinguish from diphtheria? - How 
often complicated with pneumonia ? 

16. Laryngitis. Cause, tissue affected, extent, product? 

17. Dysentery. Seat, appearances in early and late ἐὰν Se products, 
character of ulcers and determination of their age, result, frequency and 
character of hepatic complications ? : 

18. Cystitis. Describe early and advanced stages, condition of vesical 
walls, cavity, and contents, causes, complications. 

19. Tuphlo-enteritis. Cause, complications, results ἢ 

20. Granular liver. Synonymes, meaning of cirrhosis, tissues affected, 
appearance, effects, and how explained ? 
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THIRD YEAR’S STUDIES. 
THERAPEUTICS. — Dr. Epzs. 


1. Mention eight cathartics, their doses, peculiarities of action, and 
cases to which adapted. 

2. What diuretics increase water of urine? Which solids? 

3. What is the action of a therapeutic dose of digitalis on the heart ? 
of a poisonous dose? When and how does it act as a diuretic ? 

4. Describe stimulant action of morphia; poisonous action. How 
would you proceed in a dangerous case of the latter kind? What are 
the doses and different methods of application? By what circumstances 
is the dose modified? What therapeutic value have the other alkaloids 
of opium ? 

5. Upon what two theories is the action of quinia explained? What: 
are its applications, exclusive of malarial diseases ? 

6. Describe methods of action of preparations of iron ; of arsenic; of 
mercury ; action of acetate of potassa in rheumatism. . 

7. What are the symptoms of lead poisoning? How treated? Write 
any prescriptions which might be peas 

8. Write such prescriptions and rules of diet as it might be necessary 
to give in a case of chronic constipation ; in a typhoid case in the second 
. week with temp. 104° to 105°, delirium and wakefulness, and considera- 
ble diarrheea. 


SURGERY. — Dr. BIGELow. 


1. Hydrocele, varicocele, and scrotal hernia; their symptoms and 
differences ? 
2. What is cataract ? 
3. What is an acute bubo ? ; 
4. When and how would you give mercury in venereal diseases ἢ 
5. What is a varicose ulcer ? 
6. What is the difference between compression and concussior of the 
brain ? 
7. Describe the method of finding the femoral artery and of applying 
a ligature to it. 
8. What is the cause of swelling in inflammation ἢ 
9. Describe the different dislocations of the hip-joint. What consti- 
tutes the difficulties in their reduction ? 
10. What is a carbuncle, and how would you treat it ? 
11. What is a boil ? 
12. What is an abscess ? 
13. What are the symptoms of hip disease ἢ ; 
14. What are the symptoms of caries of the vertebre (Pott’s disease) ? 
15. What are the symptoms of an impacted fracture of the neck of the 
thigh-bone ? 
16. Describe a club-foot briefly. 
17. What is aneurism ? 
18. How would you do tracheotomy ? 
19. What is ‘‘ cancer of the lip” ? 
20. How would you amputate a thigh ? 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE. — Dr. SHatruck. 


What is meant by the word fever ? 
What is meant by the word inflammation ? 
Tell something about contagion and infection. 
. Are small-pox and chicken-pox related diseases ? 
. The etiology of typhoid fever ? 
The difference between typhoid and typhus fevers ἢ 
. The etiology of yellow fever ἢ 
. The symptoms of alcoholismus ? 
. The pathology of elephantiasis 1 
10. The relation of croup to diphtheria ? 
11. The treatment of membranous croup ? 
12. The diagnosis of epilepsy from hysteria ? 
13. The symptoms of locomotor ataxia ? 
14, The symptoms of cancer of the stomach ἢ N 
15. The treatment of dysentery 3 
16. The pathology of Bright’s disease ? 
17. The symptoms of lead poisoning ? : 
18. The treatment of poisoning by opium ἢ 
19. The pathology of rheumatism ? 
20. What is meant by bilious colic ? 


© OO WIM OV 09 BO μὸὶ 


OBSTETRICS. — Dr. Bucki1neHam. 


How will you distinguish pregnancy from disease? _ 

Give the semitone of pregnancy. ich are the certain ones? Which 
are the uncertain ones ? 

What are the causes of delay in the first stage of labor? How. should 
they be treated ? 

What circumstances call for instrumental interference ? and how would 

ou decide what instrument to use ? 

What are the causes of retained placenta? How will you treat it ? 

What are the objects of producing premature labor? How will you 
induce it artificially ? ; ; 

How far is it necessary to interfere in breech presentations ? 
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Abbreviations, 84. 
Academic Year, 6. 
Acoustics. See Physics. 
Act establishing the Overseers, 9. 
Act of 1810 relating to the Overseers, 18. 
of 1851 relating to the Overseers, 19. 
of 1865 relating to the Overseers, 21. 
Admission to Harvard College, 6, 51. 
to the Divinit School, 90. 
to the Law Schoul, 99, 100. 
to the Scientific School, 107. 
to the Mining School, 111. 
to the Medical School, 128. 
to the Bussey Institution, 134. 
Advanced Instruction, 104, a 125, 141. 
Anatomy (see Natural History). 
ourses in Medical * hool, 119, 


120. 
Course in Dental School,. 129. 
Ann hermes sab ΠΠΡΘΗ ΤΙ; 30. 
Anticipation of Required Studies, 64. 
Archeology, Museum of, 146. 
Articles of State Constitution relating to 
Harvard College, 16. 
Assaying, 104, 110. 
Assignment of Rooms, 1878-74, 6, 86. 
ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY, 112. 
Astronomy, Course in, 112. 
Auscultation, 121, 125. 


B. 


Bachelors of Arts, etc. See Degrees. 
Beneficiary Funds, 80 80. 


Board, 86, 98, 100, 108, 124, 187. 

Bonds, Undergraduates 
Divinity Students’, 98. 
Law Students’, 99. 
Scientific Students’, 109. 
Mining Students’, 109. 
Bussey Students’, 184. 
Graduates’, 142. 

Boston Dispensary, 122, 

Botany. See Neue History. 

Bowdoin Prizes, 8 

Boylston Medical. Society, 124. 

Boylston Prizes, 83, 1 

Bussry INSTITUTION, 133, 


Calendar, 6. 

Candidates for A. M., Ph. ie and 8.D., 188. 
Charter of the College, 11 

Chemistry, ponies 8 in, 56, 58, 60, 62, 68, 72, 


Agricultural, 136. 

Course in Dental School, 180. 
Medical, 119, 125. 
Examination Papers in, 277. 


Civil Engineering. See Engineering. 
City oui, 122, 
Class Da 


ay, 6 

ae Advantages in Medical School, 

121 
Clinical Medicine, Course in, 120. 
College Bills, 85. 
Commencement Parts, 73. 
Commencements, 6 ᾿ 
Constitution οὗ the United States, Courses 


, 64. 
Examination Paper in, 242. 

Corporation, 23. 
Course of Instruction, 1871-72, 55. 

1872 -- 78, 68. 

in Divinity School, 90. 

in Law School, 98. 

in Scientific School, 104, 106. 

in Mining School, 110. 

for Teachers, 105. 

in Medical School, 119, 125. 

in Dental School, 129. 

in Bussey Institution, 135. 

for Graduates, 104, 106, 125, 


141. 
Crystallography. See Mineralogy. 


D. 


Degree of Bachelor of Arts, 78. 
of Bachelor of Divinity, 91.. 
of Bachelor of Laws, 99. 
of Bachelor of Dalene: 107. 


of Civil E ade 

of Mining r, 110. 

of Doctor of ἌΡΡΕΝ 118, 128. 

of Doctor of Dental Medicine, 181. 

of Master of Arts, 140. 

of Doctor of Philosophy, 140. 

of Doctor of Science, 140. 
DentaL ScHOOL, 128. 
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Dentistry, Mechanical, 181. F. 
Operative, 180. 
Dermatology, 121,125. ᾿ Faculty of the Coll 
Deturs, 81 of the Divinity chou, 89." 


Diseases of Women and Children, 121, 126. 

Dissertations, Bowdoin Prize, 81. 

Divinity, Course of Instruction i in, 90. 

Divinity ScHooL, 89. 

Division of Students in Medical School, 
123. 


Doctors’ Degrees. See Degrees. 
Drawing, Instruction in, 104, 105. 


Easter Recess in Episcopal School, 148. 
Elective Studies, 65 
Electricity. See Pipes 
Electro-Therapeutics, 121, 126. 
Elocution, Course in, 1871 -- 72, 56. 
Prizes for, 83. 
Engineering, Course in, 104. 
English, Courses in, 59, 67. 
Examination in reading, 58, 84. 
Examination Papers in, 204. 
Entomology, Instruction in, 136. 
EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 147. 
Ethics, Courses in, 56, 63. 
Examination Paper in, 236. 
Ethnology, Museum of, 146. 
Examinations for Admission to the Col- 
lege, 6, 51. 
to advanced standing in the 
College, 54. 
to Scientific School, 6, 107. 
to Mining Schdol, 6, 111. 
to Bussey Institution, 6, 184. 
to advanced standing in the 
Law School, 6, 99. 
to advanced standing in the 
Medical School, 6, 123. 
Examinations in the College, 73, 152. 
in Divini chool, 91. 
in Law School, 99. 
in Scientific School, 107. 
in Medical School, 113, 122. 
in Dental School, 131. 
in Bussey Institution, 184. 
for Master’s and Doctors’ 
Degrees, 140, 141. 
Examination Papers for Admission to the 
College, 153. 
to the Scientific School, 160. 
sai Py ay the ae 163. 
in ern Languages, . 
in Philosophy, 236. 
in History, 251. 
in Mathematics, 256. 
in Physics (inc. ΟΠΕΠΙ ΤΟΥ͂Σ 277. 
in Na History, 286. 
in Music, 288. 
in the Divinity School, 289. 
in the Law School, 301. 
in the Medical School, 311. 
Expenses, 85, 98, 100, 108, 111, 124, 186, 148. 
Bye and Ear Infirmary, 129. 


of the Law School, 94. 
of the Scientific School, 102. 
of the Mining School, 110. 
of the Observato 112. 
of the Medical Sc ool, 114, 
of the Dental School, 128. 
of the Zoological Museum, 145. 
of the Episcop. Theo. School, 147. 
Farming, Instruction in, 135. 
Fees, 85, 93, Ἰοῦ, fee 111, 112, 124, 125, 
126, 132, 136, 1 
Fellowship, The Harris, 143. 
Final Examinations defined, 152. 
Forensics, 64. 
Foundation of the College, 9. 
French, for Admission, 53, 216. 
Courses in, 57, 59, 61, 64, 68. 
7 Examination Papers in, 216. 


G. 


Geography, Examination Papers for Ad- 
mission to the College, 156. | 
Physical. See Nat. History. Β 
Geological ‘excursions: 106. 
Geology (see Natural History). 
School of Practi 110. 
German, Courses in, 56, 59, 61, 63, 67. 
Examination Papers in, 207. 
Graduate Scholars, 139. 
Sranetes Instruction for, 104, 106, 125, 


Graduates’ Scholarships, 148. 

Greek, Courses in, 55, 56, 58, 60, 63, 65. 
Examin. Papers i in, 153, 163, 198. 

Gymnasium, 85, 109. 

Gynaecology, 126, 


ΗΕ. 


Heat. See Physics. 
Hebrew, Course in, 67. 
Higher Instruction, 104, a tary 141. 
History, Courses in, 56, 5 1, 64, 69. 
Examination apes in, 156, 25]. 
Natural. See Natural History. 
Honors, 73, 74. 
Second-Year, 75. 
Examination Papers for, 152, 198, 


274. 
Horticulture, Instraction in, 135. 
Hospital Appointments, 122, 
Hydrostatics. See Physics. 
Hygiene, 121. 


I. 


Instruction (see Course of Instruction). 
for Graduates, 104, 106, 125, 


141. 
Italian, Courses in, 57, 59, 61, 68. 
Examination Papers in, 229. 
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L. 


Laboratories, 106, 107, 119, 180, 181, 141. 
Laryngoscopy, 121, 125, 
Latin, Courses in, 55, 57, 58, 61, 68, 66. 
Examin. Papers i in, 154, 180, 199. 
Law, Course of Instruction i in, 99. 
LAWRENCE ScIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 102. 
Law ScHOOL, 94. 
Lecturers in the Law School, 30. 
in the Medical School, 31. 
in the Dental School, 31. 
Caere ey: 81. 
Lee Prizes, 84 
Libraries, summary of the various, 149. 
Library, Law, 100. 
Medical, 124. 
College, 149. 
Lists of Honor Men for 1871-72, 3 77. 
Lists of Students. See Students 
Loan Fund, 80. 


M. 


Magnetism. See Physics. 

Marine Hospital, 122. 

Massachusetts General Hospital, 121. 
Master’s and Doctors’ Degrees, 140. 
Materia Medica, 121. 

Mathematics, ek ee 55, 57, 59, 62, 

aera Papers in, 154, 
157, 256, 2 

Mechanics. See Mathematics and Physics. 
ΜΈΡΙΟΑΙ, ScHoot, 113. 

Mental Diseases, 126. 

Metallurgy, 104, 110. 
Meteorology. See Natural History. 
Microscopy, 104, 105, 130. 
Mineralogy, Courses in, 62, 72, 104. 

Examination in, 285. 

Mryino, ScHootor. See School of Mining. 
Monitorships, 80. 
Mouseum or CoMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY, 145. 
_ Museum, PEABopy, 146. 

Music, Courses in, ‘60, 78. 
Examination Paper in, 288. 


N. 
Natural History, ree in, 58, 60, 62, 72, 
Examin. Papers in, 286. ~ 


Ο. 


OBSERVATORY, 112. 

Obstetrics, 121. 

Officers of Instruction and Government, 24. 
Officers of Zodlogical Museum, 145 
Ophthalmology, 121, 125. 

Optics. See Physics. 

Otology, 121, 125. 

Overseers, 98. 
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P. 


Paleontology, 1065. 
Parietal Committee, 33. 
Parts at Commencement, 78. 
Pathology, Dental, 130. 
Medical, 120. 
PEABODY MusEvuM, 146. 
Pecuniary Aid, 78, 92, 148. 
Philosophy, Courses in, 58, 59, 61, 64, 68. 
Examination Papers i in, 286, 
Photography, 104. 
Physical Geography. See Natural History. 
Physics, Courses in, 56, 58, 59, 62, 63, 64, 


71. 
Examination Papers in, 159, 277. 
Physiology — Natural History 
Courses in Modi School, 
119, 125. 
Course in Dental School, 129, 
Pneumatics. See Physics. 
Political ta Courses in, 58, 61, 64, 
Examination Papers in, 241, 248. 
Prayers, 84, 91. 
Prices ο oe Rooms, 88. 


Prizes, 8 

oe Medical Students, 126. 
Pronunciation of Latin and Greek, 51. 
Public Worship, 84. 


R. 


Reading, Examinations in, 53, 84. 
Prizes for, 84. 
Registration, 142. ν 
Religious Exercises, 84. 
Required Studies, 63. 
Requisites for Admission, 51, 90, 99, 100, 
107, 111, 184. 
Resident Graduates, 189. 
Rhetoric, Courses in, 56, 58, 60, 64. 
Examination Papers in, 243. 
Roman Law, Course in, 
Rooms, 86, 142. 
Care of, 88. 
Prices of, 88. 


8. 


Sanskrit, Course in, 67. 
Scholarships, 78, 92, 101, 108, 148. 
SCHOOL OF Minino, 110. 
Science, Courses in (see Physics, Natural 
History, aa 3 

Political. See Political Economy. 
SciENTIFIC SCHOOL, 102. 
Seats at Church, 84. 
Second Half-Year, 6. 
On for promoting Theological Educa- 

ion 
Spanish, Courses in, 59, 68. 
Examination Paper in, 234. 

Special Examinations defined, 152. 
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eva 85, 89, 94, 102, 110, 115, 128, | Time and Conditions of Examination for 


147. Admission to the College, 53. 
Studies. See Course of Instruction. Total Number of Students, 150. 
Summary, 150. Tuition (see Fees and 
Summer Session in Dental School, 131. eductions from College, 85. 
Paeh , Courses in, 120, 125, 130. 

Syphilis, 121, 125. 
Vacations, 6, 148. 
T. 
Teachers’ Courses in Scientific School, 105. ° WwW. 
Term Bills, 85. Worship, 84. 
rex Cost of, 85, 98, 100, 108, 137, 
48. ° 
Thayer Club, 85. ᾿ Ζ. 


Themes, 58, 60, 64. 

Theory and Practice of Medicine, 120. Zodlogy (588 Natural History.) 
Therapeutics, 130. useum of, 145. 
Theses, 64, 91, 124, 181. - Course in Applied, 136. 


GINN BROTHERS, Bos Boston AND CHICAGO. 


CRAIK’S ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE. Φ 1.75. 

ENGLISH OF THE XIV. CENTURY. [Illustrated by Notes, 
Grammatical and Etymological, on Chaucer’s Prologue and Knight’s Tale. De- 
= pte Ὁ τ τε re ae Introduction to the Critical Study of English. By Srepaen 

HUDSON'S LIFE, ART. AND CHARACTERS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Including an Historical Sketch of the Origin and Growth of the Drama 
in England, with Studies in the Poet’s Dramatic Architecture, Delineation of 
eiger't ek ad and Moral Spirit; also with Critical urses on 25 


2 vols 
HUDSON *S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARES. Each, ᾧ 2.50. 
SEPARATE PLAYS. 40 cents. 
OUR} WORLD, No. I.; or, First Lessons in Geography. Re- 
vised Edition, with new Maps. By Mary L. Hatt. 94 cen 
OUR WORLD, ‘No. IL ; ot Second Series of Lessons 1 in Geogra- 


By Mary L. HALL. 

TABLES. OF LOGARITHMIC AND TRIGONOMETRIC 
Functions to Three and Four Places of Decimals. By James Mus Pernce. 

THE NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. By JuLius EIcusere, J. 
B. scope L. W. Mason, Hf. E. Hotr, Supervisors of Musi¢ in Public Schools 
of Boston, Mass. PRIMARY INTERMEDIATE, and FourTa Musio READERS. 

THE NATIONAL MUSIC CHARTS. By LutHeR WHITING 
Mason. In Four Series, Forty Charts each. Price, $10.00 each Series. 


GOODWIN’S GREEK GRAMMAR. By WILLiam W. Goopwmn, 
Ph. D., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard University. Halfmor., $1 58. 

GREEK MOODS AND TENSES. The Fourth Edition. 8 1.75. 

GOODWIN’S GREEK READER. Consisting of extracts from 
Xenophon, Plato, Herodotus, and Thucydides; being a full equivalent for the 
seven books of the Anabasis, now required for admission at Harvard. $ 2.00. 

ager beet peers GREEK ΤΕΣ ΟΝ ar ΡΟΝ to accompany 

oodwin’s 

LIDDELL & SCOTT'S TTS GREEK-E ENGLISH LEXICON, Abridged 
from the new Oxford Edition. 14th Edition. Morocco 

LIDDELL ἃ SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH “LEXICON. The 
sixth Oxford Edition unabridged. 4to. Morocco back, $12 


ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S LATIN pepe Founded 
on Comparative Grammar. By J. H. Aten, Cambridge, and J. B. ΟΒΕΈΝΟΟΘΗ, 
Instructor in Latin in ete voles: and Lecturer on Comparative Philology in 
the University Course. 

LEIGHTON’S LATIN LESSONS. Prepared to accompany 
Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar. By R.F. LzieaTon. $1.56. 

ALLEN’S LATIN READER, LEXICON, SELECTION 5, 
PRIMER, GRAMMAR, and COMPOSITION. By W. F. "ALLEN. 

MADVIG’S LATIN GRAMMAR. Φ 3.00. 

WHITE'S JUNIOR STUDENT’S COMPLETE LATIN-ENG- 
LISH LEXICON. By the Rev. J. T. Warte, D.D. of C.C.C. Oxford, Rector of 
8t. Martin Ludgate, London. 12mo. Price, $8 .00. 

“Το present work aims at furnishing tn both its parts a sufficiently oe vocabu- 
lary for all the practical purposes in a preparation for college.” — Guard: 


IN PREPARATION. 

CAESAR. Edited by J. H. and W. F. ALLEN 

VIRGIL. Edited by J. B. Greenovas The entire ZEneid, Bucolics, and Georgics. 
Notes and Maps. 

CICERO. Edited by J. H. and W F. AuLen and J. B. Greenouan. 

HANDBOOK OF 7 LASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, CHRONOLOGY, MYTHOL- 
OGY, AND ANTIQUITIES. Prepared for the use of Schools by T. "P. ALLSN and 
W. Ε΄ ALLEN. Revised Edition. 

THE FIRST THREE BOOKS ‘OF THE ILIAD. Edited for the use of Schools, 
eWith Notes, by F. E. Anpgerson, A. M., Tutor of Greek in Harvard College. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, 


QUINCY, NIASS. 


Board of fMlanagers. 


Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, JostaH P. Quincy, Esq., 

LuTHEeR W. ANDERSON, Esq, EpwaARD H. DEwson, KEaq., 

HENRY BARKER, Esq., ᾿ Cuaries H. Porter, Esq. 
fHlaster. 


WILLIAM REYNOLDS DIMMOCK, LL.D., 
(Late Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in Williams College.) 
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\ 
HIS Academy, recently opened, was founded by President John Adams, and 15 
designed to prepare boys for the best American colleges in the most thorough manner. 
The regular course of study will occupy four years, and is intended to enable the best pu- 
pils to pass at Harvard the “ additional examinations ” in both the classics and mathe- 
matics. Pupils will be received into advanced classes on passing such examinations as 
will show that they are fully able to keep pace with the class, and on the condition that 
their proficiency does not subsequently fall below that of the majority of their class- 
mates. 


No pupils are desired except those in preparation for college. 


Applicants for admission must be at least thirteen years of age, and must be well pre- 
pared in the usual studies of good grammar schools. ; 


Quincy is so situated, and with such railroad facilities, that pupils from Boston and the 
neighboring towns can conveniently avail themselves of the opportunities of the Academy 
while yet residing at theirown homes. Car-fare from Boston by the Old Colony Railroad 
is, for pupils of the Academy, but nine dollars a quarter. 


The town is very healthful and quiet, and pupils from a distance are boarded on reason- 
able terms in private families, and are under the charge of the Master, who will commu- 
nicate frequently with their parents concerning them. Such pupils are required to at- 
tend divine service on Sunday at the church preferred by their parents. They are not 
allowed, without permission from the master, to go into Boston, nor to be out of their 
rooms after nine o’clock in the evening; while they are required, unless specially ex- 
cused, to study their evening lessons at the Academy building. 


There will be semi-annual examinations, and no pupil will be allowed to remain at the 
school whose progress or deportment is unsatisfactory.. Pupils may be dismissed at any 
time when it is deemed necessary by the Managers, or when they are satisfied that a 
longer continuance would be prejudicial to others. 


The tuition fee of the Academy is One Hundred Dollars per annum, payable one half at 
the beginning of the school year, and one half on the first of February. The engagement 
is made for the school year, and no deduction can be made in case of absence or dismissal 
from the school. 


For further particulars the Master may be addressed. 


PRIVATE LATIN SCHOOL. 


The School Year begins October 1 and ends June 30. 
Boys received between the ages of nine and fourteen years. 
For other information, address by mail, or in person, 
-HENRY 5. MACKINTOSH, 
80 Charles Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


REFERENCES. 
Prov. G. M. Lanz, . ...... Harvard College. 
“ E. W. GuRNEY, . ..... ε ie 
Ξ G. A. OSBORNE, . - .-ὄ - . . Institute of Technology. 
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Jonn C. Ropes, Esq... . . .- . =. > 
WrturAM Minot, Jr., Esq., . - ὃ 
Hon. JosiaH QUINCY, .... . = 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 


Established A. D. 1860. 


Location, No: 161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


a 


The course of study is arranged to prepare boys for Harvard 
University and for the Scientific Schools. 


W. N. EAYRS, 


MR. GEORGE W. C. NOBLE’S 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
No. 40 Winter Street, Boston. 


een emery 


This school offers a thorough preparation for Harvard College. 


Due attention will be given to the English branches proper at 
this stage of a boy’s education, and to French and German, as well 
as to the studies of the special classical course. 


The School-year is forty weeks ; the tuition $200 per annum. 
Post-Office address, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


English and Classical School, 


BOSTON. 


A limited number of pupils prepared for Harvard, Yale, or the 
Polytechnic Schools. 
Address 
W. ELIOT FETTE, A. M., | 
11 Walnut Street, 
Boston. 


West Newton English & Classical School. 


For Family or Day Pupils of both Sexes. 
(BstTaBLisHgp In 1864, py N. T. ΑἸῈΝ AND Craus Prercs.) 


This is an Incorporated School, and is conducted by NATHANIEL T. ALLEN 
(Principal), with Gzo. E., Jos. A., and Jas. T. ALLEN (Associates) ; J .H. 
ALLEN, Cambridge (Classical department) ; E. A. H. ALLEN, late of New 
Bedford (Physics and Chemistry); and eight assistant teachers. Family 
pupils are distributed in five dietinct househoids. The Sehool is nine miles 
from Boston, on the main line of the Boston and Albany Railroad. 

The Course of Study embraces a full course of preparation for College, or 
Scientific Schools, together with Modern Languages, and the various 
branches of a thorough English Edueation, including Mechanical and Free- 
hand Drawing, and Music. Special provision is made for pupils requiring 
direct personal instruction, and for foreigners. 

A large and well-appointed GymnNasrum for boys is comected with the 
school. Physical exercise makes part of the daily training of all scholars, 
both boys and girls. 

The next School year begins September 17, 1873. 

For terms and particulars send for Circular to 


N. T. Atten, West Newton, Mass. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
84 Gssex Street, Boston. 


a 


This school was established in 1828, and, in connection with a thorough general educa- 
tion, has always made a specialty of preparing boys for Harvard College, where its can- 
didates have entered annually for forty years. 

Five or six classes are always engaged tn the different stages of the classical and math- 
ematical courses, and pupils can enter one of them at any time according to their fitness. 
The system of the school, so far as regards the division of the work of instruction inte de- 
partments, is collegiate; this is rendered possible by its size, the number of pupils always 
averaging more than two hundred. The course extends from the very rudiments of 
knowledge up to the amount desirable for the young man about to commence an ex- 
tended course of study or a business life. Military drill has been maintained, as a means 
of discipline and exercise, since 1861, having been first introduced here, and a regularly 
organized battalion is always kept up. 

*,* Catalogues containing terms, &c. will be sent to any address, and further informa- 
tion will be given when requested. 

The next school-year will commence September 8, 1873. 


CUSMINGS ἃ LADD. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


Beg to call attention to their List of 


VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
" which are written by Scholars of the highest standing in the various depart- 
ments of knowledge, and have attained a wide popularity in England and the 


United States. 
*,* Full Descriptive Catalogue post-free on application. 


SCIENTIFIC CLASS BOOKS. 


Astronomy. Six Lectures on Popular Astronomy. By G. B. Airy, Astronomer Royal 
of England. With illustrations. Sixch Edition. i8mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


tronomy. Elementary Lessons in Astronomy with colored Diagram of the 8 

of the San, Stars, and Nebulm, and ceamerous lustrationi. By J. NomMax CK- 
yer, F.B.S. 18mo. Cloth. $1.75. 

Questions on Lockyer’s Astronomy. 18mo. 50 cents. , 

Physiology. Leseons in Elementary Physiology, with numerous Illustrations. By T. 

. HUXLky, F.B.8. New Edition, thoroughly revised, with additional Dlustrations. 

( Nov. 1872.) 18mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

Questions on Huxley’s Physidlogy. 18mo. 50 cents. 

Botany. Lessons in Elementary Botany. With nearly two hundred IDustiations. By 
DANIEL OLfVER, F.R.S. 18mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Chemistry. Lessons in Elementary Chemistry, Inorganic and Organte. By Hewrr 
E. Roscok, F. 8.8. With numerous Mlustrations. New Edition. 18mo. Cioth. $ 1.50. 


Chemical Problems for use in Schools. By T. E. ΤῊ 
Pror. Bosco. 18mo. 50 cents. 7 oRPR. With a preface by 


Physics. Elementary Lessons in Physics. By BatFour Stewart, F.R.8. 
y Dlustrated. 18mo. Cloth. ᾧ To. Ἶ ’ 8. Copious- 


Logic. Elemen Lessons in Deductive and Inducti ᾿ 

EVONS, M. amo. Cloth. $1.28. dactive. By W. STANLEY 

Political Economy. Political Economy for By MILLI : Ἂ 

18mo. Cloth. $1.06. my for Beginners: By σαντα. Fawortr 
CLASSICAL TEXTS, &c. 


Cicero’s Second Philippic. Edited by J. E. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin 
in the University of Cambridge, England. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


σ »» Orations against Catiline. With Notes 8. 
1LKIns, M. A. 12mo. $1.25. Notes and Introduction. By A.8 


Demosthenes on the Crown. Greek Text with En . DRAKE 

MA. lomo, Cloth. $1.50. pie Notes, ΒΥ ΒΆΡΕΔΕΞ, 

Juvenal’s Thirteen Satires. Text with Notes. By J. E. B. Ma ? 
Extra fcp. 8vo. $1.25. 2 roms Petes 

An Introduction to Greek and Latin Etymology. By Jonn Prie, M.A., 
nae and Assistant Tutor of Christ Coll., Cambridge. Second edition. ἐπὶ 
vO. ᾧ 


Grammar of the Latin Languase. From Plautus to Suetentus. B : 
Rosy, M.A. Extrafcp. ὅνο. $2.50. ΓΝ 


Sallust —Catilina et Jugurtha. Edited for use in Schools. ΒΥΟ.Μ ALE, 
B.D. Ex.fep. $1.50. 7 Ἤ 


Tacitas. — Agricola et Germania Α revised Text with English Notes and Maps. 
By A. J. CourcH, M.A., and W.J. ΒΒΟΌΒΙΒΒ, M.A. Fep. 8vo. $1.25. 


Tacitus.— Agricola and Germany, Translated into English: By A. J. CHURCH, 
M.A., and W. J. BRODRIBB, M.A. Fep.8vo. Cloth. $1.00. 

Thucydides. The Sicilian Expedition. Being Books VI. and VII. of Thucydides with 
Notes. By Rev. Percival Frost, M.A. Fep.8vo. $1.50. 


MACMILLAN & CQ, 88 Bleecker Street, New York. 


GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 


Cicero’s Philippic Orations. With ἘΠΕΊΒᾺ Notes. By the Rev. J. R. Kine, M. A., 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. oO $3.50. 


Cfltero Pro Cluentio. With Introduction and ae poe. By the late Professor 


W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M . $1.2. 
Cicero. — Selection of ἘΠΈΘΕΘΕΕΙΝ and Desc τ Pas - With Notes. 
ey sh HENRY WALFORD, M.A., am College, Oxford. In τ᾿ parts. 12mo, 


Each Part Separate, Limp. 00 cents. . 
Part I. Anecdotes from Grecian and Roman History. 
Part 11. Omens and Dreams: Beauties of Nature. 
Part III. Rome’s Rule of her Provinces. 


Cornelius Nepos. With English Notes. By Oscar BROWNING, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Eton College. 12mo. $1.00. 


"τ Ovid.— Selections for the Use of Schools. With Introduction and Notes, and an 


Pendle onthe Roman Calendar. By the late Professor W. RamMsar, M.A. Edited 
by G. G. Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity, Glasgow College. idmo. $1.75. 
sages for Translation into rata. For the use of Passmen and others. Se- 
lected by J. Y. SARGENT, M.A. 12mo. $1.00. 

Cicero. — Select Letters. By ene Watson, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Bra- 
senose College, Oxford. 8vo. $6.50. 

Cesar. — The Commentaries (for Schools), Part 1. The Gallic War, with 
Note Sera CHARLES E. MOBERLY, M.A., Assistant Master in Rugby School. 

0. φΦ' e 

Part II. The Civil War. By the same Editor. 75 cents. 

Cicero. — Selected Letters (for Schools). Edited by C. E. Pricnarp and E. RB. 
BERNARD. $1.00. 

Pliny.— Wi Letters (for Schools ). Edited by C. E. PricHarp and E. ΒΕ. Brer- 
NARD. $1. 

Persius, The Satires of. Edited by ConInGTON. 8vo. $3.00. 

Livy.— Book I. Edited by Professor Seeley. 8vo. $2.50. 

Greek Primer. For the use of Beginners in that Language. 12mo. 60 cents. 


Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective. Their forms, meaning, and quantity; em- 
bracing all the Tenses used by Greek writers, with references to the passages in 
which they are found. By W. VeitcH. New and Revised Edition. 12mo. $ 4.00. 

The Modern Greek Tanguage | in its Relation to Ancient Greek. By E. 
M. GELDART, B. A. 

The Elements of Greek Accentuation (τ Bebools): abridged from his larger 
work. By H. W. CHANDLER, M.A. 12mo. $1. 

Homer. — Odyssey ἘπῈ XIX. By the Rev. W. τ MERRY, M.A., and Rev. J. ED 
DELL. 12mo. $1 50 

Sophocles. — Oedipus Rex. Dindorf’s Text, with English Notes. By the Ven. 
Arch-deacon Basi, Jones, M.A. 12mo. 60 cents. 

Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes. By H. Snow, M. A., Assistant Master at 
Eton College. 12mo. $1.50. 

Xenophon. — Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. By J.8. ῬΈΕΙ ,- 

PoTts, B.C. L., Assistant Master in Rugby School. 12mo. $1.25. 


LEXICONS, &c. 


Liddell and Scott. — A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by Herry G. Lip- 
DELL, D. D., Dean of Christ Church, and RoBERT Scort, D.D., ter of Balliol 
College. Sixth Edition. Crown Ato, pp. xvi., 1864. $ 12.00. 

Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon, Abridged. Fourteenth Edition. 
Square pp. 782. $3.00 


ΘΕΡΟΝ a Vocabulary. Compiled from the best authorities. 24mo. pp. 1031. 
ΝΣ MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The Elements of Deductive Logic. Desi ὡς mainly for the use of Junior Stu- 
dents in the Universities. By T. FowLer, M.A. Third Edition, with a Collection 
of Examples. 12mo. $1.00. 

The Elements of Inductive Logic. Designed manly for the use of Students in 
the Universities. By the same Author. 12mo. $1.50. 

A MANUAL OF Political Economy. By J. E. THorotp RoGErs, M. A., for- 
merly Professor of Political Economy, Oxford. 12mo. $1.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 38 Bleecker Street, New York. 


The attention of Schoolmasters, Professors, and all others interested in Edu- 
cation, is directed to the following 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES, Ξ 


most οὗ which have been lately published, and are written with immediate 
reference to the present state of Science and Learning, and to urgent educa- 
tional needs. 

*,* Descriptive Catalogue post-free on application to MACMILLAN § CO. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


ens of Early English. A new and revi Edition, with Introduction 
Notes, ἂς &c. Rang A ae MORRIS, LL. D., and Rew. WALTER SxeEatT, M. A. Part 


cae, of English Literature. From the “ Ploughman’s ee * to the 
ῬῈΣ Shepheardes Calendar.”? A. D. 1394-1579. By W. W.SxeEaT, M.A. $3. 


Typical Selections from the Best t English Authors, from the ΠΣ ἴο 
the Nineteenth Century. lzmo. $1. 


The Vision of William eee ane Piers the Plowman. By WILLIAM 
oh ame Edited, with Introductivun and Notes, by W. W. SkEaT, M. A. 12mo. 


Chaucer. — The ὁ Prologue to the Canterbury ar tse : The Knightes Tales; The 
Nonne Prestes Tales. tdited by R. a l2mo. $1.00. 


Spenser’s Faery Queen. Books I. and II. pig gs chiefly for the use of schools, 
m With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By ἃ Kitcuin, M.A. 12mo. $1.00 
each. 


sia a Okan oer 4 wr ea Polity. Book I. Edited by the Rev. B. W. Cuurcn, 
M.A. 12mo. $1. 


Shakes ἽΝ Plays. Edited by W. G. CLark, Fellow of Trinity C 
Cambridge, and W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M. A., Y Librarian of Trinity College, ΟΣ νοοῦν, 
I. The Merchant of Venice. 12mo. Limp. 40 cents. 

II. Richard the Second. 12mo. Limp, 60 cents. 
Ill. Macbeth. 12mv. Limp. 60 cents. 
IV. Hamlet. 12mo. Limp. 75 cents. 
Bacon: - μον of Learning. Edited by W. Apis Wricut, Μ,Α. 
0. ᾿ 

Milton. -- Edited by R. Ο. Brown, M.A. 3. νο]8. 12mo., $ 2.25; or separately, 
Vol. $198) + Vol. Il., $1.25. ' Bs 

Pope. — ce Ope:s Essay on Man. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Patti- 
80N, B.D. 12mo. Limp. 50 cents. 

Pope. — eee and Epistles. 12mo. 175 cents. 

Dryden.— Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell; Astrea Redux; 
‘Annus Mirabilis; Absalom and Achitophel; Religio Laici; ‘ihe Hind and Panther. 
Edited by W. D. CHRISTIE, M.A 12mo. ¢ 1.50. 

Oxford Reading Book. Parts IJ.and II. Complete in one volume. 12mo. Limp. 

cents 

The Philology of the English Tongue. By J. Earzg, M.A., late Professor of 
gama at Oxford. lzmo. Cloth, $2.00. 

An Pnghsk Grammar and Reading Book, for Lower nom in Classical 
Sch By the Rev. O. W. ‘I'ANCOCK. {Nearly ready. 


: PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


Chemistry for Students. By A. W. WILLIAMSON, Phil. Doc., F. R.S., Professor of 
ας University College, London. Second kdition, ὩΣ ΤῊΝ Solutions. 12mo. 


Exercises in Practical Chemistry. By A. G. VERNON Harcocnt, M.A., F.R.S., 
and H.G. Mapan, M.A. Series I. Qualitative Exercises. Crown 8vo. 00. 

A Treatise on Acoustics. By W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy, Oxford. Crown 8vo. $3.50. 

Descriptive Astronomy. A Handbook for the General Reader. With 224 Iustra- 
tions: and numerous Tables. By G. F. CHAMBERS, Εἰ. ἢ. Α. 5. 8vo0. $8.00. 

An Elementary Treatise on Heat. With numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. 
By BatFrotr STEWART, LL. D., F.R.S. 12mo. New Edition. $2.50. 

Forms of Animal Life. Illustrated by Descriptions and Drawings of Disseotions. 
By G. BouuEston, M. D., F. B.S. 8vo. $6.00. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 38 Bleecker Street, New York. 


ENGLISH. 


A Shakespearian Grammar. An ee to illustrate some of the Differences 
between Llizabethan and Modern English. By E. A. ABBOTT, M.A. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Extra fep.8vo. §¢ 1.75. 


Historical Outlines of En lish Accidence. Comprising C hapters on the 
Growth of the yaneueee ae on Word-F ormation. ICHARD MORRIS, 
LL. D., Editor of “ Specimens of Early English,” &c., τ" Extra fep. 8vo. $1.75. 


Longer English Poems. With Notes Philological and Ex plenatory and an rg 
duction on the Teaching of English, chiefly for the use of schools dited by J. W. 
Hawes, M.A. Extrafcp. 8vo. $ 1.45 


English Past and Present. By BR. C. TRENcH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
venth Edition, revised and improved. Fep. 8vo. $1.25. 


one the Study of Words. eae C. TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Thir- 
th Edition. Fcp.8vo. $1 


HISTORY. 


The Holy Roman Empire. By James Brycez, D. C. L.  egins Prof. of Civil 
Law at Oxford. Third Edition. Revised. Crown 8vo. $2.50 


Old English History. By Epwarp A. Freemay, D.C.L. on Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. With five colored Maps. Extra fep. 8vo. ᾷ 1.15. 


European History. Narrated in a Series of Historical Selections from the best Au- 
thorities. Edited by E.M.S&WELL and C.M. YonGggE. 2 vols. Each $1.75. 


Cameos from English History. From Rollo to Edward II. By the Author of 
“ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


Cameos from En nglish History. Second Series. The Wars in France. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. $1 


MATHEMATICS. 


Beasley’s Elementary Treatise on Fiain Trigonome With Examples: 
New Edition. Revised. Crown 8vo. $1.50 Hy: ϑ 


A Treatise on Differential Equations. By Grorce Boots, F.R.8. New and 
Revised Edition. Edited by I. ToDHUNTER. Crown 8vo. $5.00. (Just Published. 


The νου ξεν μῆς Course of Elementary Natural Philosophy. By J. Ὁ. 
SNOWBALL, M.A. Edited by Lunp. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.7 


The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. a J. σ. SNOWBALL, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


Note. Book on Practical, Solid, or Descriptive Geom . By J. H. Epear, 
bid Ἂν τ G. 8. PRITCHARD. Cuntaining Problems with Help or Solutions. Globe 
Ὁ. . ‘eo 


Puckle’s Flementary Treatise on Conic Sections and Algebraic Geom- 
ETRY. With numerous Examples and Hints for their Solution. Crown 8vo. ᾧ 2.50. 


Tait and Steele’s Dynamic of a Particle. With numerous Examples. New Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. §$ 3.50. 
Blanentar< Geometry, ‘Angles, Parallels, Triangles, &c. By J. M. WILSON, 


ΒΟ Geometry and Conic Sections. For use in Schools. By J. M. WILSoN, 


WORKS BY I. TODHUNTER, M.A. 


The Elements of Euclid. $1.25. 
Mensuration for Beginners. $1.25. 
Algebra for Beginners. $1.25. 
Trigonometry for Beginners. $1.00. 
Mechanics for Beginners. $1.50. 
Algebra for Colleges and Schools. Ὁ 2.25. 
Plane Trigongmetry for Schools and Colleges. $1.15. 
A Treatise on Spherical Trigonometry. $1.75. 

A Treatise on the Differential Calculus. $3.50. 

A Treatise on the Integral Calculus. $3.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 38 Bleecker Street, New York. 


~ 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 


EVERY HOUSEHOLD WHICH IS WITHOUT A 


CABINET OR PARLOR ORGAN 


Lacks one of the most useful, attractive, and valuable articles with which it is [016 

to furnish it; which would be an attraction to home itself, furnishing amusement of an ele- 

vating character, and cultivating kindly feeling, and which might be made the means of 

ecauiing 8 most useful and lucrative accomp. shment, as well as a soarce of health and 
appiness.. 

Since the vast improvements in these Organs in the last twenty years, they have be- 
come the most popular of musical instruments. It is estimated that 
40,000 of them are sold yearly in the United States. They widelv vary in size, creme 6 
elegance, and price, having from one to twenty stops. Price, $55 to $500 and une 
each. ey are sey ΠΗ, do not require tuning, are adapted to all varieties of music, 
and are so packed that they can be sent anywhere by ordinary freight routes, all ready 


for use. 
WHOEVER PURCHASES A 


CABINET ORGAN 


Or any instrument of this class, without obtaining the 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Testimony Circular 


OF THE 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


and carefully consulting them, acts without reasonable prudence and care. These pam- 
phlets are sent post-paid, and without charge to any one desiring them, and contain a 
vast amount of information about such instruments, of. MORE THAN ONE THOU- 
SAND MUSICIANS AND AMATEURS, incloding a large majority of the most eminent 
organists, pianists, and other artista in the country. 


Published and sent free by the ἡ 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN ΟΟ., 


154 Tremont Street, | 25 Union Square, | 80 & 82 Adams Street, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. + CHICAGO. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS. 


The Standard Pianos. 


Their introduction into many educational tmatitutions in all parts of the country is 
worthy of attention. They are in daily use in the 


New England Conservatory of Music. 

Boston Music School. 

Wheaton Female Seminary, Norton. 

Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass. 

Goddard Seminary, Barre, Vt. 

Warrenton Female College, Warrenton, N. C. 

Wesleyan Female College, Macon, Ga. 

State Normal Schools of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 


Becently they have received the indorsement 
of the 


CITY OF BOSTON, 


by their introduction into the Public Schools, and since this indorsement by the City of 
Boston, they have become the popular school pianos, and have 
been widely introduced into 


The Public Schools of Cities and Towns throughout the country. 


—————- 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


No. 844 Washington Street, 
| BOSTON. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS 


For Sale by CHARLES W. SEVER, University Bookstore. 
..-.Ψ.-.  ὕ0,.--..ς.-. 


TUEBNER’S GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 
6mo. Paper. Any volume sold separately. 


iene Thucydides. BoOKHME. 3 roe - 0.90 
2 vola.. A ᾿ i ὃ 
aces FRANEE δ. Figen + 0.40 
esc us. DINDORF . . ὁ. 

Aesopicae Fabulae , © « « 9.40: LATIN. 
pollodorus. BEKKER . . 045 Augustinus de civitate Del. Don- 
Apollonii Argonautica. . 0.45  BakT. 2 vols. $3.60 

Arktophan historia Romana. 2 vols, 2.70 Boetdus de instit. arithmet. et de in- 
mes. BEEGK. 2 vols. . 1.40 —stit. musica . ᾿ . 2.25 
Arrian .Alexandri . . 0.45 Caesar. Commentarii. OLHLER - 0.65 
Se eee ee ripts minora . 0.50 Catullus. RossBacH e e . Φ 0.25 
Athenaei. Deipnosophistae. 4 vols. 6.00 Celsus. DakEMBERG . .  . 1.50 
Babrius. SCHNEIDEWIN . 0.30 msorinus. HuLTscH . . . 0.00 
Bucolici Graedi. Theocritus, Bion, cero. Kotz. ll vols. . 9.60 
& Moschus ᾿ 0.25 ———— Pars I. Scripta rhetorica. 2 
Demosthenes. Dinvorr. 3 vols. 1.80 vols. 1.50 
Diodorus Siculus. DinpoRF. 5 ——— Pars Il. Orationes. 3 vols. 2.70 
vols. . Ἁ " ὸ ae . 1.50 ——— ParsIII. Epistolae. 2 vols. 1.80 
Dionis Cassii hist. Romana. Din- —— Pars IV. Scripta Eniloee: 
DorF. 5 vols. 6.00 phica. 3 vols. . 2.70 
Dionis Chrysostomi orationes. —————. Pars V. Indices. Lvol. . 0.90 
DINDORF. 2 vols. 2.40 Orationeg selectae . 0.70 
Dionysi Halicarnensis _antia. Epistolaé selectae 2 vols. 1. 
Rom. KIESS8LING. 4 vols. 4.80 gornelns Nepos. DistscoH . 0.15 
Erotici Scriptores ἀγαθοὶ. Hen ufus. Foss . . 0.50 
CHER. @vols. . . . 8.0 Eutropius. DigtscH . . . 90.15 
Euripides. Navck. 2vols. . . 1.40 Florus and ‘Arapollus. . «  « 0.45 
Eusebius. DINporRF. 3vols. . 5.65 mtinus. DEDERICH. Ε . 0.95 
Heliodorus. BEKKER . . -. 1.15 Gaius. HUSCKE . . 1.25 
Herodianus. BEKKER. . . 0.60 ΘΟΉΙΙΝ, oe Hertz. 2vols. 1.35 
Herodotus. DIrtTscH. 2 vols. . 1.20 Horatius. 40 
Homer. Iliad. DinporF . . 0.90 Fe tae antejustin. 
— —_ Odyssey. DinporF. . 0.90 _reliquiae eee 2.70 
Brat! Home ci, BAUMEISTER 0.40 Justinus. JEEP en ee 
Tifadis © - «. 070 Juvenal. HERMANN . . . 0.25 
adis Carmina XVI... . 50 Livius. WEISSENBORN. Gvols. . 2.70 
Isaeus. SCHERIBE. . . 0.60 Lucretius. BERNAYS . . . 0.6 
Isocrates. BENSELER. 2 vols. 1B artial. SCHNEIDEWIN Ὁ . . 0.60. 
Josephus Flavius. BexxeEr. 6vols.4.50 Martianus Capella . 2.25 
Peemei m. JACOBITZ. Svols. . . 2.70 Metrologici Scriptores: HULrscu. 
Lyeurgi oration in ! vole. ΓῚ ry 2 
CHEIBE . » «© «+ 6.30 ova. MERKEL. 3vols.. . 1.40 
Lydus de ostentia, ete. ge ts age SBS Vol. I. Amores, epistolae, etc. 1.50 
sias. SCHEIBE . . . . 90.60 Vol. II. Metamorphoses . 0.40 
netho. KokcHiy 0.60 ' Vol. III. Tristia. . . 0.50 


Metrologict Scriptores. HULTSCH. ‘Persius. HERMANN. . . . 0.15 
Nicomachus Gerasenus. Hocue 0: Plautus. FLECKEISEN. 2vols. . 1.10 


Nonnus. ΚΡΟΈΟΗΓΥ. 2vols.. . 4.50; Vol. I. contains Amphitruo, Captivi, Miles 
Onosander. KogrcHty. . . 90.60 gloriosus, Rudens, Trinummus. 
Pausanius. ScHUBART. 2 vols. . 1.50} Vol. II. contains "Asinaria, Bacchidea, 
Pindar. ‘SCHNEIDEWIN. . . 0.45 Curculio, Pseudulus, Stichus. 
Plato. HERMANN. 6 vols. - «+ 4.26 naturalis historiae. JANUS. 6 
Plotinus. KircuHaorr. 2 vols. . 2.70 | vols. > + « 6.00 
Plutarch. SINTENIs. 5 vols. . 3.45 epistolae. Keir. . . 0.50 
Polyaenus. WoELFFLIN . . 225 Propertius. Kg. . 0.30 
Folybius. DinDorF. 3vols.. , 4.00 Quintilianus. BoNNELL. 2vols. 0.90 
Garitas seven "Kor Oe. Becintares hictorias Aneustea. a 
myrnaeus. Koxrcnty 0. res his ugus 
Ruetores Graeci., SPENGEL. 3 vols. 4.50 | Teeen, 2 vols . 250 
Sophocles. Metrici. WESTPHAL. 1.40 Ὁ Seneca. Opera. Haase. 3vols. . 3.30 
ocles. DINDORF e 0.65 . δ e s 2.25 
baeus. ELORULEGIOM: Marnexe. Statius. QuEcK. 2vols.. . . 1580 
ropeca . 460 Suetonius. RoTH . ς : . 0.75 
Eclogae. | MEINEEE. 2 ‘Tacitus. Annales. Harm. .  . 0.45 
vols. e e . 3.00 ara: Historiae e e e e 0.45 
Strabo. ΜΕΙΝΕΚΕ. 3vols,. . 1.90|Terentius. FLeckeiesy . - - 0.45 
stii paraphrases. ΒΈΈΚΘΕΤ: Tibullus. Rosspach . . . 0.15 
2 vols. . - 8.00] Ulpianus. HUSCHKE ° - 0.40 
Theophrasti characteres.’ Foss. 0.60| Valerius Maximus. Hata . 1.90 
= eophrashs Eresius. Weiner: Velleius Paterculus. Haase. 0.35 
3 vols. . 3.00: Vergilius. RisBeckK 0.60 


BOOKS FOR SALE BY CHARLES W. SEVER. 
TAUCHNITZ GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 


Any volume sold separately. 
GREEK. ates tay 


Aristo bance: MEINEKE. 2 vols. « 
24mo, $1.25. 8vo, $1.50. Library $ 2.25 
Edit jon e . . . e $ 3.75 « 
Ῥεταοβεϊμειθδο BEKEER. 3 vols. 23.25 
2mo, ἢ $1.80. 8vo, $1.90: Library € 
Editi . _« 5.60 0.60 
Euripides. “Wrrzscurr. 3 vols. I 
24mo, $1.25. 8vo, $1.50. tabrety, : 1.50 
Edition . 5.60 | J 
Homeri Ilias. ΒΑΕΌΜΙΕΙΝ, 24mo, 0.60 
60c. 8vo, 56. Library edition ~ 2.65/71 
Homeri Odyssea. BAEUMLEIN 11.75 
0, 50c. Svo, 60c. Library Edition 1.90) § 
Lucian. DINDORF. Bye, $ 2.75. 1.15 
Library Edition é 15) 
Lysias. WESTERMANN. * 24mo, 456, 8.15 
vo, 45c. Library Edition. . 1.50 | - 
Plutarch. BEKKER. 5 vois. 24mo, 0.20 
$ 3.40. Byor ea 50. Library Edition’ 10.50 | ¥ 
Sophocles. Bercx. 241,0, 60c. 2.25 
8vo, 70c. Library Edition. . . 2.25 
Xenophon. Savrre. 5 vols. 24m 
$1.60. 8vo, $1.75. Library Ecition 4.90 
BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 
ey 8v0. Cloth. Any volume sold separately. 
GREEK. LATIN. 
Aeschylus. PA.ry. . $7.20|Cicero, Lona. 4 vols. 
Demosthenes, WHISTON. 2 vols., Vols.I.andlIIl.,each . . - $6.40 
6. 40 Vol. I. es e . . . Φ e 5.60 
Euripides. Pater. 3 vols., each 6.40} Vol. IV. ~ 6 « 4.20 
Hesiod. PALEY . 4.80 Horace. MACLEANE . 7.20 
Herod otus. BLAKESLEY. 2 vols., ὃ εἰ Javenal and Persius. MACLEANE. ea 
Homer. (Iliaa.) Parry... 640|Tacitus. ButiEr. 
Piato. (Phaedrus.) THompson . 3.00|Terence. PARRY ge Se EO 
(Gorgias.) THoMPsSON. . 3.00} Virgil. CONINGTON. 
cans OBLATDES. Vol.I. . 120] Vol... .- «© «© «© «© «© 4,80 
Vol. 11. Φ .ο . «a eo . 5.60 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
l6mo. Cloth. 
Caesar de Bello Gallico. Lone . " .25 | Xenophontis Cyropaedia. GorHAM $2.40 
— de Bello Gallico. Bks.I.-III. Pn bags Me de Senectute, de Amicitia, et 
Lone n | Quid, Fe Solecae. Loxa Ὁ . 1.80 
Xenophontis Anabasts. Mac- Fasti. PALEY. . . © 2.00 
MICHAEL e e . e “ e 2.00 Horace. MAOCLEANE e e e 2.60 
OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS. 
mo. Cloth. 
TEXTS.. 
Aeschylus .  . ν΄ ῳ $1.50; Canesaris commense cum Supple- 
Aristo hanes. 2vols. . . . τ mentis $ 1.25 
Aristo 6118 Ethics ,. er 00| Cicero Κη “OMmetis, a de Senectute, et 00 
emosthenes de Corona e Amicitia : 
Aeschines in Sipe 1 vol. 00 Ciceronis Tusculanae Disputationes 1.00 
Euripides. 3 vols. . -. «  $25|Gornelius Nepos . . . . 9.70 
Tragoediae Sex... 175|Horatius . . .‘- - - 1.00 
tus. 2 vols. . « « 8.00 SJuvenalis et Persius . . 0.75 
xoroda ps! Φ e e e 1.75 ! Livius. 4 vols. e . e .Φ 4 8.00 
dyssea Ὁ . . . 1.801 πιοβῆτιβ ΝΕ ee - :: 
Rannocies 3 . . ἦς 150\Eueretius. τ . - + + 1.00 
Thucydides. 2 vols. . « «+ 2.60 | Phaedrus .- - .- - - «= 9.70 
senophontis ἈΠΒΡΒΕΙ͂Ν, fe δος μι ΠΒΠΗΒΟΒΕ, a ou a ee τον τ 
eno ontis Memors eo OK acitus. Ck. RO Ce See 
τὰ sar de Bello Galli e . 0.70 Virgilius . . . . bd 1.25 


BOOKS FOR SALE BY CHARLES W. SEVER. 


* OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS. 
TEXTS WITH SHORT NOTES. 


24mo. Paper. 

Aeschines in Ctesiphontem . 1.001 Caesar. BooksI.-III. . $ 0.50 
Acechylus: Rewnieniiiba. Choe Cicero. De Senectute & de Ami- 
phorae, Eumenides, Persae, Pro- citia, » Bro Milone, in Catilinam, pro 
metheus Vinctus, Septem contra Lege Manilia ἃ pro Archia, in Q. 
Thebas, Supplices, eac - . 0.50! Caecilium, in Verrem, each 0.50 
The notes in one vol., cloth » _. 1.75| Epistolae Walectne: OF Orationes Philip- 

Aristophanes. Knights, Achar- picae,each. . . . « . 0.18 
nians, each . oe ae ee ga | Cornelius Nepos 7 © « 94. 9.78 

Birds . . 0,75} Horace. Carmina 1.00 

Demosthenes ae Corona. . 1.00 -------------- Beene, Epistolae, & Ars 

-----....-.-.-- Oly nthiac Orations 0.50 Poetica, each . « « 050 

------ ὦ. —— Philippic radon 3 Py ss motes in 1 πα τος é ped 

Euripides. Alcestis, ecules, Hip- vy. Bks. - γι ae ei 

1 tus, Medea, Orestes, Phoenissse Phaedrus. - =» . 0.50 
Ἔτι ον πεν eerie te 
The notes in vo. clo Φ . . er reas: na e e . e 
Homer. VI. 1.60| Tacitus. Annales. (Jn the press.) 
ΒΟΡΒΟΟΙΘΕ, Ajax Antigone, Elec- Virgil. Bucolizs. . . . - 060 
ire se ooh Rex, Oedipus is Coloneus, eens ies ἜΝ eee eee 00 
Ρ locte . 0.50 A ΠῚ 1.-.111. e . . 0.50 
The notes in Tvl vol., cloth - 1.0 
VEA F ΤΣ Cloth a 
6mo. lext . 
LATIN. GREEK. 

Caesar. DeBelloGallico . . $1.00} Aeschylus. Prometheus Vinctus 

Cicero. De Amicitia, de Senectute, an ‘Septem contra ‘Thebas, each . $6.50 
and Brutus . 1.00 coe hanes. Acharnenses. . 0.75 
atallus, Tibullus, Ovid, and Eurip des. Alcestis - 0.50 
Propertius. Selections - .ς  100|————— Hecuba and Medea. 0.75 

Cornelius Nepos - . 0.50! Herodotus. 4parts,each . . 0.75 

Horace. Odes and Epodes .- . 0.50| Homer. ere 4parts,each . 0.75 

— patires and Epistles . ,α 0.75/—— dyssey, 4 4 parts; Pie: In 

venal e e e e 0.75 IIl., 150. ‘pe I Ld 1.00 
ivy. 3 parts . 015 Lucian. Select Dialogues - «+ 0.50 

Sallust. arts, each and Jugurtha .  0.75| Plato. Apologia, Crito, and Phaedo 1.00 

Suetonius and the Later Latin Thucydides. BookI. . . . 0.50 
Writers, Selections from . . 1.00|Xenophon. Anabasis,1I.-II.. . 0.50 

Terence. Ade) phi, Heeyra,, and a  — IV-VI.. (0.50 
Phormi 1.00 —— Agesilans . . . 0.75 

—— Andria and _Heauton- Greek Dictio « Greek-Eng- 
timoroumenos. . «  « 0.75] lish and English-Greek, 2 parts, 

Shee ee Eunuchus ~ e e Φ 0.15 each e e Φ . e e e 1.00 

Virgil. Aeneid. . 1.00 

Bnecolics and Georgics ~ - 0.75 
Latin Dictionary. 
Part I., Latin-Engtish - « « 1,00 
Part if. English-Latin . . . 0.75 
MISCELLANEOUS CLASSICAL BOOKS. 
Any volume sold separately. 

Aesch aus. Translated, with Bio- Catallus. Eis. 8vo. Cloth . $6.40 

grap cal Essay and Appendix of Cicero. _Tusculan Disputations. 
er ae Choruses. PLUMPTRE. 2 CHasg. l6mo. Cloth - « « 12 
I2mo. Cloth. . $4.00 | ——_——— pro Cluentio. STICKNEY. 

Aristophanes. Clouds. Feiron. 1émo. Cloth . 00 

l2Zmo. Cloth ; 1.25 | —————._ Philippics. Kina. 8vo. Cloth 4.25 
-.----.-.  ΧἘΒινάμ. “PELTON. ee Select Epistles. MATTHIAx. 

= 12mo. Cloth Ld © . 1.25 8vo. Cloth e . . Φ Φ ΓῚ 2.25 
---Ὄ---- - - charnians and —— in Catilinam. WILKINS. 

Knights. GREEN. Catena Classi- 12mo. Cloth 1.25 
corum. 16mo. i pear ae 1.50|——-—— Selections from. WALFORD. 
---- Text, with Sum- Part I. Anecdotes of Greek and 
maries and Critical Noten ΒΌΙΡΕΝ, Roman History. Part II. Omens 
8vo. Paper and Dreams, Beauties of Nature. 
Equites, N ubes, and Pax, each. 0.16] Part III. Rome's Rule of her Prov- 
Acharnenses Aves, Vespae, 580 inces. Each part separat-ly, flex., 


Ranae 1.00; 60c.; three parts in 1 vol. Cloth . 1% 
Lysistrata et et Thesmophoriazusse Classical Exam. Papers. Gan- 
and Eclesiazusae et Plutus azusie, 1.0] TILLON. 12mo. Cloth... 3.00 
ines Cami. 12mo. Cloth. 3.00] Classical Museum. A Journal of 
Beck’s Latin Syntax. l6mo. Sheep 1.00) Philology and of Ancient History: 
——— Manuscripts ot Petronius and Literature. 7 vols. 8vo. C 156.00 
Arbiter. 4to. Paper Ὁ. . . 5.0 


BOOKS FOR SALE BY CHRALES W. SEVER. 


Classical 1 Scholarship and Classi- 
rae ame g. ON RIDE OH: 12mo. 


rnelius Nepos. | BROWNING. 
lémo. Cloth 
Crusius’ Homeric Lexicon, πὰ 
NOLD. l6mo. Cloth 
Demosthenes. Olynthiacs 
Philippics. HEsLop. 
sicorum. i6mo. Cloth . τ 
—_—_———--——— Oration against Law 
of Leptines. BEATSON. 8vo. Cloth 
—-_-—— De falsa Legatione. 
8vo. Cloth. 
Select Private Ora- 
tions. PENROSE. 12mo. Cloth. 
and Aeschin ον va lade 
eschines net Ctesiphon. 
Cloth ὰ 


Drake. Il6mo. 
Ol nthiacs, "$1.20; 
~ Philippics, $1. 60; de ΟὈΤΟΒΒ, $ 1.80. 
12mo. Cloth. 


ARNOLD. 
Donaldson. Classical Pano, Cloth 
and Classical Learning. 12mo 

Greek Grammar. Ὁ. 


SHILLETO. 


EE ene 


” New Cratylus. ϑνο. 


8vo. Cloth ὃ 


Theatre of the Greeks. oa 


2.00 


Varronianus. 8vo. Cloth 6.40 


Golden Treasury of 
Poetry. Wricut. lémo. Cloth 
Golden Treasury of Greek 
se. WRIGHT and SHADWELL. 
16mo. Cloth. ᾿ 


Gradus ad Parnassum. Youncs. 
J2mo. Cloth . 
Accentuation. CHANDLER. 


16mo. Flex. cloth ‘ 
Greek-Eng and English- 
Greek Lexicon. Lippg£.L and 
. Last English Ed. Re 
d corrected. 4to. Cloth . ὃ 
Greek. English Vocab. Oxford 
Press. 24mo. Cloth . 
Greek Historians Selections from. 
FELTON. 12mo. Cloth 

Greek Synonymes. Ptlton Ed. by 
AENOLD. lémo. Clot 

reek Testament. Oxford Press. 
l6mo. Cloth . 
-- Cambridge Text. 


Moods and Tenses of. 
Cloth 


6mo. Clo 
bet, History of, with 
Remarks on Greek Orthograph: and 
Fe a aatoae ae SOPHOCLES. 12mo. 
0 
Hellas, her Monuments and Scenery. 
CHasE. l6mo. Cloth 
Hellenica. A History of Greece in 
Greek. WRIGHT. 16ino. Cloth . 
Homer. Odyssey. 1 Χ ΠῚ MERRY. 
lémo, Cloth 
orace. MACLEANE. Revised and 
. edited by CHase. 12mo. Cloth . 
— CurrRix. Illustrated. In 
ied parts. Pt. I. Carmina. 1: Satires. 


“Comets inl vol. l6mo. Cloth | 


tive. VEITCH. 


1.80 


Monn Gem Edition. 
8vo. Cloth. Mlustrated ‘ - $8.40 
MiIL~MAN. 12mo. Vellum 
cloth . 3.00 
Isocrates. Panegyricus. FELTON. 
12mo. Cloth ae 
vayensh MAYOR. Pt. 1. 12mo. 
a s e e e 


Catullus, Tibullus, 
Piopertius, Ovi . Phaedrus, Lucan, 
ware , Statius, ἂς.) PINDER. ὅγο. 


Latin-English ‘and English- 
Latin onary. HITE. 
uare1l2mo. Cloth, . . - 
Liddell and Scott. Greek-English 

and English-Greek Lexicon. t 
English edition, revised and cor- 
_Tected. 4to. Cloth .  . . . 

same 

~ abridge ed. Square I 16mo. Cloth F 
Lucretius. MUoNEO. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Cloth. Vol. I. Text and Notes, 

6.40; Vol. II. Translation . 
odern Greek Writers, Selec- 
tions from. FELTON. l2mo. Cloth 

Origines Romanae, or Tales of 
Early Rome. Parry. 12mo. Cloth 
Ovid. Ramsay. l6mo. Cloth . 
Passages for Translation into 
L SagGentT. l6mo. Cloth. 
Elato: ὁ. Apology ἃ and Crito. Wacnae. 


Phaedo. WAGNER.  12mo. 
Cloth. 
τ Protagoras. Warts. ” 8v0. 


Plautas. Aulularia. WAGNER. 8vo. 


Propertins. Elegies. PALEY. 8vo. 
Ramsay’s Manual Roman 
‘Antiquities. 12mo. Cloth . 
———_-— Hlementary Manual. 

12mo. Cloth 
Reges et Heroes, or Kings. and 
Heroes of Greece and the East. 
PaRrRY. 12mo. Cloth . : 
Rome and {πε Campagna. | 
Burn. 4to. Cloth 
Seven Kin of Rome. WRIGHT. 
l6mo. Clot 
Sophocles. Electra. Jess. Catena 
Classicorum. l6émo. Cloth. δ: 
12mo. Cloth. 
Oedipus Rex. JONES. 
Flex.cloth . 
Translated, with *Bio- 
graph: Essay and Ap dix of 
hymed Choruses. LOMETRS, 
12mo. Cloth 
Tacitus. Agricola ‘and Germania. 
CuurcH & Bropriss. 16mo. Cloth 
——— The same. Translated. 
16mo. Cloth 
Terence. WAGNER. 12mo. Cloth 
Theocritus. PaLry. l2mo. Cloth 
Thucydides. Bks. I.-II. Bice. 
Catena Classicorum. ᾿ 
———__ Bks. VI.-VII. 
Scen Expedition. ΒΈΟΗΣ: 16mo. 
Virgil. JAEBRRTT. 8vo. Cloth. 
Bryce. In3parts. I. Bu- 
colics and Georgics. II. Aeneid, 
I-VI. 111. Aeneid, VII XII. oon 


part 
omplete inl vol. 16mo. “Cloth J 


16mo. 


Ee” Any book sent by matl, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


‘*Thé best American weekly.’? — Cuicago Tarsune. 


‘¢The Nation stands on the. intellectual level of the best Eu- 
ropean periodicals. — LONDON SaTuRDAY RE&vIeEW. ᾿ 


‘The Nation. 


From the New York Evening Post. 

“ Need we say of it that is by far the most able, independent, upright, and, to our 
notion, interesting journal of its class? Its comments on politics are remarkable tor 
vigor of thought and careful consideration, while its reviews of books, communications, 
and letters from abroad are unusually instructive and high-toned..... Our readers 
who desire to read sober and fair pelitical discussion, or to obtain the latest news in 
the various walks of literature, science, and art cannot do better than subscribe to this 
periodical, which has now become 8 sort of power in the land.” 


¢ 


WRITERS. 

The following are more or less frequent writers for the NATIon: Professors 
W. F. Allen, J. B. Feuling ( University of Wisconsin); Francis Bacon, W. H. 
Brewer, George P. Fisher, D. C Gilman, Lewis R Packard, President Noah 
Porter, W. D. Whitney, Theodore D. Woolsey ( Yale); F. J. Child, President 
C. W. Eliot, Asa Gray, E. W. Gurney, G. M. Lane, James Russell Lowell, N. 
S. Shaler, E. A. Sophocles, H. W. Torrey, Jeffries Wyman (Harvard); J. K. 
Hosmer (Antioch); Charles A. Joy (Columbia); F. A March (Lafayette); 
Goldwin Smith ( Ozford); F. von Holtzendorff ( University of Berlin); Hon. 
George P. Marsh (U. 3. Minister to Italy); Alex. Agass'z, Henry B. Adams, 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., Henry Jam3s, Jr., Karl Hillebrand, Friederich 
Kapp, Auguste Laugel, Henry C. Lea, James F. Meline, Lewis H. Morgan, 
Caarles Eliot Norton, Judge C. C. Nott, Frederick Law Olmsted, J. N. 
. Pomeroy, Edmund Quincy, Eugene Schuyler, Earl Shinn, Russell Sturgis, 
W. J. Stiilman, etc. 


TERMS: $5 per annum; clergymen, § 4. 


The Nation, Box 6732, 
New York. 
Send THE NATION for two months (8 numbers from the ae ); 
as a trial subscription, to 
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On receipt of this order, wrrn Firry cents (50c.), The Natiown will be 
sent to your address for two months (8 numbers), POSTAGE PREPAID. 


GEORGE K. WARREN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


289 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, 


POST-OFFICE BUILDING, 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, 


GET THE BEST. 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
3,000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 
WU reeves I wish to obtain exact definitions, I consult it. 


(Schuyler Colfax.] 
Bev scholar knows its value. 
[Ὑ7. Η. Prescott, the Historian. ] 
een one of my daily companions. 


[John L. Motley, the Historian, &c.] 
S° far as I know, best defining Dictionary. 


[Horace Mann.] 

Wythe best guide of students of our Language. 
[John G. Whittier. } 

cels all others in defining scientific terms. 
[President Hitchcock. ] 


ce compendium of human knowledge. 
W.S. Clark, Pres’t Ag. College.) 


A necessity for every intelligent family, stadent, teacher, and professional man. 
What Library is complete without the best English Dictionary 
— Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


Also, WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 
1040 pp. OCTAVO. 600 ENGRAVINGS. PRICE, $6. 


ν. 


Books for Students’ Libraries. 


nD 


ART EDUCATION, 


SCHOLASTIC AND INDUSTRIAL. By Water Smits, State 
Director of Art Education, Massachusetts. Large 8vo. With many 
plain and colored Illustrations. $6.00. 


“In speaking of this book as the most complete general treatise upon art-education 
with which we are acquainted, we do not over-praise it. Written in a thoroughly cath- 
olic spirit, and free from an, eaven of prejudice in favor of special systems, it is just 
what pr) romoters of art-education and art-students want at the present moment.’ — 

verttiser. 

“A t amount of technical instruction is given; but nowhere is it merely technical. 
or without constant sources of satisfaction to the common reader. It would be difficult 
to make a volume more ha pily adapted to present the various claims of art-study to a 
public such as ours is.” — ‘ollege Courant. 


A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


By Francis S. DRAKE. 8vo. Cloth, $6.00; Sheep, $7.00. 


“4 Drake’s Dictionary of American PlCerop ny 18 in itself a whole library a moet im- 
oven information. It contains in briefest form, and yet with surprising ess of in- 
ormation, all the important facts pertaining to more than 10,000 persons, dead or living, 
who have made for themselves a name in science, art, literature, or politics here 
America.” — Watchman and Reflector (Boston). 


A TREASURY OF THOUGHT. 


An Encyclopedia of Quotations from Ancient and Modern Authors. 
By Marurin M. BAtLou. 8vo. $5.00. 


** The most complete and exhaustive volume of the kind with which we are acquainted. 
The literature of all time has contributed to it, and the range of g necessary to its 
compilation is the widest. ‘The quotations are all short, bearing directly upon the heads 
under which they are given, and characteristic of the authors. e desire, in brief words, 
to strongly commend the industry, judgment, and catholicity of the compiler. It will be 
ἃ prized and most serviceable work.” — Hartford Courant. 


THE DICKENS DICTIONARY. 


A Key to the Characters and Principal Incidents in the Works of 
Charles Dickens. By GitBert A. PreRcRr. With additions by WM. 
A. WHEELER. lvol. 12mo. $8.00. 

This volume comprises, in the most convenient arrangement for reference, all desirable 
information respecting the date, origin, and circumstances of Dickens’s entire works; a 
sufficient description of each character introduced in any of his stories; a out- 
line of each of the novels; a classed list of characters; and a very full General Index. Its 


cules accuracy, and systematic arrangement render it indispensable to every reader of 
ckens. 


A DICTIONARY OF FICTION. 


By πιαμ A. WHEELER. 1 vol. 12mo. $2.50. 


This Dictionary explains many of the allusions so uently occurring in modern liter- 
ature,— the names of the Greek, Roman, Norse, and Hindu Mythologies; noted Ficti- 
tious Persons and Places, 80 interwoven with the best recent literature of England and 
America, and those of most general interest in the literature of other modern nations. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


-JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


. 


MESSRS. ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 
LATEST NEW BOOKS. 


THORVALDSEN, HIS LIFE AND WORKS. Translated from the French of 
Eugene Pion by Miss Luyster. With thirty-seven ae finished representative 
Tilustrations, printed in Paris from the original pla on India-proof paper. 
12mo. Cloth, bevelled boards. Price, $2.50. 

MIREIO. A Poem. By Frepenic MisreaL. Translated by Haremr W. Preston 
be $00 ette title by Bmiines. One elegant red-line solute, cloth, gilt top. 
9, 

MEMOIRS OF ‘MADAME DESBORDES-VALMORE. By the late C. A. Samre- 
Bruve. With a Selection from her Poems. Translated by Harnmetr W. PREstTon. 
Square 16mo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top. Price, $1. 

CHRISTMAS EVE AN D CHRISTMAS DAY: Ten Christmas Stories. By Epb- 
warp E. Hatz. With Frontispiece by Dartey. 16mo, cloth, gilt. Price, $1.50. 

THE TALL STUDENT. From the German, by Caries T. Brooxs. With fifteen 
grotesque Designs. Square 16mo, cloth, gilt, bevelled boards. Price, 75 cents. 

THE WORLD-PRIEST. Translated from the German of LeoroLp Scueren, author 
of ‘‘ The aoe Breviary,’? by CHaRLEs T. Brooxs. Square 16mo, cloth, gilt. 
Price, $2 

SHAWL-STRAPS. By Louisa M. Atcort, author of “ Little Women.” Being the 
second volume of ‘‘ Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag. 2 With Mlustrations by Miss Haiocg. 
Price, $ 1.00. 

. Aunt “Jo” has here written down, for the delectation of her countless admirers, a 

sociable and humorous account of her recent trip to Europe. 

WHAT KATY DID. A S8tory. By Susan Cooper. With illustrations by Appr 
Lepryarp, Square 16mo, cloth, gilt, and black lettered. Price, $1.50. 

** The New Year’s Bargain,”’ by Susan Coolidge, placed her at once in the front rank 
of story-tellers. Her new story will make her “πὶ more famous, and everybody 
will want to know ‘‘ What Katy Did.” 

THE PERFECT LIFE. In Twelve Discourses by Wruuas ELLERY CHANNING, ἢ. Ὁ. 
Edited from his Manuscripts by his Nephew, Wm.u1amM HENRY CHANNING. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.50. 

THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. By Panr Gusrrr Hamerton, author of ὁ Thoughts 
About Art,’’ “ A Painter's Camp. ”&c. 16mo. (In Press.) 

LOVE IS ENOUGH; or, The Freeing of Pharamond. A Morality. By Wma 
Morris, author of ‘<The Earthly Paradise.’’ Mr. Morris’s new poem will be ready 
early in December. 

UPS AND DOWNS. ANovel. By Epwarp E. Hate. 16mo. (Jn Press.) 

IN EXTREMIS. A Novelette. By Mrs oar een . GREENOUGH, author of ‘“Ara- 
besques.”? Square 16mo, cloth, gilt. Price, 8 1.60 

A SUMMER’S ROMANCE. A Novelette. By Many Heater, author of “ Lake- 

ville ” and ‘“ The Home Theatre.”” 16mo. Price, $1.60. 
ART AND SYMBOLISM. By Joun Trkwarrr. With an Intro- 
duction by Ruski, and Illustrations. Ἴδιον. cloth, gilt. $2.00. 

CONCORD DAYS. By A. Bronson Atcort, author of “ Tablets.’? 16mo, cloth, 
gilt. Price, $1.50. 

THE THIEF IN THE NIGHT. A Nevelette. By Harrier Prescotr SporrorD, 
author of ‘“‘ The Amber Gods,”’ &c. lvol. 16mo. Price, $1. 

THOUGHTS UPON GOVERNMENT. By Arrsur Hetps. 1 vol. Byo. Price, $ 2.25. 

A SHADOW OF DANTE. Being an Essay towards studying Himeelf, his World, 
and his Pilgrimage. By Marra Francesca Rossetri. With Illustrations. One 
volume. Crown 8vo. Price, $2.60. 

BIBLE MUSIC. Being Variations in many Keys on Musical Themes from Scripture. 
By Francis Jacox, author of "ἢ Cues from all Quarters.”” Crown 8vo. Price, $ 1.76. 

HAPPY THOUGHT HALL. By F. C. Burnanp, author of ‘‘ Happy Thoughts.” 
With Dlustrations. Price, $2.00. i 

—o—— 
we Our publications are for sale everywhere. Mailed, post-paid, by the Publishers, 


On receipt o e. 
ΤῈ ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


ες TEXT-BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


WEISBACH’S MECHANICS OF ENGINEERING. THEORETICAL MECHAN- 
108. Translated from the fourth augmented and improved German Edition, by 
EcKLEeY B. Coxe. 8vo. 1100 pages, 902 woodcut illustrations. Cloth, $ 10.00. 

PLATTNER’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS. A Complete Guide to Qualitative and 
Quantitative Examinations with the Blow-Pipe. Revised and enlarged by Prorgs- 
808 ΒΙΟΗΤΕΕ, Freiburg. Translated from the last German Edition by PRoressor 
H. B. CORNWALL, assisted by J. H. CaSwELL. Illustrated with 87 woodcuts and 
one lithographic plate. 550 pages. 8vo. Cloth, $7.50. 


BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS. A System of Instruction in its practical use, being a 
graduated course of analysis for the use of students and all those engaged in the 
examination of Metallic Combinations. Second Edition, with an Appendix and a 
copious Index. By ProFressor G. W. PLyMPTON, of the Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn. lvol. 12mo. Cloth, illustrated, $2.00. 


A COMPENDIOUS MANUAL OF QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
By CHaRkLes W. Exiot and Frank H. Storer. New Edition, revised with the 
co-operation of the author, by W. R. NicHo1s, Professor of Chemistry in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Llustrated. l2mo. New edition, revised. Cloth, 
$ 1.50. | 


RAMMELSBURG’S GUIDE TO A COURSE OF QUANTITATIVE CHEMI- 
CAL ANALYSIS. Especially of Minerals and Furnace Products. Mlustrated by 
example. Translated by J. FOWLER, M.D. 8vo. Cloth, $2.25. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL PHYSICS. Designed for the use of 
Academies, Colleges, and High Schools. Illustrated with numerous engravings, and 
containing copious experiments with directions for preparing them. By PROFESSOR 
THoMas RUSSELL PyNcHoN, M. A. New edition, revised and enlarged. Thick 
12mo. Cloth. $3.00. 


THE PLANE TABLE, and its Use in Topographical Surveying. lustrated- 
8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 5 


“‘ This work is a republication from the papers of the Coast Surve , and gives a de- 
eer ptm of the plane table employed in that service, and the manner of using it.” — New 
ork Times. 


LINK AND VALVE MOTIONS. By W. 8. Avcutncioss. Illustrated with 22 
copperplate engravings and 38 woodcuts, including the Travel Scale. Third edition, 
revised and enlarged. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 


MINIFIE, WM. MECHANICAL DRAWING. A text-book of Geometrical 
Drawing for the use of Mechanics and Schools, in which the Definitions and Rules 
of Geometry are familiarly explained ; the Practical Problems are arranged from the 
most simple to the more complex, and in their description technicalities are avoided 
as much as possible. With Illustrations for drawing Plans, Sections, and Elevations 
of Buildings and Machinery ; an Introduction to Isometrical Drawing, and an Essay 
on Linear Perspective and Shadows. Illustrated with over 200 Diagrams engraved 
on steel. By WILLIAM MInitig, Architect. Seventh Edition. With an Appendix 
on the Theory and Application of Colors. 1 vol. 8vo. Cloth, $ 4.00. 


MINIFIE, WM. GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. Abridged from the octavo edi- 
* tion for the use of Schools. Illustrated with 48 steel plates. New edition, enlarged. 
Lvol. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


“It is well adapted as a text-book of drawing to be used in our High Schools and 
Academies, where this useful branch of the fine arts has been hitherto too mucn neg-. 
lected.” — Boston Journal. 


VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 


PROF. OLNEY’S HIGHER MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 


THE COMPLETE SCHOOL ALGEBRA. One volume. i12mo. Designed for 
Elementary and Higher Classes in Schools and Academies. Price, $1.50. 

KEY a6 oe COMPLETE SCHOOL ALGEBRA. With Extra Examples. 
Price, ° 

THE HIGHER ALGEBRA. One volume. 8vo. (Jn Press.) Designed for Ad- 
vanced Schools and Colleges. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. Onevolume. 8vo. Price, $1.50. 


Within these 239 pages far more than the ordinary amount of geometrical knowledge 
ean be acquired in less than the usual amount of time. : 


ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY. ‘One volume. 8vo. Price, $1.50. 
This volume affords a choice between the briefest and most simple course and a course 
as extended as will be likely to be desired. 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. (School Edition.) 
One volume. 8vo. Price, $2.50. 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. (University Edition.) 
With Tables of Logarithms. Price, $3.00. 
This is an advanced course in Geometry. 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. ( University Edition.) 
Without Tables. Price, $2.50. 
TABLES OF LOGARITHMS. Flexible covers. Price, 70 cents. 
GENERAL GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS. One volume. ὅγο. Price, $2.50. 


From this volume almost any variety of courses may be selected. 


DR. KENDRICK’S NEW GREEK TEXT-BOOKS, NEARLY READY. 


IL THE COMPLETE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON. Seven Books, with care- 
fully prepared Notes, Maps, &c. 
II. XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. First Four Books. With complete Vocabulary, 
Maps, Notes, ἄς. . 
WI. THE NOTES ΤῸ THE SEVEN BOOKS OF THE ANABASIS, and ἃ com- 


plete Vocabulary to the whole Seven Books, bound together, for use in connection 
with any edition uf the text. 


, Dr. Kendrick has spent a long time in the aprebaresion of this edition of the Anabasis, 
and the Nutes and Annotations indicate the ripest scholarship. 


IN PRESS. 
AN EDITION OF DEMOSTHENES’ ORATIONS. By Dr. A. C. Kenpniox. 


A COMPLETE MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Tuomas B. 
SHaw and WILLIAM SMITH, LL. Ὁ. Price, $2.00. 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Wruum Sura, 
LL. D., and H. T. TUCKERMAN. Price, $1.25. 


SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Edited by Taomas B. Saaw and 
WILLIAM Situ, LL. Ὁ. Price, $2.00. 


treat OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By B. N. Margrm,D.D.,L. H. ἢ. 
ce, $ 1.25. 


aro maa MORAL PHILOSOPHY ; or, The Science of Obligation. Price, 


THOMPSON'S OUTLINE OF THE LAWS OF THOUGHT. Price, $1.75. 


ery tae ELEMENTS OF INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. Price, 


WHATELY’S ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Price, $1.75. 
WHATELY’S ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. Price, $1.75. 
PEISSNER’S ELEMENTS OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. Price, $1.76. 
SHELDON & CoO., Publishers, 
677 Broadway, New York. 


COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


Deen meme 


RAY’S NEW HIGHER ALGEBRA. More than usual attention 
ah to Quadratic Equations, Radicals, Binomial Theorems, and Logarithms. 
. Sheep. 406 pp. $2.10. . 


RAY’S GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. By E Lt Τὶ. Tap. 
PAN, A. M., President of Kenyon College. Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 
with their applications. Complete set of Logarithmic Tables, carefully corrected. 
8vo. Sheep. 420 pp. $2.10. 


RAYS ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. A Treatise on Analytic 
Geometry, especially as applied to the properties of Conics ; including the modern 
methods of Abridged Notation. By Grorgz H. Howison, A. M., Professor in 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 8vo. Sheep. 574 pp. $2.50. 

“1 am very giad indeed to see so good and 80 full a presentation of this branch of Math- 
ematics brought out in thiscountry. Hitherto an advanced student has been neceasa~ 
rily referred to English text-books, and these, in Mathematics, have not been, s0 far as 

experience goes, well suited to American students.” —H. A. NEwron, LL. D., Prof. 
oP Mathematics, Yale College. 


RAYS ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY: By S. H. ῬΕΑΒΟΡΥ, 
M. A., Professor in Amherst College. Numerous Engravings and Star Maps. 8vo. 
Sheep. 836 pp. $2.25. 


441 have seldom, if ever, seen so much thoroughness and com cence in an element- 
ary work on a great science. The methods of explanation and illustration are capital.” 
—C.S8S. Farrar, A.M., Prof. in Vassar College. 


ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Sper A. 
Norton, A.M. 350 Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. 468 pp. $1.75. 


PRINCIPLES OF LOGIC. By A. Scuuyter, M. A. A remark- 
ably concise, but clear and systematic Treatise. 12mo. Cloth. 168 pp., includ- 
ing Analysis of Contents. cents. ‘ 


“ The plan of the work is good; the arrangement of topics judicious; and the lan 
remarkable for its clearness and precision. I know of no treatise I would sooner put in 
the hands of the student.” — Prof. Gko. I. CHack, Brown University. 


MANUAL OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. By Ry.anp 
T. Brown, M. D., Chemist-in-Chief in the Department of Agriculture, Washin 
ton, D.C. Divided into Fifty Lessons. Dlustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 288 pp. $1.50. 


A MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. By M. E. THatnemeer, formerly Teacher 
of History and Composition in Packer Collegiate Institute. Illustrated with full- 
page Engravings of Ancient Temples and other historical objects. Charts of the 
principal Cities, and accurate and finely executed double-page Maps. Full 8vo. 
Cloth. 378 pp. $2.50. 


og most serviceable work of its kind within the reach of our schools.” — The 
ion. Ξ 

* Its lucid, interesting style, will make it a favorite with many who have been wearied 
with those histories which consist of a dry list of names dates.” — Dr. FRANCIS 
GARDNER, Head Master of Boston Latin School. 


*,* Sample copies and supplies for introduction at two thirds the annexed retail prices. 
IWustrated Descriptive Catalogue gratis to any address. 


WILSON, HINKLE, & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
137 Walnut Street, 28 Bond Street, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. 


WM. H. BRETT ἃ CO., 
Stationers, 


_ STEEL PLATE ENGRAVERS, 


ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS, 
AND DEALERS IN 


‘English, French, & American Stationery, 
WEDDING INVITATIONS AND VISITING CARDS, 
LETTER AND NOTE-PAPER, BILL-HEADS, CRESTS, 

MONOGRAMS, &c. 
ΕΞ PARTICULAR CARE AND ATTENTION PAID TO 


CLASS-DAY INVITATIONS. 


OUR STYLES ARE NEW AND OKIGINAL. 


WM. H. BRETT ἃ CO., 


(Late Lowell & Brett,) 
313 Washington Street, Boston. 


JOSEPH L. ROSS, 


Manufacturer of Furniture 


COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND CHURCHES, 
No. 42 CHARDON STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


UNION MUTUAL 


Lirt INSURANCE .COMPANY 
OF MAINE. 


Director’s Office, Boston, Mass. 


HENRY CROCKER, Pres't. Ὁ. H. HOLLISTER, Sec’. 


ORGANIZED IN 1849. 
A PURELY MUTUAL COMPANY. 
ECONOMICALLY MANAGED. 
ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 
LOSSES PROMPTLY PAID. 
LOW PREMIUMS. 
PAYABLE ANNUALLY, SEMI-ANNUALLY, OR QUARTERLY. 


t=” Pays back to its Policy-Holders every dollar of Surples 
Premium annually, after the Second Year. 


-ASSETS: | 
SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


STRENGTH AND STABILITY BEYOND QUESTION ; 


IN EVERY EESPECT A MOST ADVANTAGEOUS COMPANY 
TO THE INSURED. 


Ε΄ Send to any of ite Agents for ita statements and publications. Read 
them carefully, and you will be convinced that you cannot more Economi- 
cally, Safely, or Wisely provide for your family in case of your death or for 
yourself in old age, than by insuring in this 


Sound, Careful, Conservative, and Thoroughly Tested Company. 


NOW READY. 
FIVE YEARS IN AN ENGLISH UNIVERSITY. 


By Cartas Astor ΒΒΙΒΤΈΡ, late Foundation Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Aa wae πωχα and amended by the Author. 12mo. Cloth, extra. 
vols. in 1. 50. 


A new edition of this standard work, for some years out of print, has long been called 
for. With its facts and statistics corrected and brought down to recent date, the volume 
conveys to the college uate or undergraduate information of special value and im- 
portance, while the vivid and attractive record of a personal experience contains much 

interest the general reader. 


I. 
FIFTH EDITION. 


THE BEST READING; 


A CLASSIFIED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR EASY REFERENCE, 
WITH 
Hints on the Selection of Books; on the Formation of Libraries, Public and Private; on 
Courses of Reading, etc.; a Guide for the Librarian, Bookbuyer, and Bookseller. 


The Classified Lists, arranged under about 500 subject-headings, include all the most 
desirable books now to be obtained either in Great Britain or the United States, wira 
THE PUBLISHED PRICES ANNEXED. 


12mo. Paper, 90 cents; Cloth, $1.25.” 


“ The best work of the kind we have seen.” — College Courant. 


“ We know of no manual that can take its place as a guide to the selecter of a library.” 
—WN. ¥. Independent. 


“The arrangement of the volume is excellent, and a vast amount of time and money 
may be saved, and a great deal of useless and hurtful trash may be avoided by consult- 
ing it.” — American Historical Record. 


G. P. PUTNAM & SONS, New York, and all Booksellers. 
SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


ICONES MUSCORUM ; or, Figures and Descriptions of most of those Mosses, 
peculiar to Eastern North America which have not been heretofore figured. By 
ΑΜ S. Sutuivant, LL.D. With 129 Copperplates. Royal 8vo. Cloth. $15.00. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE 
ZOOLOGY OF HARVARD COLLEGE. Published by Order of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts. 


THE ANNALS OF THE OBSERVATORY OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE. 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


THE MATHEMATICAL MONTHLY. 1859 to 1862. Three Volumes. 4to. 


For Sale by C. W. SEVER, University Bookstore, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ALSO, 


HARVARD MEMORIAL BIOGRAPHIES. Edited by T. W. Hiearvson. Two 
Volumes. 8vo. $4.00. 


MEMOIR OF JARED SPARKS, LL.D. By George E. Exus. With Portrait. 
8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CHARDENAL’S FRENCH EXERCISES. 


FOR ADVANCED PUPILS. 


1vol. 12mo. $1.50. 
Used in Harvard University, and many of the Boston Private Schools. 


CHARLES W. SEVER, 


University Bookstore, Cambridge, Mass. - 


Opinions of séme Professors of French. 


From Prorsssor J. Levy. 

I HAVE examined very carefully Chardenal’s book you had the kindness to send me. 
The only thing I can say about it is, that I shall most certainly use it in some of my 
classes, and introduce it next year at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology... . . 
I may want about a hundred copies within a fortnight. 


From M. Louts Bane. 

ΖΑ: lu avec un vif intérét l‘ouvrage que vous avez derniérement publié. Tl m’a paru 
excellent de toute facon : comme méthode, comme clarté, comme explication des régles, 
comme choix des exemples. C’est un vrai service rendu 4 l’enseignement de la langue 
francaise dans ce pays, et je souhaite de tout coeur a ce trés utile livre le succés qu’il 


mérite. 
From M. ΒΟΗΝΕΙΡΕΒ, Professor of French, Edinburgh High School. 


_ Js viens d’introduire votre ouvrage ἃ la ‘‘ High School’ d’Edimbourg. Je τα θη sers 
aussi dans d’autres écoles ; il me semble que c’est 14 la meilleure critique que je puisse 


en faire. 
From M. Duronr, Professor of French, Westminster School. 
Permetrez-mo1 de vous féliciter de habileté avec laquelle vous avez su réunir dans 
un si court espace la plupart des idiotismes de notre langue. Je ne doute pas que votre 
travail ne soit d’un puissant secours pour les éléves qui désirent se familiariser avec ces 
formes courantes du langage qu’ils ne sauraient rencontrer dans les auteurs classiques 
qu’ils ont entre les mains. 


From M. Karcugr, Professor of French, Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 


ΤῈ recueil d’exercices publié par M. Chardenal répond parfaitement, selon moi, au 
but que l’auteur se propose. Jes éleves qui possédent déja les éléments de la langue 
fran y trouveront un moyen facile de se familiariser avec les tournures idiomatiques 
qui se présentent 4 chaque pas et qui rendent la conversation si pénible aux étrangers. 
En un mot, ces exercices leurfapprendront 4 parler francais, au lieu de se servir de phrases 
littéralement traduites de Langlais. L’introduction grammaticale, qui contient les 
principales régles de la syntaxe, est faite avec soin et intelligence et sera trés-utile 
sa vars ts qui recherchent une solution sommaire des difficultés qu’ils rencontrent 

us les jours. 


From M. Cn. CassaL, LL. D., Professor of French, University College, London. 


JE puis vous dire, en toute sincérité, que vous avez fait un travail bon et utile. Le 
eee d’expressions idiomatiques est excellent et ferait 4 lui seul le succés de votre 
vre. 


«-.-. ;-..-. . 
IN PREPARATION, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
FRENCH PRIMER, FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. 


FIRST FRENCH COURSE; or, Rules and Exercises for 
Beginners. " 
SECOND FRENCH COURSE, AND READER. 


ἘΞ’ For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


CARL SCHOENHOF. FANNY MOELLER. 


SCHOENHOF & MOELLER, 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 


No. 40 WINTER STREET, 


BOSTON. 
A very large assortment of French, German, etc., 


College and Miscellaneous Text-Books 
kept on hand and imported to order. 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO INSTRUCTORS. 
Importations for Libraries free of duty. 


Publishers of Ploete’s French Method, Aloerquat’s Book on French Pronun- 
ciation, etc. 
᾿ PLEASE SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Latin Pronunciation, 


BY 
GEORGE M. LANE, 
PROFESSOR IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Giving the Pronunciation used in Harvard College, and recommended 
for such persons as are preparing for Harvard. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 17 cents. 


CHAS. W. SEVER, 
UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR PUBLIC & PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


PUBLISHED BY LEE AND SHEPARD, BOSTON. 
THE STANDARD COMMENTARIES. War Powers under the Constitu- 


Dean Alford’s New Testament Com- 
mentary for English Readers. Contain- 
ing the Authorized Version, with a Re- 
vised English Version; with all the New 
Readings from the recently found Sinal- 
TIC MANUSCRIPT, Which was discovered 
by CoNSTANTINE TISCHENDOBF in a Con- 
vent on Mount Sinai; also conta 
Moryina) References, and a Critical an 
Exp tory Commen , with Maps of 
the Journeyings of our Lord and of St. 
Paul; and an Introduction to each book, 
aang an account of the authorship, au- 

ticity, time and place of writing, 
etc., etc., forming ἃ compact BIBLICAL 
LIBRARY. 4 vols, 8vo. Cloth, $16.00; 
half calf, $ 26.00. 

Alford’s Greek Testament. 
With a Critically Revised Text; a Digest 
of various Headings Ma Referen- 
ces to Verbal and Idfomatic Usage; Pro- 
legomena; and a Copious Critical, and 
Exegetical perce A English. 4 
ΧΩ 8vo. Cloth, $30.00; ᾿ 


ΒΥ WOODWARD AND CATES, 
Enoyclopedia of Chronology, His- 
torical and Biographical. Comprising the 
DarTEs of all the great Events of History, 
including Treaties, Alliances, Wars, Bat- 
tles, etc.; Incidents in the Lives of Emi- 
nent Men and Works, Scientific and Geo- 
graphical Discoveries, Mechanical In- 
ventions, and Social, Domestic, and 
Economical Improvements. By B. 
Woopwakp, Bb. A., late Librarian to 
Queen Victoria, and W.L BR. Caress, Ed- 
itor of “ The Dictionary of General Biog- 
rap .’ One thick volume, crown 8vo, 
of 1,496 pages, 3,000 cols. brevier. Cloth, 
$15.00; sheep, $ 18.00. 


UNDERWOOD’S HAND-BOOKS. 


Hand-Book of English Literature. 
(AMERICAN AUTHORS.) Intended for 
the use of High Schools as well as a 
Companion and Guide for Private Stu- 
dents and for Generai Readers. Crown 


tion of the United States, Military Ar- 
rests, Reconstruction, and Military Gov- 
emment. Also, now first published, War 
Claims of Aliens, with Notes on the His- 
tory of the Executive and Le tive De- 
partments during our Civil War, and a 
collection of Cases decided in the Nation- 
al Courts By Hon. WILLIAM WHITING. 
8vo. Cloth. $3.50; law sheep, $ 4.50.° 


Memoirs of Baron Stockmar. B 
his son. 2 vols. Crown, 8vo. Cloth, $8.08. 
Baron Stockmar was one of the most im- 
portant historical personages of the last 
generation. He was the private adviser and 
counsellor of many of the crowned heads 
of Kurope, especially Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert. In these memoirs, compiled 
by his son from the Baron’s own papers, 
and presented for the first time to the public 
are many curious historical documents and 
an inexhaustible fund of fact and gossip per- 
taining to English and Continental courts. 


calf |Manual for Railroad Engineers 


And Engineering Students. Containing 
the Rules and Tables needed for the Loca- 
tion, Construction, and Equipment of 
Railroads, as built in the United States. 
By GEORGE L. VosE, Professor of Civil 
Engineering in Bowdoin College. With 
one hundred and sixty-five woodcuts and 
thirty-one large plates; one 4to volume 
of letterpress and Illustrations, accom- 
panied by a Portfolio of Railroad Plans 
and Maps. Price, in press. 


B.|Complete Works of Hon. Charles 


Sumner. Containing all his Public Ora- 
tions and Speeches. Prepared under his 
supervision. With a new Portrait on steel. 
Per vol. Cloth, $3.00; half calf, $5.00. 
The first seven volumes of this great work, 
sold only by subscription, are now ready. 


Political Economy. Principles of 
Political Economy. By Joumw Stuart 
MILL. New and revised edition. Com- 

lete in 1 vol. Crown 8vo. Tinted paper. 
niform with Mill’s “ Dissertations and 
Discussions.” $2.50. 


8vo. σον 620) half Turkey or half| Dissertations and Discussions. 


calf, $4.50. ᾿ 

Hand-Book of English Literature. 
(BRITISH AUTHORS.) Intended for the 
use of High Schools, as well as a Com- 
panion and Guide for Private Students, 
and for General Readers. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.50; half Turkey or half mo- 
rocco, $4.50. 


Bacon’s Essays, with Annotations 
by ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. New edition, 
containing a Preface, Notes, and Glos- 
sarial Index, by F. F. Hear, Esq. of the 
Boston Bar. 8vo. 641 Rp: $3.50 ; 
calf, marbled edges, $6.00; 
gilt top, $6.00; foil Morocco, antique, 
gilt edges, $9.00. ἢ 

The Students’ Bacon. Essays, 
with Annotations by Δ ΤΌ Ποῦ Whate- 
ley. Crown 8vo. 641 pp. $2.50. 


half 
half Turkey, 


4vols. 12mo. Cloth. Per vol. $ 2.25. 
The Examination of the Philoso- 
hy of Sir Wm. Hamilton. 2 vols. 12mo, 
on and 360 pp. Cloth. Per vol. $ 2.25. 
The Positive Philosophy of Au- 
te Comte. lvolume. 12mo. 182 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
Froude’s History of England, from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
8 sh Armada. By JAmes ANTHONY 
ROUDE, M.A. Cabinet edition. 12 vols. 
Crown &vo. Cloth, $27.00 ; half 
extra, $48.00; full tree calf, 


Buckle’s History of Civilization 
in England and France, Spain and Scot- 
land. New edition of the entire work, 
with a complete Index. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, $6.00; half calf, $12.00; 
tree calf, marbled edges, $ 18.00. 


of hic Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD, AND DILLING 4 New York. 
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